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WHAT ARE THE ELEMENTS OF SOCIAL 
SUCCESS FOR A GIRL? 


BY JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 


ASHION, following the taste of the 
hour, would at any time decide 
this question in many ways, but 

it certain that at every period the 
essential qualification for success, in the 
true sense of the word, would be a natural 
manner—not, however, the affectation of 
a natural manner, a very Cifferent thing. 
All affectation is fatal, and no form of it 
is more so than a pretended bluntness in 
speech, a brutal selfishness which desires 
to be taken for candour, or that gross dis- 
regard of every obligation-—a common 
enough failing—which claims distinction 
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on the ground of its irresponsibility. 

But a natural manner in an individual 
means the expression, with dignity, without 
self-consciousness, and without any desire 
to produce an effect, of a personality. 
It might be urged that some personalities 
are unsympathetic, stubborn, rather repel- 


lent than otherwise. For instance, some 
girls take pride in the fact that they 
cannot write or answer letters, that they 
are never punctual, that they do not 
remember names, that they detest new 
faces, that they don’t see why they should 
be civil to people who are nothing to 
them ; or again, they will proclaim with 
gloomy emphasis their ill-humours, their 
acts of rudeness, their cutting remarks, 
their withering looks, their scores off this, 
that, or the other acquaintance. It 
becomes all but a point of family honour 
to maintain some reputation for an un- 
pleasant idiosyncrasy. All the So-and-sos 
are abominably insolent. It is well known 
that the hate strangers. The 
C s are tremendous liars. Instances 
of the kind might be multiplied. Such 
strange manifestations of mistaken vanity 
should be avoided. ‘These traits may, 
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indeed, sometimes be natural, but they 
are always disfigurements. In society 
such peculiarities, one would say, ought 
to be veiled ? 

No; if the nature itself is beyond 
discipline, it can still produce a sounder 
impression by its faults than by any 
assumption of virtues which it does not 
possess. A hypocrite, a dissembler, an 
insincere person was never yet successful 
from the beginning to the end of her 
career. Insincerity may beguile the 
general judgment for a short time, but 
sooner or later the masquerade is, as it 
were, played out, and, all other considera- 
tions apart, the strain of acting in every 
circumstance of daily life causes such 
fatigue, such exasperation of the entire 
nervous system, that the health, bodily and 
mental, fails. ‘Therefore, either from the 
shock of outward events or the disease of 
the inner struggle, a person of artificial 
manners and habits of thought cannot 
make or keep a foothold in the world. 

What then can be done for the organic- 
ally inconsiderate and unmannerly being ? 
She can exercise the Catholic practice of 
studying her own conscience. Self-decep- 
tion forms the greatest part in every 
education. It is the most insidious foe 
against light. Nevertheless, if a girl who 
suspects her unpopularity would sit down 
for a day and review. her own actions, 
with the desire of finding others rather 
than herself in the right, she would be 
able to accomplish a great deal in the 
reformation of her character. Half the 
battle in this case is the wish to please, or 
the wish to improve. ‘The wish need not 
be desperate, over-anxious, or fanciful : 
there is a great difference between being 
liked and becoming what is colloquially 
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known as the rage. No sensible girl 
could strive to become the latter. ‘lhe 
worst fate that can befall an apprentice to 
the ways of the world is to be hailed as 
the beauty, the sensation, or the feature 
of a London season. 

A form of affectation very popular with 
young girls just coming out is the affec- 
tionate mimicry of some admired friend, 
or some social favourite, or some much- 
praised heroine in history or fiction. We 
have all seen how one _ individual of 
marked mannerisms can set the standard 
of an entire group or family, and one 
often finds a series of caricatures emanating 
from some dominant influence, who may 
be beautiful, or striking, or fascinating, 
or witty in herself, but who travestied 
becomes ridiculous. Ways of doing the 
hair, tricks of speech, gestures, taste in 
dress, a gait, facial expressions, are as- 
sumed without regard to appropriateness, 
by the tall, the short, the stout, the slim, 
the educated or the uneducated, and 
what is delightful because it is character- 
istic of the original, becomes irritating 
because unnatural in the copy. It is a 


dreadful thing to see a number of young 
creatures bearing a conventional, identical 


stamp—the stamp of a set; to find a 
little group all thinking the same thoughts, 
saying the same things, adopting the 
same poses, pursuits, notions. 

The essence of charm is spontaneity, 
and the delight of friendship is its law 
of liberty, the privilege of following one’s 
own taste without quarrelling with another 
who does not share it. A rare art in 
life is the ability to comprehend why 
certain people hold certain opinions. 
Sympathy does not mean identity of 
emotion but the understanding of an 
emotion, or an idea, which may be by 
no means personal. This is where 
imagination is so valuable, the power, to 
use a homely metaphor, of placing one- 
self in another’s shoes, to see with their 
eyes, and to assume their education, their 
outlook, their motives, their perceptions. 
The traffic of society would be inane and 
unworthy the time of intelligent beings 
if it did not exercise to the fullest these 
very two faculties which have been 
referred to—sympathy and imagination. 
The best way of becoming natural is to 
think of other people. ‘This is not a 
saying from the traditional copybook—it 
is a living fact: the one cure for the 
nervousness which afflicts many really 
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sensitive and beautiful souls—the one 
remedy against the egoism which amounts 
to a vice among pleasure-seekers as a 
class. 

Some girls are to a morbid degree over- 
fond of admiration. ‘They are restless 
at balls and parties unless they have the 
attention of every man present. ‘They 
become vindictive unless they can feel 
that every other woman is neglected on 
their account. It is not enough that 
they should dance the whole evening or 
have a pleasant companion at dinner ; 
they like to feel certain that they are 
envied. ‘Their own partners do not satisfy 
them: their enjoyment is diminished 
unless they can see others left out in 
the cold. ‘They wish, not so much from 
unkindness as from real vanity, to assert 
themselves to the disadvantage of their 
friends. Indeed, they regard every girl 
of their own age, not as a comrade, but 
as a possible rival who ought to be 
humiliated on every occasion. It is not 
necessary to add that girls of this type 
can never be popular. If they happen 
to possess large dowries, or if their parents 
hold important social rank, they will have 
a large number of acquaintances, but they 
will never have friends. ‘They must be 
invited, but it is as certain that they will 
never be welcome as it is impossible 
for persons so constituted to understand 
the meaning of happiness, of affection, 
of generosity, or of fair play. It is, 
indeed, painful to realise that the charge 
is so often brought against women that 
they. are deficient in a knowledge of what 
is called “ playing the game.” 

Another point: many girls, amiable 
enough in disposition, wish to appear 
better dressed than their associates. ‘This 
is very much more a failing among the 
Americans than the English. It is normal 
that women, and especially young women, 
should desire beautiful gowns. While 
gowns are chosen merely for their beauty 
they are good, but when they are chosen, 
as is too often the case, in order to 
destroy the attractiveness of some other 
plumage, they seem to show it by a 
hardness, an ostentation, which is never 
becoming. It is a small triumph to wear 
the most expensive clothes in the room ; 
it is a vulgar one to look as though one 
were wearing them; it is a disaster to 
make a point of wearing them. One 
does not tire of a beautiful portrait—a 
lady not necessarily handsome, in a gown 
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not necessarily the finest procurable, can 
hold a spell on canvas for two or three 
hundred years or longer; it is certainly 
more delightful to appear a number of 
times in a garment which is harmonious 
than to appear always in something new 
at the risk of being only occasionally well 
suited. Should a girl possess a large 
allowance she may gratify her taste for 
the exquisite in laces, in the details, the 
delicacy of her attire—-points which please 
everybody and jar on no one. ‘The 
strangest fact is that very rich women 
often dress badly, and they are frequently 
shy and suspicious on the subject of their 
fortunes, showing a morbid desire to be 
liked for themselves rather than for any 
decorative note which they can add to 
their surroundings. 

It would be hard to say too much 
against the intellectual pose. A number 
of intelligent girls seem to feel it their 
duty to talk like the learned reviews, and 
to put on a superior air when small 
domestic matters crop up in conversation. 
If they happen to have been well drilled 
in foreign languages or literature, they 
drag foreign phrases into their talk. They 
discuss books and authors, pictures, politics 
and music, not, alas! with freshness, but 
with a kind of mental strut, which pro- 
duces the same effect on the hearer as an 
exhibition of tight-rope dancing does on 
the nervous onlooker. Girls of this type 
are always boring. Men and women 
tremble at their approach. ‘They tire 
others; they weary themselves. As 
débutantes they are called clever ; a year 
or so later they are defined as tedious ; 
in middle age they become conscious 
that when they are absent they are not 
missed ; their progress beyond that point 
is too dreary to follow. 

Another fault in the young is to form 
some feverish admiration for one or two 
particular friends, often of a so-called 
superior social standing. These are re- 
ferred to constantly ; they are held up as 
patterns, oracles, and patrons. In private 
circles and public places their names are 
loudly mentioned in the hope and desire 
of impressing bystanders. At bazaars, 
in the lobbies of theatres, at railw: 
stations, in railway carriages, at weddings, 
at political meetings, at large functions and 
the like, —indeed, wherever the company 
might be described as mixed, this dis- 
tressing form of what is known as brag is 
very much in evidence. ‘The shouting 
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of nicknames and Christian names at 
moments when, in ordinary intercourse, 
one would not be addressing anybody, 
is also done in order to advertise some 
small degree of intimacy with the well 
known. 

In contrast to these offenders there is 
the less aggressive type, who is herself 
the leader of a little knot of followers who 
are less accomplished, less happily situated, 
less popular and less authoritative than 
herself. In all these cases one finds that 
the leader speedily degenerates into a prig 
or a tyrant, and the followers, from being 
devotees, become, by normal stages, critics, 
malcontents, secret rebels, and eventually 
defiant enemies. In the early stage of 
the formation of one of these social 
coteries, the fellowers sit around the idol 
and giggle and stare during her encounters 
with any person not of that curious circle. 
The silliness of these exhibitions is, per- 
haps, one of the most depressing spectacles 
in society. A wise mother would check 
the first beginnings of this practice, which 
can be seen even at little children’s parties, 
where nurses, governesses and fond elders 
apparently combine to distort sweetness 
and innocence into mincing pretentious- 
ness. 

One disagreeable trait in the daughters 
of men who may have worked their way 
up from some humble occupation, or who 
may have made their money in business, 
is a kind of false shame of their origin 
and the sources of their income. One is 
glad to know that this is not so common 
as it once was, but this is rather because 
trade has become fashionable than _be- 
cause young girls entering society have 
grown independent. The aristocracy of 
Europe have now but one object, and that 
is to make money in commercial enter- 
prises. ‘This being the case, it does not 
require any particular courage for a girl to 
refer frankly either to an obscure origin 
or to a family business. Indeed, there is 
a new snobbery in insisting in season and 
out of season on those very facts where 
they exist; and many persons boast as 
proudly and inconsequently of their busi- 
ness dealings as the knights of old did of 
their exploits in the Crusades. 

In the matter of accomplishments, gifts 
for the interpretation of music on any 
instrument, or an agreeable voice, or grace 
in dancing, or tact in amateur theatricals 
are good, but they should never become 
that sort of credential known as singing 
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for one’s supper. It is not pleasant to 
be invited to friends’ houses solely be- 
cause one plays or sings or acts; and 
moderation in displaying a talent ought 
to be urged upon a girl first coming out 
in the great world—not moderation in 
the disobliging sense, not moderation 
showing itself in the old-fashioned reluct- 
ance to please a company except under 
the pressure of reiterated prayers, but a 
moderation that can show itself in the 
remembrance of other people’s capacities 
alike for exhibition and appreciation. 

A word on friendships. Veiy intimate 
friendships with other girls seldom end 
well. Young creatures form a habit of 
telling each other far too much. Quarrels 
and misunderstandings arise ; conversations 
once held under a bond of secrecy. and 
affectionate confidence are repeated, exag- 
gerated, and worked up into a whole 
fabric of mischief. ‘Things said by a girl 
are repeated in after years as though they 
represented the wisdom, the experience, 
and the very much wider meanings which 
could be given them by a mature mind. 
This is not to urge the application of the 
terrible maxim that every friend should 
be treated as a future enemy; but a 
certain reticence should always be main- 
tained, even in the closest human relation- 
ship. A prudent person is, indeed, 
detestable ; a cautious person is never 
liked or trusted: the best way, perhaps, 
of learning reticence in dealing with others 
is to be reticent with oneself —training the 
mind to regard facts, and the ears to hear 
words, and the eyes to see objects. The 
imagination plays too great a part in these 
unsacramental confessions. 

Of friendships with men it is difficult 
to speak at once plainly and sanely. 
Life would become intolerable if girls 
could not be on frank and uncoquettish 
terms with men of their own age, or 
some years their seniors. The idea that 
because two young people may have a 
great deal in common they must also 
be in love is happily dying out. No one 
is hurt, no one is compromised, when 
a friendship does not lead to marriage. 
Parents and guardians are beginning to 
see that in any event it is desirable that 
girls and their admirers should become 
well acquainted with each other, because 
neither friendship nor marriage can be 
satisfactory unless they rest upon a true 
knowledge of character. Unhappy love 
stories are commoner among those girls 
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who have been sheltered from male com- 
panionship and influence than among 
those who are daily in the society of their 
brothers and their brothers’ friends. ‘The 
same rule applies in the case of men 
who do not know many women. Each 
sex requires the assistance, the magnetism, 
the inspiration of its opposite, and it 
is only by being thrown together in 
healthy association that either can attain 
its full development. But, it will be 
asked, what of jealousy? What of com- 
petition? What of the love impulse when 
it comes, as it must and will surely come ? 
How are these factors to be dealt with ? 
Any full answer to this question would 
go far from our immediate subject ; but, 
as it is inevitable that human passions 
must remain the strong undercurrent in 
life, whether the life artificial and more 
or less public, or the life domestic and 
more or less retired, it is foolish to ignore 
the dangers and it is idle to offer rules 
for their control. But the broad principle 
which teaches that there is safety in 
numbers is a wise one, even in the case 
of friendships between men and women. 
So long as over-familiarity is avoided, and 
so long as a girl remembers that she can 
never, in any circumstances, be regarded 
as a man bya man, she is in no danger 
of committing any serious indiscretion. 
Difficulties arise from two main causes : 
a girl may give hereif unconsciously 
the prerogatives of, say,a boy. She takes 
the initiative often in friendly advances ; 
in nine cases out of ten she overdoes 
her part, and is humiliated to find her 
actual sex forgotten and her presence 
treated with an indifference which wounds, 
in spite of her good sense, her feminine 
instincts. This is unfair to the man. In 
a recent comedy by a brilliant novelist 
the heroine utters reproaches to the hero, 
who has shown himself somewhat cold, 
on the ground that if he were a girl she 
would ask him what he meant, and she 
does not see why she should alter her 
course of action because he happens to 
be a man. But she did not come well 
out of the encounter. It was not her 
frankness that was at fault, but her sex. 
Sex is one of the few permanent institu- 
tions. No amount of pretending, or talk, 
or training can make the companionship 
of a man and a woman a relation in the 
least resembling that of a man and a 
man, or of a woman and a woman, and 
any endeavour to ignore this fundamental 
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truth can only lead to chagrin at the best, 
and utter disaster at the most painful 
event. 

Some girls are constitutionally active in 
their tastes. They like outdoor sports: 
they do not care for the amusements once 
thought imperative for a young lady. But 
a girl is not necessarily mannish because 
she is a good swimmer, a good rider, or 
because she has a logical mind. ‘loo 
often she is driven to pretend against her 
will to have little in common with her 
own sex because her own sex, in their 
anxiety to appear more feminine than any 
woman ever is, overdo and caricature the 
so-called womanly element in themselves. 
These ultra-feminine individuals have, as 
a rule, strong wills, great tenacity of 
purpose, and a certain unscrupulousness 
in their social methods. ‘They wear cling- 
ing clothes. ‘They claim to be rather 
foolish. ‘They pretend to be horrified by 
the truth, They are rarely popular with 
other women. And here it must be said 
that no girl can expect to get success by 
aiming for it, or by defying the prejudices 


of the older and wiser, or by pushing, or 
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by studying ways and means of attaining 
popularity. The great magic is an in- 
genuous and unspoiled spirit. ‘The mind 
should be capable of forming clear in- 
tentions and carrying them out ; the heart 
should be capable of forming strong 
attachments, and understanding the obli- 
gations of those who take any part in 
what is, after all, not the main object of 
life, but a kind of game. ‘To be in society 
is to have the privilege, if it be a privilege, 
of playing this particular game in the 
most amusing way and with the most 
agreeable people. It should also be 
taken up with the idea that it can be 
dropped, cheerfully, at any moment. It 
is a pastime, a recreation ; not a passion, 
and certainly not a fit object for ambition. 

Those who attain know pre- 
cisely what it is worth long before they 
have got it; the most popular are always 
the least conscious of their popularity ; 
the most powerful are always the most 
amiable in using their influence — taking 
the words “ “popularity ” and 
“power ” in the real and not the degraded 
sense. 


success 
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LONDON TOWN. 
BY JOHN MASEFIELD. 
()" London Town’s a fine town, and London sights are rare, 


And London ale is right ale, and brisk’s the London air, 
And busily goes the world there; but crafty grows the mind, 
And London Town of all towns I’m glad to leave behind. 


Then hey for croft and hopyard and rick and field and pond, 

And Bredon Hill before me, with Malvern Hill beyond ; 

The hawthorn white i’ the hedgerow, and all the spring’s attire 

In the comely land of ‘Teme and Lugg and Clent and Clee and Wyre. 


Oh, London girls are fine girls, in silk and cloth o’ gold, 

And London shops are brave shops, where gallant things are sold, 
And bonnily clinks the gold there, but drowsily biinks the eye, 
And London Town of all towns I’m glad to hasten by. 


Then hey for covert and woodland, and ash and elm and oak, 
Tewkesbury inns and Malvern roofs and Worcester chimney smoke, 
The red-felled Hereford cattle a-lowing from field and byre, 

And Bradlow Hill and Kilbury Hill and Ledbury Church’s spire. 


Oh, London tunes are new tunes, and London books are wise, 
And London plays are rare plays and fine to country eyes ; 
But merrily fares the knave there, and craftily thrives the Jew, 
And London .Town of all towns I’m glad to hurry through. 


And hey for the road, the west road, by bridge and forge and fold, 
Scent o’ the fern and song o’ the lark, by woods and hills and wold ; 
To the homely folk at the hearthstone, and the ale beside the fire, 
In the western land, the goodly land, my land o’ Heart’s Desire. 
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LITERARY GEOGRAPHY. 


THE COUNTRY OF SIR 


WALTER SCOTT.—I/. 


BY WILLIAM SHARP. 


[Wirth DrawINcs BY MUIRHEAD BONE. ] 


O attempt a survey of the Scotland 
of Sir Walter Scott, one must be 
up with the eagle at the Kame 

of Hoy, in the far isles of Orkney, and 
down with the seamew in the desolate 
sunsets of Ellangowan and the Crooks 
of Dee, hard by Solway Moss and the 
grey shallow waters that divide Scotland 
from England. 

What a wonderful land that is which has 
Lerwick for its capital! Here we are on 
what is called the Mainland of Shetland. 
Those savagely picturesque promontories 
among wild seas, Sumburgh Head and 
Fitful Head and St. Ninian’s Rock, how 
intimate they seem to the visitor long or 
newly familiar with Zhe Pirate! Yonder, 
on Sumburgh crags, stood Jarlshof, where 
Mordaunt Mertoun dreamed of his love 
for Brenda Troil, who with her stately 
sister, Minna, lived some twenty miles 
away, at Burgh Westa, the home, it will 
be remembered, of old Magnus ‘Troil, 
Udaller of Zetland. Yonder, south-east- 
wardly, lies Harfra, or Stourburgh, where 
that strange personage, ‘Triptolemus 
Yellowley, struggled to win the bleak 
Shetland climate to his own way of 
thinking in matters agricultural; and, 
nearer, Fitful Head, sacred to that poor, 


wild, distracted, and wholly picturesque 
figure, Norna, “ daughter of the Voluspal,” 
the Scandinavian Sibyls of life and death 
and fate. Hidden somewhere among the 
jagged rocks to the south lies the sea- 
invaded cavern, the Helyer of Swartaster, 
where stately Minna ‘Troil used to meet 
that mysterious lover of hers who had 
been cast up by the sea. Seaward lies 
the little isle of Mousa, with on it the so- 
called Pictish Castle of Mousa, which also, 
somewhat confusedly, is admitted to be 
“perhaps the most perfect ‘Teutonic 
fortress now extant in Europe,” the more 
interesting, at present, as it was the original 
of Norna’s famous witch-tower, placed by 
Scott on Fitful Head. To-day we may smile 
at the use of “ refection and wassail and 
revelry” for the simple luncheon of cold 
provender with leathern bottle of brandy 
which the Udaller brought with him 
when he and his daughters went to 
consult Norna—with what humiliating 
results both to the luncheon and the 
travellers the readers will remember !— 
but the visitor who stands in or by Mousa 
Keep, and has seen Fitful Head, will 
realise that Norna’s pompous words had 
a certain fitness at their time and place. 
But the Scott-pilgrim must go farther 
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yet. ‘The Orkneys beckon. ‘There is the 
great cathedral of Kirkwall, where Minna 
‘Troil had one of her last interviews with 
Cleveland; and the famous Druidic 
Standin’ Stanes o’ Stennis, where the 
lovers parted for ever; and high Strom- 
ness, within sight of which “the pirate’s” 
vessel was destroyed. Not even on the 
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and “lone Colonsay ” to beautiful Arran, 
and so through the od Rey lands to 
Glasgow, and thence with Castle Danger- 
ous through Lanarkshire, and with O/d 
Mortality and Guy Mannering to Dum- 
friesshire and Galloway, and thence, with 
one’s choice of a dozen beloved romances 
along the west borders and the marches 
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(1) The country of ‘‘ The Lord of the Isles. 


(3) The country of the Poetic Dramas 


** Auchindrane ” (Lower Ayrshire seaboard), ‘‘ MacDuff's Cross” (Fife). 


(2) The country of ‘* The Lady of the Lake.” 


“The Doom of Devorgoil” (Galloway), 
(4) The 


regions also traveised by Scott's poetical genius, whether in original verse or in 


gathered ballad or folk-song. 


wildest shores of Argyll or Donegal are 
such precipitous rock and _ tormented 
seas as are to be viewed off the farther 
isle of Hoy. And here we come to the 
Kame of Hoy, between which and the 
Crooks of Dee in far Galloway lies the 
Scotland of Sir Walter Scott—in a word, 
all Scotland. Or one may sail from the 
Shetlands to the Hebrides, and _ skirt 
the west by the Middle Isles, past Iona 


(5) The country of * 


Marmion.” 


of No Man’s Land, or up through Annan- 
dale and Tweeddale, or by Gala Water, 
or the flood of Quair, by Selkirk and 
Peebles and Melrose, and so round by 
the Eildons (the blue hills of Scott’s 
heart) and the wastes of Lammermuir 
and the sea-swept Lothians, or by Pent- 
land and Ochil to Edinburgh, and finally 
to Perth again—the round of the true 
“ Waverley route.” 
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Although Sir Walter invaded England 
and nowhere met defeat (indeed, in 
England, after the immense success of 
Ivanhoe, none of his romances was re- 
ceived with so much enthusiasm as Zhe 
Fortunes of Nigel, the scenery of which 
is mainly London and its neighbourhood), 
he did not, of course, possess it so 
absolutely as he held Scotland. Even 
the Titans have perforce to observe the 
law of limitations. But all the old forest 
lands of southern Yorkshire, from Don- 
caster to Sheffield; all the delightful 
region between “the curving Ouse” and 


you 


beautiful highlands of the Peak, with 
Cheshire, and the Isle of Man, down to 
Castletown by the sea to Rushin Ruins, 
the “Tara” of the Kings of Man; then, 
once more, from Cheshire to the Vale 
of Llangollen and Caer Dinas Bran into 
that part of Wales that was once the 
principality of Powys, and where the 
Castle of Garde Doloureuse perhaps awaits 
who now read—for none more 
fortunate has yet been able to find it, 
unless Caer Dinas ruins be indeed 
none other than the famous medizval 
stronghold where the Bahr-Geist made 





Peebles and Nudpath Castle. 


“the pastoral Don,” from York to the 
oaks of Sherwood, by Worksop and 
Mansfield—for the original vast Sher- 
wood of Robin Hood extended from 
Notts on the south to Whitby on the 
north, whose own south-eastern woods 
then ran close to the Second City— 
and all the still unspoiled country around 
Richmond and Fountains Abbey (to 
which, it will be remembered, Friar 
Tuck of Copmanhurst was attached), 
and Jorvaulx Abbey with its memories 
of Prior Aymer, whose doings in Sher- 
wood Forest every devotee of Jvanhoe 
must recall; again, that greater part of 
Derbyshire leading on all sides to the 


itself (or herself) unpleasant to “the 
Betrothed,” and where at last Sir Hugo 
de Lacy came back so timely from the 
wars,—is not all this region of central 
England and Wales sacred to the “ local 
colouring” of Jvanhoe and Feveril of 
the Peak and The Betrothed? Then, of 
course, there is Warwickshire (a rich 
county indeed, in literary history, with all 
its associations with Shakespeare, Walter 
Scott, and George Eliot), with Kenilworth, 
so easily to be reached now from Leaming- 
ton or Warwick or Coventry, that happily 
gave its name at last to the romance 
which Scott had originally entitled Cumnor 
Hall; and the shires of Oxford and 
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Gloucester, also so familiar to readers fantastic country of Cockaigne to the 
of Kenworth, as well as of Iloodstock, author of the many-volumed Saga of Boz. 
Finally, Lord Nigel Olifaunt leads us Scott naturally was alive to the fascina- 





Black Dwarf's cottage and Manor Valley. 


to London. Here, however, we cannot tion of Fleet Street, with its innumerable 
feel that Dickens and Thackeray need memories before and after the disappear- 
fear their still more famous rival. The ance of “Alsatia,” and never walked 
country of London was never a country Chancery Lane without remembering that 
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; { 
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This small window and door is shown as the Black Dwarf’s cottage, Manor Valley. 


to Scott, as it was a country of infinite there Abraham Cowley was born, and 
varietv to the author of Vanity Fair, that there good Izaak Walton kept a 
and as it was the half real and half shop and dreamed the happy dreams of the 
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Compleat Angler. We paid “ fascinated 
visits” to Fetter Lane, where the revolu- 
tionary leather-seller, Praise-God Bare- 
bones, worried his neighbours’ peace and 
harassed their already harassed souls ; 
and to those sad “bournes of pilgrim- 
age” near Shoe Lane where Sir Richard 
Lovelace, ‘that beautiful cavalier and 
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but probably there are few who have 
cared to follow Julian Peveril to the site 
of the old Savoy and elsewhere by 
Waterloo Bridge and Charing Cross, 
though perhaps in crossing St. James's 
Park some have recalled that here Fenella 
Peveril (of one famous novel) led Julian 
to the presence of Charles I1., and that 
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Scott in 


gracious poet, and Thomas Chatterton 
(“le martyre supréme” as a_ famous 
French poet somewhat inconsequently 
calls the poor lad of genius), died in 
want and misery ; and to Salisbury Square, 
on the south side of Fleet Street, where 
Richardson wrote Pamela. But these 
were visits of literary curiosity, such as 
you or I or any may make. Most of 
Scott’s London is west of ‘Temple Bar, 


England. 


here Lord Nigel (of the other famous 
romance) drew his sword on Lord 
Dalgarno, and then fled for his life across 
Westminster to Alsatia by the Fleet. 
There are allusions, of course, to localities 
in London, in other of Scott’s romances 
(The Heart of Midlothian and Kenilworth, 
for example), but, except for the doings 
of Nigel Olifaunt and his “man” 
Richard Moniplies, and of Julian and 











| Edinburgh High Street: Tron Church and Saint Giles’, 
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Fenella Peveril, Scott’s London is rather Woodstock, The Betrothed, and Peveril o 
’ 

a phantom city. Lovers of Greenwich (the Peak. ‘These invasions were con- 

Park, however, will care to recollect the quests in a foreign land, and in a sense 
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The Ettrick, from Selkirk. 


account of the meeting there of Lord are no more to be accounted Scott’s 
Nigel and King James. country than Syria is his country because 
Here we cannot pursue “‘Scott’s coun- of Zhe Talisman, or ‘Touraine and 





The road up Man 
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or Valley. 





try” farther. In truth, the frontiers Flanders, Switzerland and Provence, are 
should be at the borders, for all the to be accounted provinces of his realm 
charm of Jvanhoe and Kenilworth and because of Quentin Durward and Anne 
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Tomb of Sir Walter Scott, Dryburgh Abbey. 
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of Geierstein, or Constantinople is to stand 
with Edinburgh because of Count Robert 
of Paris. Otherwise, how are we to deny 
Hades as ‘the country” of Virgil and 
Dante and Milton? or, to come to our 
own time, how are we to exclude the 
Moon from the geography of Mr. Wells’ 
“country,” or the Eternal City from that 
of Mr. Hall Caine’s? And has not Mr. 
Wilson Barrett written of Babylon, or 
Jerusalem, or some other oriental place 
with notable daughters, without our as- 
sociation of him and the Orient for ever- 
more? Yet one would hardly think of 
Rome ‘as Mr. Hall Caine’s country, or 
Zola’s either, though that master gave us 
areal Rome; nor of the Moon in con- 
nection with Mr. Wells quite in the same 


way as we associate Wessex and Mr. 
Thomas Hardy ; and though Virgil wrote 
of Hades, “his country” was the bee- 
pastures of central Italy, and its centre 
not the painful scene of the continual 
exercise of Tantalus and other unfortu- 
nates, but the white villa by Naples shore, 
to the quiet home in the lovely hill- 
country of Campania. 

No, the “country” of a great writer, 
the country of a Walter Scott or a George 
Eliot, is that where life first unfolded, 
and where its roots are, and which the 
heart enshrines. And that country, in 
the instance of Scott, is the little northern 
land of mountain and flood, from the 
Kame of Hoy in the North Sea to the 
Crooks of Dee beyond Solway Moss. 





The Tweed near Melrose. 
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‘TWIXT THE MATTERHORN AND MONT BLANC WITHOUT GUIDES. 


BY GEORGE 


D. 


ABRAHAM, 


ember of the Swiss Alpine Club and English Climbers’ Club. 


EARLY fifteen thousand feet 
above the sea, we sat astride 
the sharp snow-tipped summit 

of the Matterhorn in the autumn of 
1898, with our legs dangling over a nine- 
thousand-feet drop into Italy on the one 
side, and the smiling Swiss pastures as 
far below us on the other. We had come 
up without guides, and the ascent had 
been an ideal one, in most glorious 
weather. Mountains a hundred miles 
away stood up sharp and clear through 
the yellow veil of distance. It was small 
wonder that we should be roused by the 
stupendous stillness and grandeur of the 
scene to quote the poet’s words : 

Dull dead silence reigns 

Ever, for ever, in the unsyllabled air. 


But the next moment our thoughts were 
rudely recalled to the world below by 
the shrill whistle of the diminutive but 
noisy locomotive at the Zermatt terminus. 
One of our party then discoursed on the 
present-day effects of civilisation on these 
once lonely mountain valleys, until we 
imagined we heard the blare of the 
“cheap German band,” and rowdy music- 
hall songs of some personally conducted 
party doing Zermatt and the Gorner 
Grat. Standing on the snowy dome of 
Mont Blanc, or perched uncomfortably 
on the topmost point of one of the 
Aiguilles, the same unpleasant sounds 
and also the boom of the Mer de Glace 
cannon are constantly borne upwards on 
the breeze. 

But railways and up-to-date travel are 
not altogether an unmixed evil. ‘lhou- 
sands of appreciative tourists are thus 
able to gain health and strength both 
morally and physically, by breathing the 
higher and purer air, and gazing on sights 
of nature which are so transcendently 
beautiful that they baffle the descriptive 
powers of the ablest writers. 

However, the real mountaineer is 
essentially a lover of solitude, and as 
years go by it is becoming more and 
more difficult to get away from the 
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madding crowd and the worry and moil 
of city life. Still for the mountain 
enthusiasts there are many valleys in the 
Alps almost untouched by the onset of 
modern civilisation, though the ubiquitous 
Swiss hotel manager soon appears in the 
favourite climbing resorts, and his patrons 
are generally not uncivilised enough to 
refuse the comforts he offers. 

There is no more beautiful valley in 
the whole European Playground than 
the Val d’Herens and its upper branch, 
containing the few weatherbeaten chalets 
and large comfortable hotels of Arolla. 
This is essentially an ‘ Englishman’s 
Playground,” and every summer it is 
probably the most crowded climbing 
resort in the Alps. 

We were a merry party of four in June 
last, when our railway journey from 
England finished at Sion, in the Rhone 
valley, and we betook ourselves to a 
dilapidated-looking conveyance the like 
of which is unknown in Great Britain. 
Our luggage was heavy and bulky, so a 
vehicle even more ramshackle than the 
one to which we clung followed with our 
belongings. We ascended many dangerous 
peaks at Arolla, but it is no exaggeration 
to say that the six-hour drive up to 
Evolena was more dangerous than any 
of the actual climbing. After crossing 
the bed of the valley we descended from 
our chariot and walked steadily up a long 
hill between two and three thousand feet 
high for about about an hour and a half; 
whilst the vehicles followed, assisted by 
our united pushes at the steepest parts, 
where the road had been partly washed 
away by recent storms. ‘Then, when we 
began to wonder why we had brought 
our carriage, we entered the main valley, 
and were able to avail ourselves of its 
discomforts. The apology for a road 
trended upwards along the right-hand 
side of the valley, with beetling crags 
above and a chasm a thousand feet deep 
below, in whose bed roared the typical 
Aipine torrent. At the most dangerous 
parts there was no protecting rail, and 
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as the wobbling 
wheels of our 
Carriage came 
only a few inches 
off where the 
roadside dipped 
into space, we 
had _ uninter- 
rupted views of 
the shortest way 
down to the 
torrent. Every- 
body wasnervous 
excepting the 
driver, and when 
we “tossed” for 
the _ near - side 
seats, he com- 
forted us by 
pointing out a 





place where a 
carriage had 
fallen over and 


hung suspended 
over the precipice 
by catching in a 


tree. At one 
point a_ wheel 
became — unsafe, 


and at another a 
piece of rotten 
cord, used as a 
trace, wore out, 








actual ascent, the 


upper part of 
which is seen in 
the illustration, 
is only short, but 
if too much lunch 
be indulged in, 
its conquest is 
no easy matter. 
At one point 
near the top the 
situation is dis- 
tinctly _ thrilling, 
because the hand 
and foot holds 
are scarcely large 
enough to ensure 
perfect safety, 
and there is a 
sensational view 
downwards to 
the valley straight 
below. ‘To some 
people the plea- 
sures of such a 
climb can only 
be felt when they 


Y 


have safely 
reached its base 
again, for on 


the summit the 
climber is faced 








and we had to 

‘ f some ; 
part w ith — Photo by G. P. Abraham, Keswick. 
of our Alpine 


rope for repairs. 

iventually we reached Evolena, and the 
next day for two or three hours strolled 
up the mule-track to Arolla. On each 
side towered splendid peaks, and these 
made us forget all our transport difficulties 
and long to make their closer acquaintance. 
Arolla lies at the head of the valley, and 
as some climber has tersely said, you step 
out of bed on to the mountains. ‘The 
hotels stand nearly seven thousand feet 
above the sea, where ordinary vegetation 
ceases and the moraine of the Arolla glacier 
begins. ‘There are mountains on every 
side, any of which form interesting climbs ; 
but the Aiguille de la Za, the Petite Dent 
de Veisivi, and the Aiguilles Rouges are 
the favourite rock climbs, whilst the 


Pigne d’Arolla and Mont Collon are the 
popular snow peaks. 

‘The usual first excursion as a training 
day is the Dent de Satarma, and this 


The 


little climb proved very enjoyable. 





Near the top of Dent de Satarma. 


by the thought 
that getting down 
again must prove 
difficult. How- 
ever, one of our 
party knew from long experience that the 
descent is almost invariably easier than 
the ascent, so we did not regret our being 
without a Swiss guide, and we eventually 
reached the valley and our hotel in 
safety. 

Our next expedition was over the Petite 
Dent de Veisivi, which will always be 
remembered as the scene of the appalling 
accident to Dr. John Hopkinson and his 
family in 1898. It will never be known 
exactly how the sad catastrophe happened, 
for the entire party, consisting of father, 
son, and two daughters, perished. As 
nearly as it is possible to tell, our illustra- 
tion of the upper traverse shows almost 
the exact place where the fatal slip 
occurred. 

Probably the most exciting part of our 
expedition was the rough way in which 
our leader tumbled us out of bed in the 
darkness at 3 a.m. ‘The weather had 
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been unsettled for a few days, so the sight 
of a fine frosty morning made us hurry to 
such an extent, that we were well on the 
way up towards the shapely rock peak of 
the Veisivi before we were fully awake. 
About midday all the difficulties of the 
ascent had been overcome, and from the 
summit we had seen and greeted many 
old friends amongst the glorious array of 
“ Alpine giants.” The Matterhorn was 
there on our left, capped with his midday 
cloud, and some of the range of Mont 
Blane rose dimly away to the right, with 
hundreds of lesser but more interesting 
peaks between. Only one place gave us 
much trouble in descending, and here 
our leader was stranded on an ice-slope 
covered with loose snow which had melted 
in the sun. The startling swish as the 
snow slid off the ice, carrying our com- 
panion with it, was sufficient warning for 
our watchful second climber to give a 
timely haul on the rope. From this small 
beginning a great avalanche was formed, 
and its augmented thunderings down 
the vast precipices beneath us on to the 
snow-field, reminded us of our fate had 
we not been prepared for the adventure. 
Steps in the bare ice-slope had then to be 


cut with the ice-axe, and after regaining 
the easy rocks we scrambled down them 
to the long snow slopes below the peak. 
Here we sat down in a row, one behind 
the other, and, clutching each other round 
the waist, glissaded at a tremendous pace 
down a thousand feet or more to the 
level snows, within sound of the tinkling 
cow-bells of the Alp Zarmine. 

Another climb, of a different nature, was 
that of the Pigne d’Arolla (12,500 feet), 
the highest peak thereabouts. We started 
about 1 a.m. on a beautiful frosty night, 
and for an hour or so marched up the 
moraine by the light of our candle-lamps, 
until high enough to catch the rays of 
the moon, which shone above the serrated 
ridge of the Dent Perroc, on the opposite 
side of the valley. We reached the upper 
glacier and tied on the rope just as the 
stars began to paie on the eastern horizon. 
From thence onwards it was dull work 
trudging over apparently endless snow- 
fields, and the only break in the monotony 
came when the weight of the heavier 
members of the party made them sud- 
denly break through the hard crust of 
the snow. ‘There were some very striking 
crevasses with overhanging upper lips 





The upper traverse on the Petite Dent de Veisivi, (The Dent Blanche behind.) 
Photo by G. P, Abraham, Keswick, 
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to negotiate just before we gained the 


summit ridge. In one particular 
instance, our leader had to mount 


on the shoulders of the second climber 
before he could establish himself safely 
above the overhanging ice. The last 
man of our party, who was carrying our 
heavy luggage, performed some amusing 
dangling feats here; and as we had to 
haul him up bodily on the rope, he got 
rather roughly wedged under the lip of 
the crevasse. Of course he used much 
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heat of the sun’s rays had made the 
snow in very bad condition. For nearly 
four hours we ploughed our laborious 
way downwards, knee and often waist 
deep in the soft snow, with the hottest 
sun we have ever experienced beating 
down on us unmercifully from a cloud- 
less sky. That descent is like a bad 
dream. ‘The Pigne d’Arolla in the early 
summer is not a climb to recommend 
to one’s best friends, for, in mountain- 
eering parlance, it is simply a snow grind, 

















The Bergschrund on the Pigne d’Arolla. 


Photo by G. P. Abraham, Keswick, 


forcible language, which we above only 
heard sufficient of to make us understand 
that more hauling was required. The 
harder we pulled the tighter he jammed, 
until a sudden inspiration made him kick 
out from the ice, and we landed him up 
feet foremost. 

On the summit a biting north wind 
made things uncomfortable, so we only 
stayed long enough to take a few photo- 
graphs, whilst our hero of the crevasse 
consoled himself with the contents of 
a small, suspicious-looking bottle. It is 
best to try to forget the descent, for the 


and the only points in its favour are its 
height and easiness of ascent. 

A few days later the morning sun saw 
us en route for the Aiguille de la Za, and 
took advantage of our late start to render 
the snow so soft as to make our passage 
of the lower glacier both dangerous and 
tedious. We had arranged to spend the 
night at the Berthol Hut, for the sake of 
photography, and climb the peak next 
day. There were several large snow- 
covered crevasses to negotiate, and our 
heavy porter, with a great load of luggage 
on his back, got an idea into his head 
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that he would explore the interior of one 
of these. He fell through the soft snow 
so suddenly that two of us were very 
nearly pulled after him, by the rope, into 
the crevasse, and one of those two in- 
voluntarily had an appalling view into the 
blue-black depths of the crevasse, where 
the unfortunate porter dangled, yelling 
for help in German, French and English 
simultaneously. ‘lo extricate him, we 
found it necessary to lower a spare rope, 
by means of which he was able to raise 
himself by his hands whilst we hauled 





at the other rope round his waist. We 
eventually reached the hut late in the 
afternoon, with all our garments more or 
less soaked with the wet snow, and our 
faces badly burnt by the hot sun reflected 
off the snow. Some of us can never 
forget the pictures in the hut. The 
Swiss porter seemed oblivious of the 
discomfort of wet clothes, but the rest 
of us cast off everything but one scant 
undergarment, and hung the others to 
dry in the warm sunlight outside the 
hut. The cooking operations were skil- 
fully performed by one of the party, who 
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usually undertook the duties of chef All 
went well until he began to cook some 
tinned sardines on the flat frying-pan, 
which he had made almost red-hot. 
Then we had a lively time dodging the 
scraps of scalding hot sardine, and a mad 
rush ensued for the door. 

This Berthol Refuge is a wonderful 
triumph in the way of Alpine hut con- 
struction, and is generally known as the 
highest and best equipped of such erections 
in Switzerland. It stands 11,500 feet 
high, on a little island of rock which 
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The way from the Aiguilles de ta Za. 
Photo by G. P. Abraham, Keswic.. 


A misty day. 


peeps out of one of the biggest glacier 
systems in the Alps. On each side of 
the hut there are sudden drops of five 
or six hundred feet on to the glacier, so 
that persons addicted to sleep-walking 
should scarcely visit there. 

Despite our adventures, we were up at 
three next morning, and searching outside 
in bright moonlight for our clothes, some 
of which were frozen stiff. Getting into 
them was no easy matter, but in an hour’s 
time we had dressed, breakfasted, lit our 
lanterns and descended to the glacier by 
the rope, which has been fixed to the 
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rocks to facilitate the approach to the hut. 
A thick grey mist now shrouded the 
glacier, so we tied on the rope and moved 
slowly and carefully in the darkness across 
the vast snowfield ex route for the Aiguille 
de la Za. We had neither map nor 





cut in the hard ice, scrambled up loose 
rocks, where any dislodged fragments 
caused the still morning air to be dese- 
crated by uncomplimentary language from 
those below; until the pall of mist covering 
all the higher world became tinged with 

















Climbing the lower slabs on the Alguille de la Za, 


Photo by G. P. Abraham, Keswick. 


compass—only a vague idea of the where- 
abouts of our peak ; but that peculiar un- 
definable mountain instinct, often vulgarly 
called the “bump of locality,” was strongly 
developed in some of our party. For two 


hours we skirted dark fearsome crevasses, 
climbed up slippery icy couloirs by steps 





the orange flush of sunrise. A slight 
breeze came up with the dawn, and as we 
scaled some casy rocks leading up to 
a striking snow ridge we had glimpses of 
our surroundings through great rifts in the 
mist. ‘The Za stood out above the clouds 
half a mile ahead, and in shape strongly 
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resembled a stupendous church spire. 
We strode out on to the narrow snow- 
covered ridge at the base of the Aiguille 
as the sun broke through the quickly 
vanishing vapour, and the view was 
wonderful. 

Five thousand feet immediately below on 
our left lay the sleeping valley of Arolla, 
still filled with the mysterious blackness 
of night; whilst 
in the opposite 
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rock to cross in gaining the ridge, and the 
mode of motion adopted was that of crawl- 
ing on all fours over these, like a cat cross- 
ing a muddy road. ‘The, view vertically 
downwards from the ridge was singularly 
extensive, but we did not stop to contem- 
plate it. Steep slabs for some distance 
then led us into some little chimneys, up 
which we wriggled, and so gained a broad 
rock platform 
below the sum- 





direction the icy 
slopes of the 
Dent Blanche 
glittered in 
dazzling sunlight. 
Walking along 
the ridge, our 
shadows were 
cast far out on 
the thin mist- 
wreaths which 
glided up from 
the valley, and, 
ever and anon, 
the Spectre of 
the Brocken 
flickered faintly 
on the darkness. 

Now came the 
interesting partof 
our expedition, 
and we were soon 
hard at work on 
the last thousand 
feet of rock. 
Some diminutive 
upright — cracks, 
filled with ice in 
their innermost 
recesses, gave 
access to the 
lower slabs, 








mit. Here we 
left our luggage 
and the porter, 
whilst we tackled 
the final part 
successfully. 
Some one 
suddenly re- 
membered that it 
was Coronation 
Day, so with our 
heads uncovered 
we sang the 
National Anthem 
and thought of 
the festivities in 
the distant home- 
land. Before 
leaving the sum- 
mit the cairn was 
adorned with a 
handkerchief of 
brilliant hue, 
which floated 
proudly in the 
breeze, 12,300 
feet above the 
sea. ‘Three days 
later we heard 
of the disappoint- 
ing events in 
England, but did 








which we crawled 
carefully up for 
two or three 
hundred feet, 
until a large over- 
hanging buttress stopped further upward 


progress. We had to traverse to the 
left under this buttress, and, being 
slightly iced, this proved the most 


difficult part of the ascent. ‘There were 
plenty of holds, but all were small, and 
they gave us an erroneous idea that we 
were suspended over space by one or 
two fingers at most, and probably one nail 
on the toe of -the boot. At the end of the 
traverse there were some loose spikes of 


The last climber ascending the chimney on the 
Aiguilles Rouges. 


Photo by G. P. Abraham, Keswick. 


not trouble to 
go up and pull 
down our impro- 
vised emblem of 
rejoicing. 

We started down almost immediately, 
and the same route over the rocks was 
followed step for step until the glacier was 
reached. Here the snow was _ horribly 
soft, and progress very wearisome. 
‘Tremendous avalanches were falling from 
the precipices of the Douve Blanche on 
our right ; but we kept well out of fire, and 
eventually reached Arolla as the evening 
shadows crept down from the snowy peak 
of the Pigne. 
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A few days later we attacked the Dent 
Perroc, but meantime there had been 
some bad weather, and retreat was 
necessary after the ascent had been half 
completed. Still the day was full of enjoy- 
ment, and some of the curious pinnacles 
on the ridge, as seen in the illustration, 
proved more difficult than we had 
expected. 

Our last serious expedition was to the 
Aiguilles Rouges, and the icy conditions 
made our success uncertain until the 
| very last. The usual route had to be 

quitted on the higher rocks, in order to 
| keep on the sunny side of the peak, and 
the chimney shown in the _ illustration 
was the crux of the climb. On the top 
a bitterly cold wind blew wildly along the 
ridge, and we were glad to retreat down- 
wards on the lee side of the crags. Just 
as we got off the rocks a sudden change 
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came over our mountain. The mists 
seethed and swirled beneath us and all 
around, heralding the snowflakes, which, 
ere we reached the hotel, had spread over 
the Aiguilles Rouges a wintry covering, 
beautiful to behold, but detested by 
climbers of the higher peaks. 

Then the weather broke completely, 
and in a few days we bade farewell to this 
most fascinating of Alpine valleys. We 
were the first mountaineers to visit Arolla 
in 1902, but in descending to the lower 
valley we met several parties ex route, and 
from thence until the end of September 
the season was in full swing. 

Homeward journeys from the Alps are 
always tinged with regret, but happy days 
live long in our memories, and the charms 
of Arolla will probably ere long lure us 
back again to its shattered ridges, snow- 
clad peaks and rocky pinnacles. 


A BIRD SONG 


BY FREDERICK G. 


BOWLES. 


LITTLE bird whispered so light and low— 
*“ Cheerily ! cheerily! greet the day. 
Summer is coming, | know, I know, 
Nobody ventures to say me nay! 
Hark! hark! my brightest song, 
Cheerily! cheerily ! all day long!” 


A little bird whispered so light and low— 
‘“ Look at me! look at me! look and learn: 
Winds in the larches may blow and blow, 
All that I think of is Love’s return! 
Hark! hark! the earth is glad, 
Cheer up! ah, cheer up! no longer sad.” 


A little bird whispered so light and low— 
‘What is it? what is it makes thee mourn? 
Pansies and daisies are all aglow, 
Poppies will colour the rising corn ; 
thy brightest song, 
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THE SQUIRE OF DAMES. 
I. THE FOG AND THE LADY. 


BY H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. 








OMANCE plies her lines in many But indubitably the two elderly ladies 
strange places and at odd _ opposite to me were foreign to that fou! 
seasons ; and to me, at my now. and tossing sea outside. They cast 

mature and unromantic years, one of the glances at the yellow darkness of the 
most piquant adventures of my life seems windows, incessantly plied the conductor 
still to have taken place in a fog. It was with questions, most of which he ignored, 
one of those real fat fogs which begin to and eagerly exclaimed to each other 
settle upon the town as soon as the sun when the vehicle lurched into the lesser 
has lost its power and the equinoctial gloom of a street lamp. ‘This—this was 
winds have passed. ‘The stillness of the encouraging, they seemed to say to each 
autumn air breeds in London the noisome other—perhaps they were nearing safety 
vapours of the fog ; there is no wind, but, at last. 
overhead, an easterly drift, which always I repeat that I conceive them to have 
sets in in the time of calms, condenses been aliens to real London ways and 
upon the wretched city the baleful gloom moods. It is possible that they were bound 
and smoke and soot from out of the ona visit to a niece or a grandniece even. 
pestilential East. 2x oriente nox. Probably they were country folk who, 
The omnibus I had taken from Victoria on a rare visit to the Metropolis at this 
rumbled in a melancholy fashion up untimely season, hovered affectionately 
Grosvenor Place. It staggered in its between Balham and Kilburn, two poles 
gait, swung round on its hind wheels, and of two separate but attaching families. I 
ricochetted along the dismal roadway, cannot say, for the simple truth is that 
The fog had been brooding all day upon’ I never saw them after that night. We 
the city, and now that it was night in were companions in misfortune, met and 
theory as well as in fact, one seemed parted—parted in what circumstances you 
more content, as with the natural meeting — shall presently hear. I have no habit of 
of congruities. But I suppose it was geniality, and was, in those days at least, 
brighter in outlying suburbs. Such far too greatly occupied with my own 
differences are quite usual in the Metro- affairs to make acquaintances off-hand 
polis. So far as my experience goes, the and unnecessarily. ‘Thus, though I saw 
fog descends and smothers all inits ample the two elderly women casting their eyes 
embrace about the region of Brockley from darkness to darkness, pouring their 


in the south and Camden Town in the _ fears with agitation into each other's ears, 


north, We had started forth from and working the conductor into a polite 
Victoria, and so lumbered along, a load fury with ridiculous questions, I did not 
of folks out of the southern districts who interfere. They were meek spinsters, for 
were new to this soupy atmosphere. Some certain; but they were capable of arousing 
of us were undoubtedly returning, like saint or apostle to anger by their mis- 
myself, to sleep in it, with a shrug of directed interrogations. The conductor 
the shoulders or with patient resignation. fell into silence, turned his back on the 
Copyright 1903 by H. B. Marriott Watson. 
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“inside,” and whistled ostentatiously— 
even with defiance. And that was practi- 
cally the beginning of my adventure. 
For. to say the truth, I sympathised with 
the conductor, and desired to relieve him 
—to act sentinel, as it were, in his place 
for a time. Moreover, he and I were 
both aware of the horrid misfortune which 
had happened to us. 

Grosvenor Place was ‘‘up” towards 
the northern end, and a flare of watch- 
lights had scared.us. We had lurched, 
slithered and tottered on our clumsy 
wheels, in the face of that warning, and had 
finally turned up a roadway—out of which 
came the rumble of preceding wheels. 

“What’s this, Bill?” asked our hen- 
pecked conductor. He ran alongside to 
keep himself warm, and flung his hands 
under his armpits. 

“Punno’,” sailed out of Bill’s misty 
elevation: “maybe Chapel Street. I’m 
follerin’ ‘King’s Cross. ’£°7 get ’er 
square—that’s the sort ’e is,” at which 
recondite, but doubtless amusing joke, 
both laughed. 

It seemed that we pursued the King’s 
Cross omnibus through the bye-ways of 
Belgravia. Both of us aimed at coming 
out eventually into Piccadilly by Hyde 
Park Corner, so that Bill was probably 
justified in his theory. Yet, as it chanced, 
he was unable to keep practice in line 
with it, and the conductor and I were 
the first to discover the crisis. “ King’s 
Cross” proved a broken reed. Perhaps 
“King’s Cross” was following some guide 
of his own, like us, and lost him; or it 
may be that “ King’s Cross” was only 
vainglorious, independent, and _ over- 
confident. Or, yet again, ‘* King’s Cross ” 
may have been drunk: it would have 
been almost pardonable in such weather. 
We stumbled faithfully after “ King’s 
Cross”—so faithfully that we nearly 
collided with him. We found him at a 
standstill, and I clambered on the top 
under the roof of fog to listen. 

Bill was objurgating, and the conductor 
of “King’s Cross” was jeering. ‘There 
was not the faintest suggestion of peace 
and good-fellowship, which I was aware 
we all sorely needed that black night. 

“A reg’lar corf-drop,” suggested Bill, 
with embroidery of red and blue. ‘“ Last 
time I seen ’im,” he explained confi- 
dentially in a loud voice to the other 
conductor, ‘’e was findin’ a needle in 
a ’aystack, without lookin’,” and in a still 


louder voice, which rose as an impreca- 
tion, ‘*” T'was all them carrots he sneaked 
at tea off of his stable-mate; they’re a- 
layin’ on his stummick.” 

This derisive spirit, as a matter of fact, 
appeared to me somewhat out of keeping 
not only with justice but with the crisis. 
We had lost our way through trusting 
to ‘“‘King’s Cross,” and it was certainly 
not equitable to abuse “ King’s Cross” 
because of our blind confidence. More- 
over, it would not remedy matters. As 
I climbed down, the conductor, who had 
listened to the war of tongues philo- 
sophically, leaped on his step from the 
kerb, and there was that in his eye which 
gave me pause. I had returned full of 
my news, but the conductor’s eye im- 
plored me. He seemed to wave his hand 
in despair at the two elderly ladies and 
ask mercy. I sat down without opening 
my mouth. 

“Do you know why we have stopped ?” 
demanded a very polite old gentleman 
in the corner. 

I suggested the fog, which seemed to 
satisfy his not very inquisitive mind, and 
he folded his hands and closed his eyes 
again. At seventy I suppose we are 
resigned to fortune; and after all the 
omnibus was comfortable, and some one 
else was responsible. 

The two elderly ladies began to talk 
to each other in low whispers, and once 
or twice endeavoured to attract the at- 
tention of the conductor. But he was 
adamant. It was the second stoppage 
that did the mischief, accompanied as 
it was by a much louder match between 
Bill and ‘ King’s Cross.” 

“What is it? oh, what is it?” de- 
manded the elderly ladies in agitation ; 
and an officious, enterprising clerk of 
seedy aspect, who had at last finished 
cracking and eating nuts, volunteered to 
find out. He returned with the news: 
we were lost! 

The alarm was instantaneous; but, to 
my surprise, the effect on the two elderly 
ladies was not to start another rain of 
questions. Instead they, tremulously but 
firmly, demanded that the omnibus should 
be stopped. We were now going at a 
walking pace, 

“We ain’t got there yet,” said the 
conductor with jaunty arrogance. 

“Stop the ’bus, conductor. You must 
stop the ‘bus,” said the elderly ladies, 
still tremulous and imperative, 





“A young man in reckless undress fronted me, with his hands on his hips” (page 34-) 
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“Where d’yer want to go? Let’s see. 
You was for Praed Street, wasn’t you?” 
asked the worricd man. 

“Yes, but we can’t stay here—we can’t 
stay in a lost omnibus,” declared the two 
with indignant emphasis. ‘“‘ Stop the ’bus.” 

** Best stay where you are, lady,” re- 
marked the conductor dispassionately— 
even, as it occurred to me, now com- 
passionately. 

“If you don’t stop the ’bus, I'll report 
you,” said the most angular elderly lady, 
prodding with her umbrella to give 
emphasis to her febrile anger. 

‘The .conductor rang his bell abruptly, 
the omnibus came to a pause, and the 
two timorous creatures descended care- 
fully into the pitiless night. It seemed 
tragic ; it certainly was pathetic ; but yet 
what could be done? ‘To stem that tide 
of insane panic was impossible ; only facts 
and experience could do that. 

“Here yare. Bank! Bank!” cried 
out the conductor of “King’s Cross,” 
facetiously, glimpsing what was happening. 

“Conductor, have you any notion 
where we are?” I asked. 

“Not the slightest,” said he, with 
cheerful sullenness. ‘Go ahead, Bill. 
Any other lady want to be left till called 
for? Any other lady for a night in the 
streets?” Asa matter of fact there were 
now no ladies left in the omnibus ; only 
the old gentleman, the clerk, and myself. 

“ Clang,” went the bell, and the omnibus 
creaked and rolled on. 

“"Spose they thought I was goin’ to 
land ’em in the river,” said the conductor 
tome with bitter emphasis ; “‘ afore they’re 
done they’ll be in West Kensin’ton.” 

I must confess the picture was a little 
too ugly for me, and I was pricked by 
my conscience. Had I used my tongue 
of simple eloquence I might have dis- 
suaded them; whereas the hospitality of 
the conductor had obviously only terrified 
them further to desperation. ‘They had 
encountered only a_ cold, unfriendly 
silence, as dull and repellent as the night. 
I rose, and swung out of the omnibus. 

“ What, another? Steady !—why 
But I heard no more of the conductor’s 
derision. ‘ King’s Cross” and his com- 
panion thundered in the unseen, and I 
was alone in the middle of the road. 

Now these deliberations had run through 
my head faster than they have been set 
on paper. It must have been no more 
than twenty paces back to the spot at 
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which the unfortunate women had alighted. 
Around, above, were the whirling wreaths 
of the fog, so dense that from where I 
was not even the light of any lamp could 
be detected. Yet I had a_ sense of 
direction in my head. Wherever I might 
be, the pavement must be near. I stepped 
towards it, and found it. Half a dozen 
steps farther took me within the narrow 
circle of a light which gleamed high up, 
as it had been from an infinite distance 
I knew, however, from old experience that 
it was a lamplight and was but three yards 
away. From infinite distance, with the 
first stride, the pin-head of light swelled 
into a brightening eye; with the next the 
eye flashed and sparkled only half a mile 
away ; and with the last, light emerged in 
a radiant dazzle above my head, and I 
just avoided collision with a woman. 

I stopped involuntarily. I had reached 
the spot where I had calculated that the 
unfortunates had got down, and here was 
one. But where was the other? Before 
I could think, a trembling voice spoke : 

“Oh, I’m so glad you came. It was 
so kind of you to come, even afte 
it paused: “I don’t know what I should 
have done by myself.” 

I did not quite understand why this 
solitary condition was necessary, seeing 
that the other could not be so greatly far 
away. But the woman took my arm, with 
something appealing and reluctant in her 
touch, such as was proper to her primness 
of nature and time of age. 

*T am glad to be of any assistance in 
the world,” said I civilly. ‘I was afraid 
you would be in trouble, and so got out.” 

Through the rolling sea of blackness 
my voice returned to me muffled. We 
had begun to move, the lady’s hand 
tremulously within my arm. 

“We shall get somewhere soon,” I 
declared cheerfully, and then again I 
remembered the companion. Which was 
this —the one with the flatter figure and the 
greyer hair? Or was it the juvenile who 
had been the bold interrogator of the 
conductor? From her agitation I guessed 
that this must be the more fearful sister. 
But what had become of the bold bearder 
of conductors? Had the fog simply 
swallowed her up? I came to a pause, 
compelled by the pursuing image of a lost 
and wandering female: if my companion 
had no heart, I had, and would show it. 

“T beg your pardon,” I began, “ but I 
am afraid——” But I got no further, for 
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even through the yellow opacity of the 
lamp above me I was aware of a furred 
cloak which I had not seen upon either 
of the middle-aged ladies in the omnibus. 

“You are afraid?” she replied, with 
something of distance in her voice ; and 
the ring of it, now that I was on the 
alert, confirmed my suspicion. 

“T am afraid you’re cold,” I ended 
rather lamely, for I confess the situation 
flustered me. 

A little uncertain laughter came from 
my companion. 

“You are very kind,” said she, in a 
softer way ; “ I don’t know what has come 
over you. I suppose it’s penitence, is it ? 
No, thank you—I’m not cold. Indeed, I 
have had heat enough to warm me. Is it 
penitence? But I will not ask. You are 
good to repent.” 

Was it penitence? Who, then, was I, 
and what was she? I became, of a 
sudden, dumfoundered by the ré/e. Of 
course, I should have spoken and dis- 
covered myself, but somehow I didn’t. 
This was not either of the middle-aged 
ladies, for certain; but I will confess to 
an insatiate curiosity to know who it was, 
and what she was like. There was not 
the slightest chance of discovering in that 
blackness, which is, perhaps, why I said 
nothing—at least, nothing relevant. 

*“You may call it penitence,” said I, 
lightly. “ Even the plainest woman must 
not be left out on such a night.” 

“ Plainest !” she echoed sharply, with 
something in her voice. 

‘Much less a beautiful,” I continued 
quickly. 

Again her pleasant laughter sounded in 
the fog, but I could see nothing of her 
now, as we were piercing thick, utter 
darkness. 

“Tt must be penitence,” said she. ‘I 
think you must be in a self-deprecating, 
gentle mood. I too am almost penitent.” 

“You mean ?” I asked. 

“Oh, well, one has moods, particularly 
of a black foggy night. And moreover, 
Captain Moreton, I hate having my actions 
dictated. I dislike control.” 

“‘T can understand that,” I answered, 
conscious of the hand that still rested in 
my arm. “ Yet, if you marry——” 

It was a wild shot, and I risked all. 
3ut it turned out satisfactory. 

“IT was pushed over the precipice once, 
I am not anxious to jump down voluntarily 
again.” She spoke dryly. ‘But I am 
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infinitely obliged to you for your penitence. 
Otherwise, perhaps, I might not have 
reached home at all.” 

“Well, you have not got there yet,” 
said I. 

“Ts that a threat?” she asked, with a 
spice of gaiety in her voice. “I believe 
you threaten, Yet I like your threats in 
that amiable voice better than those sour 
tones in the cab.” 

Well, I was Captain Moreton, she was 
a widow, and I had been rude to her in 
a cab. I wondered why. 

‘In similar circumstances I should 
offend again,” I said. 

She was silent a moment, and then out 
of the nether darkness her voice issued 
meditatively, yet with a note, as it were, 
of defiance. 

“Do you suppose there will ever be 
born a man who does not look upon 
woman as his necessary adjunct? Are 
we to have no rights, because the sultans 
of the world deign to cast their eyes on 
us? And, because you fancy yourself in 
love with me, am I therefore not to exercise 
my own independence? It is amazing, 
but it is man.” 

I was in love with her, then ; and really 
by the sound of her voice I had no 
objection. I was also jealous, and I had 
been rude. She had, no doubt, stopped 
the cab and got down to avoid me, in a 
fury ; and I, no doubt, had driven on in 
a sulk. But now that I had come back, 
what was I to do? It was abominably 
cold and discomfortable, but I had not 
noticed that for the last ten minutes. 

“ Have you any idea where we are?” 
my companion interrupted my meditations 
to inquire. 

I confessed that I had not. 

“T thought I was quite close at home,” 
she said, ‘‘ or otherwise I should not have 
got out.” ‘There was quite a shy touch in 
this, as if she would have said: ‘“ Now 
confess I am honest to confess that.” 

I think I answered it as best I might, 
by gently pressing the hand to my side. 

But at that moment there arose two 
bright eyes out of the circumambient 
gloom, and stared at us fiercely like an 
animal. It was a brougham, at rest by 
the kerb, and surely spelled safety. I 
moved up to it. 

“Can you tell me where this is?” I 
asked the coachman. 

There was a certain annoyance in his 
voice as he replied: “ I was goin’ to ack 
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you that, sir. I’m bound for Gloucester 
Road to pick up my master.” 

“Oh, well,” said I, “you're not any- 
where near there. This is somewhere in 
Belgravia, as far as I know; but I won’t 
say it isn’t Chelsea.” 

“Tf I could only get to Brompton 
Road,” began the coachman sullenly. 

But what was the use of hearing him 
out? If he could only get to Brompton 
Road! Great heavens, if we could only 
get home, wherever that was! Brompton 
Road was home, as it was life, light, 
warmth, safety, instead of these im- 
placable, grim silences, deserts and dark- 
ness. I turned from him abruptly. 

To say the truth, I had forgotten the 
strong eyes of the brougham and their 
possibilities, but as I turned and met 
my companion I became suddenly aware 
of them. They were borne home to me 
by the apparition of a face, a face which 
flashed in the gloom, if I may put it 
that way, and vanished. I had a glimpseof 
a set of regular features, of a complexion 
vastly dimmed and shrouded, and of a 
delicious contour. I could say no more, 
but I could have sworn to the beauty. 

** He hasn’t any idea,” I said lightly. 

The gravity of her voice startled me, 
recalling those possibilities again. Her 
hand had dropped from my arm. 

“Would you mind coming three steps 
away from the carriage?” she said in a 
very quiet voice, wholly different from 
that which she had used hitherto. 

I moved with her, and there was nothing 
about us but night. The brougham was 
as completely gone as if it had driven 
round the corner of the fog, but we could 
hear the horses champing five yards away. 

“T should be glad to know who you 
are, and why you did this?” 

She spoke very quietly, and without 
atremor. I had almost expected it, and 
perhaps because it was dark and we could 
not see each other, I was not ashamed. 

“My name is Oliver Weston,” I 
answered, as directly as she had questioned, 
“and I did it for the first five minutes 
because I thought you some one else, for 
the second because I”—I hesitated— 
“for no earthly reason that is any excuse,” 
I said at last. 

**T do not quite understand,” she said, 
still very firmly; “I am anxious not to 
do you wrong, before leaving you. Will 
you tell me whom you thought me ?” 

I explained. ‘‘ There were two elderly 
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ladies in the omnibus,” I said. “J 
thought a 

“T see,” she interrupted with asperity : 
“you were anxious to play your tricks on 
two unfortunate elderly ladies who 2c 

“On the contrary,” I interrupted 
eagerly, “I got out to be of help to 
them, and—and P 

I hesitated, but she finished my sentence 
for me: “And you took me for one of 
them,” she said, with the same asperity. 

“Tt was dark,” I said ; “it was the fog.” 

“* May I ask how you discovered I was 
not one of them?” she inquired, with 
most cold civility. 

“Tt was partly your voice, I think,” I 
said, “and partly your dress.” 

She said nothing for a moment, and 
then: “ You have been very considerate,” 
she said, with obvious sarcasm. “I thank 
you for your services so far, and now I 
will wish you good-evening.” 

** Please—a moment,” I pleaded, grasp- 
ing at vacancy. “You cannot go alone 
into this fog. It would be the elderly 
ladies and the omnibus over again.” 

“Well, I have played the part once, 
apparently,” she replied with hauteur. 
“ Besides, I shall use the brougham.” 

“Tf that coachman reaches anywhere 
rational before daybreak, I shall be greatly 
surprised,” I said emphatically. “He 
hasn’t the remotest notion where he is.” 

‘Nor have you,” she said sharply. 

**T am going to ask at once at one of 
these houses,” I said with determination. 
“TI beg you will do nothing until I have 
done that. Besides,” I added, as I heard 
the noise of wheels, “the brougham has 
gone.” There reached us immediately on 
that the sound of a blow, of smashing glass, 
and of oaths. “There,” said I: “he has 
run over the kerb into a lamp-post.” 

It seemed to me that the fact impressed 
her, for she made no answer, and then, as 
if a sudden recollection came to her: 
“You forget. You have unwarrantably 
obtained my confidence. I can have no 
further dealings with you.” 

I knew, of course, to what she was 
referring, and I thanked Heaven for the 
inspiration I had. ‘A stupid, senseless 
jest, of which I repent, and of which, to 
say truly, I understand nothing. And 
what is more,” said I, ‘‘as I neither know 
your name nor have seen your face, it 
can matter nothing to you. Look upon 
me as a policeman—X t1o001—and use 
my arm as far as your door.” 
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“You have not seen me?” she said 
incredulously. 

‘*T know from your voice and your air 
that you are young,” I boldly answered ; 
‘but beyond that, you may be one of my 
elderly omnibus ladies, for all I know.” 

Again she was silent, but at last spoke. 
“Very well, I will accept your offer, sir,” 
she said. “ Will you kindly knock at one of 
these houses and discover where we are?” 

The voice was incredibly cold and formal, 
but the command was imperious. I had 
no option save to obey; and I groped 
along the iron railings to find an opening. 

“1 think it would be wise if you would 
wait here,” I said timidly. ‘Then there 
will be no chance of your being lost.” 

She made no answer, but followed me, 
and by degrees I edged my way to a gate, 
which gave open abruptly and caused me 
to enter, sprawling. 

“Did you fall? Are you hurt?” came 
a voice through the fog. 

“It’s all right,” I returned. “ Please 
remain where you are. I will soon come 
back with news.” 

I believed so from my heart, for I 
could not have anticipated that the house 
would prove blank, empty, and desolate. 
The bell clanked in a distant cellar, like 
a wail of ghosts inhabiting remote dark- 
nesses. I turned and fled, and poured 
out the truth to the lady. “Never mind,” 
said I, thinking I observed discouragement 
in her attitude as she hung by the railings, 
*“*] will try the next.” 

I did, and by an odd coincidence the 
result was the same; that house also was 
empty. 

“ Perhaps this road’s all empty houses,” 
was my companion’s lugubrious suggestion. 

I scouted the idea, and skipped two 
gates the next time, on the off-chance 
that I Aad struck a vacant row. It may 
be preposterous, but the third house also 
returned no sound save the tinkling, 
melancholy bell. The lady showed signs 
of alarm, which was evidenced in her 
resuming my arm. I believe she did 
it involuntarily. There was something 
terrifying in the abysmal silence, the im- 
penetrable fog, and the vacant buildings. 

“T will walk on for a hundred yards 
and try,” I said resolutely, and we walked 
on arm-in-arm. 

Dejection had made us sympathetic, 
and I think she had forgotten my offence. 
When, after stumbling across a roadway, 
we brought up at a corner house, she said 
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somewhat timidly: “‘ I—I think I will go 
with you up to the house.” 

I did not warn her that it was possible, 
if this house was inhabited at last, that 
the light might discover us to each other. 
I only assented briskly. I was right, as 
it proved, in my thought of the illumina- 
tion. The fanlight was ablaze, and even 
the fog scattered in its circle. My com- 
panion’s face and hair were aureate ; 
gleamed and shone against the white 
night behind us. As I rang I saw, and I 
had then even the thought that she meant 
me to see. At least she saw me looking 
and did not move or hide her wonderful 
face. 

I turned only at the sound of feet along 
the hall; the door went open from me 
suddenly, and the most astonishing din 
saluted my ears. A young man in reck- 
less undress fronted me, with his hands on 
his hips ; but even before I could get out 
my question the refrain of a comic song 
was yelled riotously from an interior room, 
and there was a crash of falling crockery. 

“Would you be so good as to tell me 
where this is?” I said hurriedly. 

“This,” said the young man in the 
shirt-sleeves, “is Liberty Hall, by G fi 
to which a second crash in the room 
beyond gave loud endorsement. 

The chorus broke out anew, and the 
young man joined it. “We'll all be 
merry—we'll all be gay... .” It was 
uncertain of air, but he seemed to find 
pleasure in the mere beauty of the words. 

“] beg your pardon, I have lost my 
way in the fog. Can you tell me what 
street this is?” I said politely. 

He hummed a bar of his song, and 
broke out into laughter. “Clapham 
Junction, old boy—change here for 
Hong-Kong, Suez and Saskatchewan,” 
he said raucously ; and then, observing 
the lady, altered his voice to a wheedling 
tone. ‘Beg your pardon, my dear; I 
didn’t see you. Lost in the fog, are you ? 
Come in, come in! Pretty faces 45 

Something discharged from the back 
of the hall—a cushion, or a hassock, I 
gathered—took him in the small of the 
back, and he staggered over the threshold 
amid a storm of laughter. 

“Come away : let us go,” whispered the 
lady in my ears in distress ; and, obeying 
the pressure of her arm, I turned away. 

Three steps, and the house, the shirt- 
sleeved man -and the fanlight were 
swallowed up. I believe she was more 
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at ease in that deadly wilderness of fog 
than in the full glare of bacchanalian 
vulgarity. 

“We won't try any more houses,” she 
said, with a little sob; “I would sooner 


stay here and walk on. 
somewhere soon. 
straight on and on.” 

“I think,” said I, “that if you would 
tell me where you live, or what address 
you want, I might perhaps be in a 
better position to guide you aright.” 

She hesitated a moment, and then: 
“T want to go to But at this 
this point we all but coilided with two 
shadows that rose like giants swiftly out 
of the gloom. ‘The shadows stopped 
abruptly as we did, and one _ began 
hurriedly, and with a very plaintive voice : 

“Qh, could you kindly tell us where 
we are? We don’t know, and we’ve been 
wandering about for half an hour, ever 
since we got out of an omnibus and . 

Omnibus! And that voluble voice! 
These were the two elderly sisters, then, 
and they, like us, were fog-bound. I felt 
a pity for them warm my heart, a pity 
which not only survived in part from my 
original impulse to befriend them, but 
had also its source in deeper and more 
subtle feelings. The lady’s hand still 
trembled within my arm. 

“ Unfortunately I cannot tell you where 
we are,” I said. “But perhaps we shall 
find some one who can.” 

You will perceive with what generous 
warmth I welcomed them thus rashly. 

“Thank you, oh, thank you!” they 
gushed, and proceeded to range them- 
selves by my side along the pavement. 
The hand slipped unobtrusively but 
determinately from my arm. 1 felt I had 
lost something. 

The elderly ladies chattered, full of 
their adventures, which they appeared to 
think were now over. I seemed to have 
entered a bustling, familiar crowd, and 
I felt 1 preferred the previous solitude. 
It had been cold, it had been dark, but 
it had been refined. What was I now 
but a conductor, to be argued with, 
commanded, pestered with questions and 
anxieties, and poked in the ribs with 
umbrellas? I began to feel like my 
friend on the omnibus, and to excuse 
him. Suddenly I stopped under a lamp- 
post. 

“This road seems to me so narrow,” 
I said, “that it may be a mews. If it is 


We must get 
We will just walk 
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so, it will be only a cud-de-sac, and no fit 
place for ladies. If you will wait here 
I will explore and return in a few minutes.” 

The elderly sisters clung to me physi- 
cally. They refused to let me go. They 
pointed out that they wanted to get to 
Praed Street, and that it must be late. 
If they lost me it seemed that they lost 
everything. ‘The lady made no comment. 
I think there was a certain nobility in 
the courage which preferred isolation, 
abandonment in the nocturnal wilds, to 
association with such pitiful exhibitions of 
alarm. She put a hand on me gently, as 
a snowflake. 

“You will not—you will remember 

“*T will walk along the kerb and count 
the paces. Youcan rely upon me wholly,” 
I said earnestly. 

The elderly sisters accompanied me 
like wings, one on each side, and de- 
nounced London plaintively. I was busy 
counting, according to my promise, and 
hardly listened; but suddenly I stopped 
my reckoning, as two eyes glistened in 
the darkness. 

“Cab!” said I. 

** Ves, sir.” 

The hansom lurched along the kerb. 

‘Get in,” said I to the elderly sisters, 
and they almost tumbled over one another 
in the act. 

“ Have you any idea where you are, 
cabby?” said I. 

“No, sir,” said he, promptly and cheer- 
fully. 

“ Hush,—not so loud,” I said in a 
whisper. “Here is half a_ sovereign. 
These ladies want to go to Praed Street. 
Take them as best you can to wherever 
you can,” 

I don’t suppose his destination mattered 
to him, as he had an equal chance of 
arriving anywhere, and he probably got 
another half-sovereign out of them, if they 
ever arrivedatall. Atany rate he thanked 
me, as did the sisters, and I left them. I 
heard the wheels moving, and they were 
gone. I walked back to the lady. 

“Where are the—what have you done 
with—those women ?” she asked. 

‘“*T haven’t made away with them,” I re- 
plied, lightly ; ‘‘ I found a cab for them.” 

“You found a cab for them?” she re- 
peated coldly. “They were indeed lucky 
to find so capable a champion. It would 
be well if every distressed woman were so 
fortunate.” 

What a fool I was! She thought I had 
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given them the cab in preference to her. 
Well, so I had, ina way. But it had an 
ugly look. I explained that to be in a 
cab was worse than to walk, and I recalled 
to her the accident we had heard the 
brougham meet with. 

“Which, of course, is a very good 
reason,” she replied disdainfully, ‘ for 
imperilling the safety and bones of two 
poor old ladies who trusted you.” 

There was, as you will see, nothing for 
it after that but silence, and accordingly 
I held my tongue. It was she who spoke, 
not quite so severely, yet as one still 
sitting in judgment. 

** And pray is it a mews ?” 

This took me fairly in the wind, for, to 
say the truth, I had clean forgotten what 
my mission had been. The excitement, 
and satisfaction, of getting rid of the 
elderly sisters had made me entirely 
oblivious. 

I stammered. ‘I will go again and 
see,” I said. 

“No,” she said, and there was less 
austerity still in her voice. “I am not 
afraid ; I will go too.” 

We went in silence, but suddenly my 
companion gave vent to an exclamation. 

“Ts that house painted green?” she 
asked excitedly. 

“Yes,” I answered, peering through the 
fog. 

“See if there is a pillar-box on your 
right, please,” she commanded. 

There was. 

“Tt is only six houses farther,” she 
cried, with a note of triumph. ‘I know 
exactly where I am now. No. g, please. 
Do look out for No. 9.” 

I found No. 9 very easily ; the bell rang, 
the door opened; and my companion 
turned on the doorstep, and put out her 
hand. 

“Tt is very late,” said she, with a 
charming smile, ‘or I would ask you to 
come in. But no doubt you will be 
anxious to get home yourself. I am very 
grateful to you.” 

I murmured something in deprecation, 
but I was not at all anxious to get home. 

“Your coming was a godsend,” she 
said pleasantly. Her hand lingered in 
mine, as familiarly as it had rested within 
my arm in the streets. 

“If I have taken some one’s place by 
mistake, I am thankful,” I said boldly. 
“And let me confess I am not really 
penitent.” 
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I could not see if she changed colour, 
but her voice had no suggestion of offence 
in it. 

“Oh, you have taken no one’s place,” 
she said lightly. Her eyes flashed like a 
challenge at mine. “ Perhaps when we 
are both recovered, Mr. Weston,” she 
said, ‘“‘I might be allowed to thank you 
under less embarrassing circumstances.” 

She gave a tiny, pretty laugh, as if to 
suggest embarrassment; and I like to 
think that her voice was quite soft then. 

The door closed, and as I passed out 
into the street I only remembered and 
thought of her look. I will confess I was 
mightily moved; and it was not until I 
had gone with my head in the air, at 
reckless random, a hundred yards or 
more, that I was suddenly brought up 
with the reflection that I knew neither 
her name nor her address ! 

Condemning my folly in proper terms, 
I retraced my way. I would be content 
with the address at present. No. 9! 
No. 9, what? I walked a hundred paces 
backwards and ran into the railings of a 
square. I vaguely remembered crossing 
a long stretch of metalled road. This 
must be the square. But in which 
direction was I togo? I made my choice, 
and started again, and ten minutes later 
I was up against the square railings again. 
So far as I can calculate I must have 
battled with the problem of how to reach 
No. 9 for quite an hour. You see, as I 
did not know how to reach any place, I 
might just as well be trying to reach No. 9. 
At the end of an hour I heard a growing 
rumble of noise. By this time I was 
wandering mechanically, as an automaton 
might do, groping along railings, tapping 
on kerbs, and warding off a thousand 
menaces that emerged from the fog. 
Then, within five minutes the curtain 
thinned, lightened, and took off over the 
houses ; and Knightsbridge was beginning 
to roar again in front of me. 

That was the irony of it. I had 
wandered for an hour, but I had not the 
faintest idea where. So soon as I had 
definitely lost her, the fog lifted. Yes, I 
had lost her, as one might have dropped 
a jewel, in the night. The idea of re- 
covering her tickled me with a ghastly 
sense of the ludicrous. She was swallowed 
up behind the veil of that black, mal- 
odorous, and malignant fog. 

There was nothing to do but to take a 
cab home. 
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BY R. CG 
N ingenious and __ enterprising 
American naval officer, Lieutenant 
Harlow, has conceived a_ great 

idea, and, if we may trust a recent issue 
of the New York /Vor/d, is preparing to 
put it into execution. In a published 
interview Lieutenant Harlow declares that 
he sees no reason “why a boy of eighteen 
or nineteen should enter college practically 
ignorant of the countries which he is to 
study about. I will build a big ship,” he 
continues, “and take the boys around 
the world before they enter college.” As 
aresult a ship, to be called Young 
America, is being built at Perth Amboy, 
and before long two hundred and fifty 
American lads are to start on board of 
her for a cruise, which is to last four 
years. As a matter of fact, there are to 
be four separate cruises, each lasting from 
eight to ten months, the ship landing her 
human freight every year in America for 
a vacation. You are not to imagine, 
however, that these two hundred and fifty 
soaring human boys are to be left to their 
own devices on board or on land. Not 
a bit of it: two dozen ‘college professors” 
are to go with them, to watch over their 
intellectual development —in short, to take 
them through a complete curriculum in 
which almost every imaginable subject 
has a place. In a fine burst of frenzy 
the young lion of the New York World 
describes how these youthful heroes “ al- 
ready feel the salt sea winds singing past 
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their ears, and see the strange catamarans, 
dhows, and prahus leap around the head- 
lands of strange sea isles,” 

Before you have time to inquire in 
what respect precisely a sea isle differs 
from a land isle, you are whirled away in 
order that you may picture the boys 
“traversing the long yellow levels ”—here 
is local colour with a vengeance—“ that 
lead to the Pyramids, and climbing the 
granite face of the Sphinx ”—a piece of 
vandalism on which I hope the two 
dozen college professors will place a veto. 
“Imagine,” proceeds the [Vorld, “a well 


equipped boys’ school at sea. Imagine 
studying your Plato and your Cicero 


and the glories of the old Roman Empire 
with the ruins of the Colosseum and the 
Parthenon almost in sight.” It is a curi- 
ous mixture, and the “‘ almost” adds to it 
a fine vague feeling of mystery thoroughly 
appropriate to the conjunction of the 
Colosseum and the Parthenon. Immedi- 
ately afterwards, however, we drop back 
to earth, or rather to water, again, for we 
are asked to “‘imagine, too, a completely 
furnished dormitory, gymnasium, library, 
museum and laboratory, all afloat on the 
blue ocean and sailing to every port.” 
Well, I have strained my imagination 
to the necessary pitch, and I am free to 
admit that the plan, after all necessary 
deductions have been made, appears to 
be a good one. Regular school games, 
of course, there cannot be, and to that 
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extent the spirit of healthy emulation 
among the boys may suffer. College 
professors are not, perhaps, from a boy’s 
point of view, ideal travelling companions ; 
but after all, if you must be under a 
professor somewhere, it is better to be 
under him at sea than on land. Only 
four hours (from 8.30 a.m. to 12.30 p.m.) 
are to be set apart for regular school 
work. The afternoons are for exercise, 
for sight-seeing (when in port), and for 
various pursuits which the boys will find 
no difficulty in organising. It is stated 
that if a boy should feel indisposed, two 
regular physicians will be at his call. 
Nothing is said about the possible in- 
disposition of members of the staff—which 
is unfair, for observation teaches me that 
your average college professor is highly 
liable to sea-sickness. Perhaps, however, 


the professors are to be guaranteed sailors, 
proof against rolling and pitching and 
tossing, and competent to lecture on Greek, 
Latin, English, trigonometry, history and 
the rest of it with an unblanched cheek 
and a dry brow in the midst of a cyclone. 








‘Imagine studying your Plato. . . .” 
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In any case, we may be sure that not many 
of the two hundred and fifty boys will 
enjoy their first few days, or profit much 
during that time by the stored-up wisdom 
of their teachers. 
ever, things will settle down, friendships 
and feuds will spring up, the red-headed 
boy, the squint-eyed boy, the fat boy, the 
thin boy, and the diminutive boy, will 
receive their candidly personal nicknames ; 
the professors will be silently summed up 
and characterised, this one as a just beast, 
the other asa “favourer” (surely even 
American masters sometimes favour), and 
the whole world of school, cribbed and 
cabined it may be, but none the less 
vigorous and noisy, will set out upon its 
travels to the strange sea isles where the 
catamarans and dhows and prahus leap 
around the headlands. 

These youngsters, though their discipline 
may be irksome, and their school con- 
ventions unduly rigid owing to the narrow 
space within which their movements must 
necessarily be confined, will gain enormous 
advantages over their home-keeping con- 
temporaries. At an impressionable 
age they will realise in the most 
forcible manner that there are 
countries beyond their own, nations 
prosperous and energetic, each with 
its own flag and its own great history 
and traditions, fighting out for them- 
selves, each in its own way, the great 
questions of national greatness and 
individual prosperity. If they are 
open-minded, observant, and, above 

all, if their instructors watch over 
their development with 
proper care, they will have 
gripped the fact of the 
essential unity of history, 
and have come to believe 
that we live in a world in 
which it is just as neces- 
sary that others should 
thrive as that we ourselves 
should be wealthy. With 
larger minds and broader 
views they will eventually 
become more useful citi- 
zens. They will lose no 
jot of their admiration and 
love for their own country, 

- but they will temper the 

- expression of their views 
by the knowledge _ that 
they are not after all the 
only men who make the 


After that period, how- , 
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world. Spread-eagleism and _ insularity 
(and those who occupy a vast continent 
are not less prone to insularity than those 
who live on a little island) will wither, 
and a sounder patriotism based on a 
varied experience of men and things will 
take its place. And for these inestimable 
advantages they will each have paid 
Lieutenant Harlow an annual sum of 
£256. It is about as much as the 
parents of a boy at one of our best 
public schools spend on his so-called 
education. 

If such a scheme must be pronounced 
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him as because he hopes for brilliant 
individual distinction. He is loyal, and, 
on the whole, temperate, slightly lethargic, 
but prone to occasional fits of berserker 
excitement. His honour is unquestion- 
able: he would die rather than do a mean 
action or infringe the smallest clause of 
the little code of conduct that he has set 
up for himself as good form. He doesn’t 
reason or talk about such affairs ; they are 
matters of second nature with him. He 
is, perhaps, too much the slave of his little 
conventions, and frowns too severely on 
harmless eccentricity. ‘The original, indi 
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“If a boy should feel indisposed, two regular physicians will be at his call.” 


excellent in the case of American boys, 
even more excellent would it be in the 
case of English boys or young men. I 
have seen much of youngsters on both 
sides of the Atlantic, and I am tempted 
to draw up a comparison between the 
average types as I have known them. 
Let me take on either side the ordinary 
undergraduate. The Englishman is a 
healthy, robust specimen, trained to en- 
durance, taking his successes modestly and 
bearing his reverses and disappointments 
with calm resignation. He plays his 
games as much because he likes the 
games and the violent exercise they give 


vidual boy is, to his schoolfellows, merely 
a “madman”; at the University he steps 
back into a moderate sanity and may even 
have his social successes, but on the whole 
he is not very favourably regarded. To 
sum up, it may be said that, so far as 
health, bodily development and ethics are 
concerned, the English boy takes a very 
high rank. How is it on the other side, 
with the American? Physically, I think, 
he is fully the equal of his English cousin 
in strength and bodily development. _In- 
deed, in mere development of muscle he 
probably stands higher, for in America 
a more careful attention is paid to this 


“Nothing is said about the possible indisposition of members 


of the teaching staff.’ 


special subject at the universities. In 
general health, in robustness of constitution 
and in endurance, the advantage is with 
the Englishman. His food as a boy is, I 
believe, simpler and healthier, his nerves 
are less liable to excitement, and the result 
is, if I may use an expressive Americanism 
which I have often heard, that he does 
not suffer so much from “his stomach 
going back on him.” Something there is 
in the air of America, certainly in the 
Eastern States, which, though it exhilarates, 
like champagne, for a time, has the effect 
of wearing men out. It makes them 
highly capable of sudden and violent 
effort, but it leaves them with less staying- 
power than that possessed by the youngsters 
of our own country. The American, in 
fact, is a fearfully nervous and a wonder- 
fully earnest boy, even in his games. A 
failure in baseball or football or rowing 
means to him irreparable disaster. I 
have seen a crew of eight stalwart men, 
after their defeat in a_boat-race, all 
sobbing like children, while the diminu- 
tive Coxswain, with tears streaming down 
his worn cheeks, was explaining to every- 
body who would listen to him that the 
whole gloomy catastrophe was due to 
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his own insufferable incompetence 
and miserable excess of weight. 
Under similar circumstances an 
English crew would not have 
displayed extravagant joy, but 
their grief would have been far 
less demonstrative and much 
more quickly cured. ‘The Ameri- 
can has taken over our sports 
ready made, with all their tra- 
ditions of manliness and honour 
formed by many years of slow 
growth. He has thrown himself 
into them with a passionate and 
feverish intensity that passes the 
Englishman’s comprehension. 
Football he has developed into 
an affair of great strategy and 
detailed tactics, _—_ elaborately 
worked out on paper and in 
the field to such an extent that 
the successful captain has to 
combine in his own person the 
profound skill of a Moltke and 
the dashing energy of a Skobeleff. 
In rowing he has_ necessarily 
been more narrowly restricted, 
but in this, as in all his sports, 
supported as they are by the 
carefully organised cheers of his 
supporters, he shows the same deadly and 
overwhelming earnestness, making of sport 
not a recreation but a business, not a 
relief for pent-up energy but a formidable 
engine for depressing his vital force. In 
honourable conduct, in his hatred of mean- 
ness, in all the ethics of manliness, the 
American boy needs no praise of mine. 
In that respect we may be proud to think 
that we are his equals. His social rules 
are perhaps less conventional and rigid 
than ours, he has a wider outlook and is 
more tolerant of originality. So far there 
is not very much to choose, then, between 
the American youngster and the English. 
How do the two stand in relation to the 
development of their mental powers—in 
a word, to their education ? 

Now, I do not require to be told of 
the danger of such broad generalisations 
as I have indulged in. I know that 
any reader of this article will be able to 
produce particular instance after instance 
on one side or the other to prove that 
my view is inaccurate. Still 1 maintain 
it, for I have not formed it lightly, but 
have based it on a careful and dis- 
passionate observation extending, in the 
case of the English boy, over more years 
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than I care to remember, and, in the case 
of the American, over two years of close 
association with him in his daily life. I 
say, then, that in education the ordinary 
American beats the English boy out of 
sight. There can be no comparison 
between the two. ‘The English public 
school boy, even after he has spent a 
year or two, or has gone so far as to 
take a pass degree, at a_ university, 
is one of the most profoundly ignorant 
creatures on the face of the earth. Try 
him in the most 
ordinary subjects. 
Of geography he 
knows only as much 
as he may _ have 
gathered 
by col- 
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lecting postage 
stamps; with 
English litera- 
ture he is not even on terms 
of distant politeness; as 
often as not he refuses to 
submit to the conventions of 
spelling, and the style and 
composition of his letters would make 
a housemaid smile. Speak to him of 
the necessity for an occasional full-stop 
or the advantages of a comma or two, 
and he'll listen to you with an air of 
deference, no doubt; but next time he 
writes a letter he is as likely as not to 
sprinkle his punctuation out of a pepper- 
pot, just as he sprinkled his Greek accents 
at school. The modern history whether 
of his own country or of the world in 
general is a sealed book to him. Here 
is an accurate report of a conversation. 
I merely premise that scores of youngsters 
have been indirectly tested in the same 
way, and have been found just as much at 
sea. ‘They were passing through Trafalgar 
Square, a senior man and a junior, and 
this was the dialogue :— 

THe Junior. ‘That’s Nelson on the 
column, isn’t it? 
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THE Senior. Yes, of course. You 
know what he did? 

THE J. Oh yes: thrashed the French 
somewhere, 
THE S. 

too. 

THE J. (surprised). Oh, the Spanish, 
did he? I thought we’d always been 
pals with the Spaniards. When was that? 
(Tentatively) Somewhere about Queen 
Elizabeth’s time ? 

(Explanations ensue.) 

THE J. (vesuming). But who was this 
other Napoleon, that you say got thrashed 
by the Germans? I didn’t know there 
were more than one. 

THE S. (desperately). Can you tell me 
any wars that have taken place during the 
nineteenth century ? 

THE J. (reflecting). Let me 
see. (Brightly) Oh yes, there’s 
the Boer war. 

THE S. Right. Now for 
another. 


Yes, and the Spanish fleet 


THE J. Ican’t 


SKINNY remember any 
others. Never 






“Their candidly personal 
nicknames.” 


heard of ’em. (Correcting himself) Oh, 
by the way, the Americans and the 
Cubans had a bit of a dust up, didn’t 
they ? 

[ The subject is abandoned, and the con- 
versation returns to the chances 
of Jones getting his blue. 

What are you going to do with a 
youngster like this, and with the thousands 
who know no more than he does? He 
has gone through his school; he will 
pass his examinations at Oxford or 
Cambridge by dint of cramming, and 
then he will be on your hands like a 
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steel blade of the finest temper but 
without either point or edge, and with 
this additional peculiarity, that the time 
is past when point and edge can be 





The diminutive coxswain, 


profitably added. If England is to wake 
up, she might do worse than employ 
a part of her vigilance in the inquiry 
whether her great public schools, with 
all their proud record for the formation 
of character and the inculcation of man- 
liness and honour, have done their duty 
by the minds of the great mass of average 
boys committed to their care. ‘They can 
produce their scholars, they can make 
their boys solid in constitution and famous 
for integrity. Why do they not devote 
more of their energy to the elementary 
education of the ordinary boy ? 

Answers are not lacking. We are told 
that schools have their traditions to con- 


sider ; that they have to think not only of 


their traditions, but of the parents who 
send boys to school, and that of all 
influences obstructive to progress and 
enlightenment that of the parents is the 
worst and the most persistent. We may 
be told, further, that in a great public 
school the system should aim not at 
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squeezing boys into a scholastic uniformity 
of mediocrity, but rather at leaving the 
various sorts of boys reasonable liberty to 
develop, and thus eventually to select the 
best minds for higher advancement. It is 
an attractive system, and the only plea 
that can be urged against it with any 
force is this: that it has so far failed, 
absolutely and entirely, to grip the 
ordinary boy, who is beyond all the rest 
liable to slackness and ignorance. How- 
ever that may be, I am certain that in 
some way or other the American system, 
at school and at college, gets a tighter 
hold on the average lad, and forces him 
to take larger doses of the unpalatable 
food of information. I do not suppose 
for a moment that the American has by 
nature and inheritance a more powerfully 
furnished or a more alert mind than the 
Englishman. If you were to take samples 
of the boys of a dozen different nation- 
alities, I guarantee you would find them 
all strongly averse to school, not favourably 
disposed to masters, and all anxious to 
read no books and do no lessons for the 
longest possible period of each day. But 
the result of the American way of dealing 
with boys is 10 counteract this natural 
tendency. In England it is far too often 
developed and encouraged. Boys and 
young men are never hard to satisfy, and 
it seems specially easy for them to be 
satisfied with themselves. Here and 
there you meet an ambitious boy, a boy 
who really wishes to work and does work. 
This is the boy who gets the scholarship 
at the university, and reflects a part of 
his glory on the school that trained him. 
But there are a hundred self-satisfied, 
complacent, ignorant, unambitious boys 
to one who “saps” and gets prizes, and 
it is to the moulding of this raw material 
that a school system should devote itself. 
At a school you get, of course, the natural 
dunce, as you get the natural genius, but 
between these two extremes come the 
average boys in their various degrees. As 
matters are at present it is far more likely 
that these will be allowed to drift back 
into the dunce class for want of a deter- 
mined and persistent effort to drive them 
into the neighbourhood of the genius. 

I have often heard defenders of our 
system talk of the public-school tone as 
of some mysteriously indefinable quality 
which only the public-school boy can 
secure, and he only by a persistent drill 
of body and mind carried on through 
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many years, during which, apparently, it 
is absolutely essential that the boy should 
be withdrawn from the influence of his 
home, and committed to a boarding-house 
with other young barbarians, some of 
whom are to give him an example of 
correct manners, while others are to kick 
him and cuff him into the approved 
mojel of good breeding. And during 
the whole of this time the immense weight 
of public opinion is to press upon him, 
crush out his individualism, and deliver 
him at last as like his fellows as one 
sheep in a flock is to the others in the eyes 
of everyone except the shepherd. I have 
heard a great deal, I say, of this tone, but 
when it came to giving examples of it I 
generally found that I could produce as 
many specimens showing its best character- 
istics from the ranks of the small-school 
boys, from the ranks of those who had 
been day-boys, and from those who had 
never been at school at all, as my friends 
could show from the authorised public 
schools, On the other hand, I could 
always have undertaken to show any 
number of specimens of public-school 
boys who had nothing of the much-talked- 
of tone about them except tender 
memories of evasions of duty, frequent 
swishings, and rough and disagreeable 
manners. 

For heaven’s sake let us be perfectly 
candid about this question! What 
is our present scheme? We send 
our boys away from home to a 
boarding-school at the tender age 
of eight or nine—that is to say, at 
an age when a _ boy is specially 
sensitive and impressionable ; we 
send him out, a lonely and melan- 
choly little fellow, to fend for him- 
self. For the greater part of the 
year we withdraw him from the 
humanising influence of his home, 
from the tender care of his mother 
and the experience of his father, 
and plunge him into a new world, 
with new associations and strange 
influences. So the boy be- 
gins to acquire that tone 
which is to stand to him 
throughout life as the em- 
bodiment of all that is 
worthy and honourable in 
life and conduct. At the 
age of thirteen, or there- 
abouts, he goes from his 
preparatory school to Eton, 
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or Harrow, or Rugby, or the other schools; 
he becomes from that moment a small 
part of a gigantic machine, is moulded 
and crushed by the opinion of his fellows, 
admires what they admire, detests what 
they detest, and so finally is delivered 
at the doors of his college. This system 
I have no hesitation in branding as detri- 
mental to the boy himself and, through 
him, to the nation of which he is to form 
a part. 

How has the reverence for the fetish 
of boarding-schools arisen in our midst ? 
Why should it be considered essential 
for a mere baby (for a boy of eight or 
nine is nothing more) to be taken away 
from the tender care of his parents, 
entrusted to total strangers, and subdued 
by regulations of which he cannot realise 
the cogency even when his masters are 
most impressive as to their necessity ? 
It is an unnatural and, necessarily, an 
unhealthy system. It reverses the natural 
order of things, and makes those who are 
distant strangers into the nearest pro- 
tectors of the little human waif. I cannot 
think of a single argument, worthy of 
a moment’s consideration, that can be 
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urged in favour of this plan of premature 
exile. I know how I shall be met. 
Masters of private preparatory schools 
and parents of little boys who have gone 
through them will tell me that, as matters 
are at present, it is impossible for a boy 
to do himself credit at a large school and, 
subsequently, at a university, unless he 
has first passed through the mill of a 
private school. I have no faith in this 
assertion. For myself, I should be far 
more willing to acquiesce in a system 
which should make it 
impossible for a boy 
to be taken from the 
gentle and humanising 
care of his home—-to 
be sent to a boarding- 
school under the protec- 
tion of strangers—until 
he had had some small 
chance of forming his 
character and _ resisting 
the deadening influences 
of a ridiculous public 
opinion formed by those 
who are neither older 
nor wiser than he. If 
boys must go to a 
boarding-school in order 
that they may have 
about them the mysteri- 
ous aroma of a public 
school, I am sure they 
will be none the worse 
for beginning to acquire 
it, say at the age of 
about fourteen. 
Unquestionably, if 
you take boys at the 
age of eight or nine 
and begin to put them 
through the mill, you 
will secure a_ certain 
uniformity of character 
and expression. Are you quite sure that 
you are wise in aiming at this uniformity 
so early, in risking the loss of that  in- 
dividuality which may become in after 
life the savour of existence? Little 
schools and big schools, preparatory 
schools just as much as public schools, 
have their petty ideals rigorously modelled 
on conventional patterns of character and 
conduct—conventions, that is to say, 
established by boys and admitted by 
masters. My experience compels me to 
doubt. I was for some months at a 
French Lycée. In my class I sat next, 
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on one side, to the son of the local 
gendarme, on the other to the son of 
one of the local grocers. One of them, 
little Fouque, the son of the gendarme, 
wore a blouse; both had bullet heads 
closely cropped,—but nobody presumed 
to found disparaging remarks on_ the 
parentage of either, or on the fact that 
Fouque’s garb was not all that wealth 
and convention might require. At an 
English school such a condition of toler- 
would have been impossible. I 
cannot help thinking 
that the French system 
was the healthier and 
led to the better results. 

Let me sum up. I 
am not prepared to 
deny-—indeed, I am pre- 
pared to admit with a 
hearty sincerity — that 
our English school sys- 
tem may produce in the 
end an admirable type 
of man. At the same 
time I believe that this 
man is barely half in- 
structed, that his mental 
equipment is defective, 
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and that if he is in 
after life brought up 


against a boy trained 
on the American plan 
he will be forced to 
acknowledge his ___in- 
feriority. I admire the 
manliness and honour, 
the ‘great lessons of 
character, that our boys 
acquire, but I venture 
to think that they could 
have these and yet be 
able to face the struggle 
of life with a_ better 
and more complete pre- 
paration. I know that character is a 
great thing, and that conduct, as Matthew 
Arnold said, is three parts of life, but 
I am convinced that, if we paid more 
heed to instruction and knowledge, and 
less to petty convention and the pre- 
mature acquirement of tone, we should 
still produce a type of youth that we 
could safely match against the whole 
world. If we go on in our present 
system we shall be distanced, because our 
youngsters, the men of the coming genera- 
tion, are ignorant while the youngsters of 
other nations are instructed. 
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T was late August, and all London 
| seemed to be emptying through 
Paddington, as if urged by one 
desperate instinct for safety, guided by 
the clouds of steam billowing out into 
the great semicircle of bright blue sky. 
Euston and Waterloo are railway stations, 
but Paddington is the gate of the west. 

He had been waiting on the platform 
for twenty minutes, now rigid with 
suppressed excitement, now striding up 
and down in a frenzy of anxiety. Every 
time a cab whirled into the station he 
darted forward with boyish eagerness, 
only to stop crestfallen as another stranger 
flung open the doors and stepped out. 
He held a half-crown, the first money 
to be paid on her behalf, a symbol of 
possession, tightly clasped in his hand. 
As the hands of the great clock were 
deflected from the straight line and neared 
the angle marked in his brain as with 
hot iron, he began to mutter feverishly. 
Against the hubbub of the place, the 
shouting of porters, the slamming of 
doors, the shrieking of engines, all knit 
up in a continuous roar of escaping steam, 
his voice was unheard, so that he spoke 
louder and louder until he almost shouted, 
“She’s afraid—that’s it: she’s afraid !” 

The shock of her coming was its quiet- 
ness. In the lull preceding the departure 
of his train he had fallen into a dazed 
condition, staring at a rubber-tired hansom 
running smoothly towards him without 
haste, without significance. 

Mechanically, he noted every detail of 
the driver’s appearance: the tight red 
skin of his face, newly shaved, his waxed 
moustache, the rose in his buttonhole ; 
when the hansom opened like a flower, 
and she sprang lightly to the ground, her 
white face unaltered by fear or excitement. 
He gave the cabman his fare, caught up 
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her little handbag, and they ran to the 
train without a word. 

She leaned back against the cushions 
and closed her eyes with a great sigh that 
left her slim body quivering. He took 
both her hands into his nervous clasp, 
murmuring confusedly. What clairvoyance 
helped him it is impossible to say ; but 
when she opened her eyes he sprang up 
and said awkwardly: “I am going next 
door—it is a smoking-carriage.” He 
hurried away from the abject gratitude of 
her piteous mouth and eyes: though he 
could not face her, he felt he would have 
given his life to win that look. When at 
last the train started he stood up regardless 
of his fellow-passengers, uncovered his 
head, and, leaning out of the window, cried 
aloud: ‘“‘ Thank God ! oh, thank God!” 

During the long nine hours of their 
journey, though he sent books and food 
to her compartment, he did not try to see 
her. He looked forward with dread to 
the changing at the junction, but here she 
was mistress of herself and the situation. 
They had a hurried meal together in the 
refreshment-room, and it was he who 
crumbled bread and stared out of the 
doorway. Once she laid her hand upon 
his, and he blushed and trembled like a 
schoolboy. She reminded him when the 
local train started: he had forgotten—it 
all seemed so unimportant now. 

As if he had only just received the 
impression, he said nervously, “I was 
afraid you would miss the train at 
Paddington.” 

“Not if I lived,” she answered, 
passion as without exaggeration. 

Whether in the pride of security or to 
cover his agitation, he said: ‘ What if 
something beyond my control had pre 
vented me being there? what would you 
have done?” 


without 
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*“T should have gone to Marian’s: | 
should have waited there until you were 
ready for me.” 

“Does Marian 
quickly. 

“No: but Marian knows me... . 
Don’t you see,” she added, turning to him 
seriously, ‘that my having said ‘yes’ 
made it impossible for me to go on living 
in that house ?” 

When he put her into the other train 
and turned to leave her, she looked dis- 
appointed. He got into her compartment 
with a confused “Thank you.” But fora 
quick little sob at intervals she talked 
quite naturally. 

“Jane,” she said,—“‘may I send for 
Jane, soon? She'll break her heart, left 
behind. I was almost tempted : 

“Good God!” he gasped: “you didn’t 
say anything ?” 

‘““No, no, silly boy,” she laughed. ‘Then 
she shut her eyes and, still smiling, added : 
“The only thing that will worry Jane is 
that you did not come to the house for 
me—with horses.” 

“Tt was better not ?” he asked, a little 
jealous of his honour. 

“That would have been grotesque,” 
she answered decisively. 

He appeared to be thinking of some- 
thing. “In a week,” he said: “ Jane 
shall come in a week.” When he said ‘“‘a 
week” she turned very white, as if the 
definite space of time brought her face to 
face with something she had not realised 
before. She did not speak again, and 
when he, gazing at her abstractedly, 
murmured, ‘“ How beautiful you are!” as 
if in wonder, she only smiled beseech- 
ingly. 

It was quite dark when they reached 
their journey’s end. The station people 
touched their caps to him, addressing him 
by name, with pleased surprise: they 
looked at her curiously, but she did not 
flinch. A horse and trap were in waiting, 
as if in a fairy tale. An elderly man with 
close grey whiskers came forward and 
took his bag from the porter. 

“Where?” she asked faintly, holding 
back for the first time. 

“St. Brierne: I go there every 
September,” he explained. “They have 
been told to make ready as usual; the 
only difference is that there are two 
of us.” 

She trembled slightly as he helped her 
into the trap beside the driver, who greeted 


know?” he asked 
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her respectfully as Mrs. Ayling. He bit 
his lip, uncertain how she would take this 
first intimation from the outside of the 
irrevocable. But she turned round on 
her seat and gave him her hand; and 
though he could not see her eyes he knew 
that they were full of understanding. It 
was a twelve-mile drive, and he marvelled 
how she hid her fatigue and agitation. 
He was touched and pleased to notice 
that their driver was affected by her 
presence, answering her eager questions 
with almost reverent admiration in his 
voice. She used the words ‘* My husband” 
several times, and without a quaver. 
When they reached St. Brierne, and he 
lifted her down from the trap, it was 
evident that she missed something. 

“The sea?” she asked: ‘ where is the 
sea? I thought St. Brierne was right on 
the shore.” She turned and looked up 
at the dark church tower: “Isn't this 
where all the drowned people come? I 
had always wanted to see the place where 
the drowned people are buried.” 

He explained that though the little 
churchyard was indeed filled with the 
graves of the drowned, the sea itself was 
half a mile away. She winced and 
hesitated before the lighted windows of 
the cottage 

“T thought, perhaps,” he murmured, 
“that you would prefer not to have any- 
body in the house. Mrs. Trembath will 
have got everything ready ; she will come 
every day—until we can send for Jane.” 

“Yes, that will be better,” she said, 
but still hesitated. The driver approached 
with the keys of the house. 

“Mrs. ‘Trembath has gone home, sir: 
she understood that she need not sit 
up. . . . Good-night, sir.” 

She stood straining her ears until the 
sound of the wheels had died away. 
They passed up the little flagged path- 
way; the firelight danced on the blind, 
inexpressibly homely. 

“But the sea?” she murmured. 

His hand shook as he unlocked the 
door ; the two keys, tied with a piece of 
string, clanked together. 

“We'll have some supper and then 
go down, if you are not too tired.” 

“No, let us go now,” she persisted. 

“But, my dear girl, you must come 
in and get warm and have a rest,” he 
said, 

But she would not cross the threshold. 
He took his bag inside. 
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“Mrs, Trembath has made it very 
comfortable, and supper is quite ready,” 
he called from within. She craned her 
neck from the door, and exclaimed with 
girlish delight at the prettily arranged 
table. At the moment he half regretted 
the confidence of his arrangements. He 
stood hiding the chair on which were 
placed a white dressing-gown and slippers 
trimmed with swansdown, holding out his 
arms in a mute appeal. 

But she stepped back. “The sea: let 
us go down to the sea,” she said gravely. 

They spoke little during their walk. 
The inequalities of the ground threw 
them together, so that their shoulders 
touched, and for a while they walked 
hand in hand like two children. It was 
the time of the harvest moon, but the 
sky was clouded. With the first sight 
of the sea she hung on his arm, breathing 
heavily. Where the lane ended, a stubble- 
field, grey under the diffused light, stooped 
in a hollow curve to the edge of the cliff, 
where a vague moon-path over the water 
began immediately, as if leading them 
onward. As he helped her over the 
stone hedge the field was dotted with 
scuttling rabbits. The sky was dappled 
like grey tortoiseshell with faint amber 
touches round the hidden moon, but the 
night was so clear that they could see 
the gulls and gannets resting on separate 
socks of the reef that lay beneath them. 
At a little distance from land were three 
lighted buoys marking the chain of sunken 
rocks, whose victims filled St. Brierne 
churchyard. As they approached the 
shore she held closer to him, and her 
deep, regular breathing told how she was 
affected. ‘ 

““Would you like to stay here for a 
little while ?” he asked, after a speechless 
quarter of an hour. 

“Yes, for a little while.” 

“Let us find a place where we can 
sit down.” 

They clambered, he helping her, over 
the rocks, until they reached a ledge some 
twelve feet from the top of the cliff and 
immediately over the reef. Here was a 
little alcove, snug and warm, shut in right 
and left like an armchair by descending 
spurs of rock. To their right they could 
see nothing but the top of the cliff, cut 
into black tors and cromlechs, hard 
against the sky; but on their left the 
arm was lower, allowing them to see the 
curving line of coast fading into fainter 
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greys, and ending in a far headland, set 
with a fixed bright light. They looked 
straight out to sea, where the horizon was 
a dark violet grey pearling into lighter 
pools beset with black reefs. All above 
and around was a great silence, intensi- 
fied by the sound of minute happenings 
below ; a faint discussion increasing with 
the incoming tide. At intervals, with the 
shifting wind, they could hear the dirge- 
like sound of a bell-buoy westward along 
the coast. 

They sat in silence for a long while, a 
gentle air on their faces, brushed almost 
by the bats wheeling and chirping about 
them. It was for him a time of great 
anxiety. He knew her too well to risk 
a question, or evento precipitate the 
moment of speech. Almost doglike he 
followed the dimly discerned movements 
of her head, adorable even in this light, 
and hung upon the hurry and catch of 
her breathing. Once, by the quiver of 
her lips and the lift of her breast, he 
knew that she was crying, and all his 
being clenched hands in an agony to 
be reassured that he had not wronged 
her. Bringing the past to cross-examina- 
tion, he was certain that he had not: he 
had recreated her so often in sleepless 
nights out of the words she had allowed 
him—words neither carelessnorcoquettish, 
but with her heart’s blood in them—that 
he almost laughed at the questions, “ Did 
he know her? Was she strong enough?” 
He could say before God that neither he 
nor she had tempted the other, but that 
out of the shameful misery of her days 
both, with eyes unclouded by any passion, 
had seen and recognised that if there were 
any mercy in nature or hope in life they 
two must up and leave all else to right 
itself as best it could. Thinking upon 
that made clear how unimportant was 
even their love, as the world would under- 
stand it. Indeed, but for the stain and 
horror to which she had been exposed, 
their step would not have become neces- 
sary. They sat so high in knowledge 
of each other that silence, death even, 
if they could only remain conscious of 
their love, was the finest thing that could 
happen. He felt, and he knew that she 
shared his feeling, that they were lifted 
above into the great white silence, and 
looked down on two little figures by the 
sea; and that out of all the spaces and 
myriads of the universe they two should 
come together was miracle enough to 





numb any other thought and make the 
act of speech ridiculous. His momentary 
vexation that her failure to comply with 
the practical details of the situation might, 
attract more notice than was necessary 
was already a matter for penitence. 

As if by some beautiful sympathy she 
put out her hand for his, saying, ‘ Bear 
with me a little, dear: I have not been 
myself for so many years.” 

“Only just tell me that you are not sorry.” 

She did not make any protestation, but 
laughed low in her throat. After that he 
felt no further anxiety, but waited patiently 
until she began to talk to him, to herself, 
and to the night ; so that he realised that 
though, as he had said, he knew her in so 
far as he had not misunderstood her, he 
had learned only so much as one might 
catch between the opening and the 
shutting of a temple door. It was like 
being present at her spiritual toilet ; and 
the exultation of knowing how much finer 
she was, though always in the manner he 
had predicted, was almost more than he 
could bear. She told him intimate things, 
that made him shrivel up for shame that 
he was not born a god; dwelling with 
sweet persistence on the hope that she 
should give him not anybody he had 
suspected, or hoped, or believed, but 
absolutely herself. 

**T want to know exactly what our love 
is,” she said: “I have never had time 
before, or a place clean enough to think 
about it. Life will be too short; but I 
am beginning to learn this night.” 

He perceived that love for them could 
never be cosy, but bitter, salt and 
strenuous like the sea; and it was a 
comfort to know that they had not lapsed, 
but climbed. 

“Tt is so much more wonderful than 
I could have believed,” she whispered 
again: ‘‘You remember that I have 
never seen the sea before—not real 
sea.” 

It came to him, smiling, that though at 
first he took her “‘ wonderful” to refer to 
love, the discovery that she meant the sea 
did not give him any pain. He recalled 

Love still has something of the sea 
From whence his mother rose, 


and quoted the lines aloud. 

“Yes, yes,” she answered, in perfect 
agreement with his thought, “and of 
course I have only been to Brighton.” 

They laughed together. 
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“There must be no Brighton for us,” 
she said, gravely. 

“You don’t imagine that I wish it?” 
he asked, not reproachfully, but to get 
the exact shade of her regard for him. 

“No, dear,” she answered humbly. 
“Forgive me if I was thinking more of 
myself. I want you to understand that, 
until the whole world has shrieked at me, 
and I have sat in the pillory smiling until 
the end, knowing what we know of each 
other, I would rather 

“T understand: but you don’t think I 
was wrong—-the name I gave to people, 
the cottage ? ” 

“No, no, no!” she cried emphatically : 
“that was altogether right. Don’t you 
see that I am proud of it? That is part 
of the pillory, our concession to the 
world . . . We must suffer, dear, and it 
is good to know that our suffering comes 
first. ‘The things that are Ceesar’s,’ you 
know. We shouldn't be ourselves if we 
didn’t fully recognise that we are breaking 
laws that are generally right; and that 
people have just cause to stone us. : 
The poor dear people! ...Oh, my 
love,” she moaned, “don’t let us be 
tricked by any glamour, we two: let us 
take up our lives for better or for worse, 
with the full knowledge that we did not 
slip but chose with all that we were, body 
and soul.” 

He understood that she was praying, 
and for a long time refrained from speech. 
He sat with his chin on his hand, 
absorbed in watching the subtle play of 
her profile against the sky: an exquisite 
history of emotion done as if in silver- 
point. Though confident to leave the 
things that mattered with her, he worried 
a little over small material questions. 
With the passing night it grew very cold, 
and he knew that she had not eaten for 
many hours. Unwittingly he wronged her 
perfect naturalness in supposing that any 
sense of an heroic situation would have 
allowed her to risk being a trouble to 
him. When a deep breath, and the 
flicker of her eyelids released against the 
sky told him that she was again available 
to him, he said, as gently and easily as 
if they sat on their own threshold, 
“Would you like to go indoors now?” 
adding, ‘I will make myself comfortable 
down here.” 

She checked him. “Iam quite happy ; 
I am a great deal stronger than you 
think. This is the night of my life. I 
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am being re-made, all of me, heart and 
brain and body. It is beautiful, but it is 
also terrible, and I should be afraid if 
you were not near me.” 

He remembered, as something out of 
another world, that in his preparations he 
had foreseen the possibility of their not 
obtaining food on their journey, and had 
put sandwiches and a flask of sherry into 
his pocket. He insisted on her taking 
some, and they ate and drank together. 
Afterwards he made the place where they 
sat more comfortable with dried grass and 
bracken. ‘This recall of the things of the 
body brought him his fiercest trial: he 
knew that he could take and kiss her 
into the surrender implied by their being 
together. Perhaps some instinct of this 
made her, as from pity, draw a little away 
from him. ‘They talked at intervals until 
her voice grew drowsier and drained 
away, her lips falling apart in the middle 
of a sentence. Presently she leaned 
against him, and he knew that she was 
asleep. He supported her with one arm 
and withdrew the other from the sleeve 


of his coat, which he wrapped about 
her. She settled herself, her head against 


his shoulder—so near that her breath was 
across his face. 

His mind was too occupied for sleep. 
She had said truly that laws, however 
foolish in the abstract, cannot be broken 
without penalty, and the man had his 
black hour then: all the torment of 
retrospective jealousy. He did not know 
all the circumstances of her marriage, 
though he had learned enough of men 
and women not to feel surprised that such 
a woman had married such a man. The 
only marvel was how little of certain 
natures may be involved in this rela- 
tion. He was very thankful that from his 
first meeting with her every possibility 
was implied ; and he believed, and was 
glad in the belief, that with the hour of 
her recognition of this she had ceased in 
any way to belong to her husband. 

Worn out with the fatigue of her journey 
she slept like a child. The moon had 
gone down, the moon-path over the 
water disappeared as a symbol no longer 
necessary, ‘The night grew still colder ; 
one by one the little peaks and islands 
were obliterated, and with full tide was an 
utter stillness only shaken by the uncertain 
echo of the bell-buoy and the faint 


trickling of a fresh-water stream finding its 
way to the sea. 


He looked at his watch: 
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it was half-past three. Presently the sea- 
birds stirred and whimpered on the reef 
below. He began to see the colour of 
her hair, gazing at the contrast between 
the warm brown of it and her white face 
until his eyes swam. ‘The exquisite 
privilege of watching her asleep engaged 
all his attention, so that when he again 


looked seaward he uttered a cry. A 
golden red line advanced along the 


horizon, slowly, steadily, as if sky and sea 
were being cut asunder with a sword. A 
uniform grey cloud covering the whole 
visible heaven was lifting like a curtain. 
The lights on the buoys were ineffective 
against the trembling pearl, now touched 
with rose, of the ocean floor. On his left 
the violet headland, set with a twinkling 
amethyst, cut pale though sharp against 
the sky. He was for the first time con- 
scious of odours; seaweed, wild thyme, 
and the delicate white sea-campion. 
Inland was already flooded with clear grey 
light, entirely different from that of the 
moon : all harsher outlines were absolved. 
The flat curtain of clouds thinned out 
and broke up into curls and wisps, pink 
flushed against a sky of coldest, purest 
blue. He could now see the colour of 
the rocks below-—dull ochre, grey and 
russet-green, blurred with shifting sea- 
birds. 

She woke with a delicious murmuring, 
and opened her eyes full on his without 
searching. He kissed her for the first 
time on her forehead. She smiled, but 
did not stir or speak. Presently she sat 
up and stretched herself, with a move- 
ment that a few hours before would have 
maddened him. Huis arm, released from 
supporting her, fell numbed at his side. 
She cried out in a shocked voice, and, 
taking his hand, chafed and kissed it. 

“Don’t, dear,” he murmured brokenly; 
but she continued to hold his hand, her 
face turned away, her shoulders shaken 
with sobs. 

They stood up together and watched 
the miracle of dawn. Great seabirds rose 
and flew low and lazily over the rocks. 
Already the tide was receding, as if after 
a crisis. Far out at sea they beheld the 
white sails of ships going down channel. 
When he turned to go she followed him 
without a word; hereafter her life was in his 
hands. Rabbits broke away from before 
them with hollow beating on the ground 
as they took cover in the stone hedges. 
They passed up the stubble field, he 
4 








leading; and only once she turned to look 
back at the ledge where they had spent 
the night. ‘They did not speak until they 
stood in sight of the coastguard hut in the 
farther field. She looked very happy and 
all gratitude, facing him brightly as if he 
were the future itself. 

‘“* Now what are you going to do?” she 
asked, so quietly that one would have 
supposed they had lived together for 
years. She knew by instinct that he had 
made out his plans during the night. 

He spoke rapidly and _ decisively. 
“First we'll go up to the cottage and you 
shall give me some breakfast. Then—I 
go back to London.” 

She nodded, colouring deeply; and 
said, for the first time with hesitation: 
“To him ?” 

“Yes,” he answered shortly, turning 
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away his head. They had to speak of the 
past without arousing sordid memories, 
and the strain of it was in their attitudes. 
He continued staring at the coastguard 
hut whilst she walked a few steps away 
and stood with closed eyes. He wheeled 
round suddenly. ‘ He'll use his—rights ?” 
he asked, fiercely. 

“He'll be glad,” she murmured, with 
childlike emphasis. “Oh, he'll need 
nothing more.” 

He sighed with relief. 
down at once,” he 
practical. 

She did not move, though she trembled 
all over in an agony of yearning. “ And 
you ?” she whispered almost inaudibly. 

“Oh, TH—I'Il wait till you send for 
me.” 

She stooped and kissed his hand. 


“Tl send Jane 
said, desperately 


AVATAR. 


BY CLIFFORD HOWARD. 


LITTLE bunch of violets she carries in her hand; 


A nymph of dreamland Arcady, a breath of fairyland ; 


A vision of the long ago,——a momentary ray, 


That wakes into reality a long-forgotten day. 





I know her not, she knows me not; a gulf between us lies; 


No loving recognition shines within her wistful eyes ; 


Yet somewhere in the unknown past of dark eternity— 


Tho’ it be dream or other life,—she lived, and lived for me! 














HOW TO PAINT A PICTURE. 
SUCCESSFUL PAINTERS AND 


[THE OPINIONS OF SIR LAWRENCE ALMA-TADEMA, R.A., SIR WILLIAM 


THEIR METHODS. 


R.A., 
Mr. Marcus Strong, R.A., Mr. B. W. LEADER, R.A., AND Mr. C. Napier Hlemy, R.A.] 


RICHMOND, 


BY HAROLD BEGBIE. 


“HE modern painter lives in a 
palace and smokes cigars. You 
could play table-tennis on his 

doorstep, bowls in his dining-room, 
racquets in his drawing-room, and double- 
wicket cricket in his studio. In the field 
of art he is the lily ; to the South African 
Sheba of Park Lane he is Solomon in all 
his glory ; and to,the poor devil of a man 
of letters he appears a sort of impossible 
Monte Cristo or Vathek. He is not 
content with dreaming that he dwells in 
marble halls; he erects them, inhabits 
them, pervades them, smokes his cigar 
through them. Pausias or Praxiteles 
would shield his eyes from the splendour 
of a London painter’s palace; and to 
the modern journalist the lowest step of 
that doorstep is like the loftiest peak on 
an auriferous Parnassus. I do not know 
whether there are any princes of litera- 
ture, and I have not the pleasure of 
acquaintance with any of its princesses ; 
but of the ordinary man of books | can 
say that he usually lives in a villainous 
villa in a sadly salubrious suburb, and 
experiences a pricking sensation in the 
small of his back at the approach of 
quarter-day. ‘To the modern painter the 
tax-collector is of less existence than the 
charwoman or the equator. 

Therefore, to grow rich—the stock 
market suffering just now from an influx 
of aliens and aristocracy—one must take 
to painting pictures, and the only way to 
paint pictures profitably is to sit humbly 
at the feet of a successful painter and 
learn how he does it. ‘This we have 
endeavoured to do for the 
parents and guardians perplexed by the 
advertising question “What Shall We 
Do With Our Boys?” 


Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema. 

“Tell me how you paint a classic 
picture ?” I said. 

““What the devil——! 
That’s a good joke. 
laughed happily. 

“Well, then, how do you approach it? 
What's the genesis ?” 


no! 


He 


Ah, no, 
Take a cigar.” 


benefit of 


“The brain,” he said, solemnly, and 
tapped his brow. 

* You don’t find Homer’s brain a little 
useful ?” I hinted. 

“You mean literary influence? Well, 
no. Of course,” shrugging his shoulders 
and speaking at a great rate, a hand 
resting on either knee, the body upright, 
the shoulders about the ears, “the 
books we have read affect the mind 
indirectly—oh yes; but I do not go to 
them for my pictures. ‘The literary 
monuments of the past—no; but the 
plastic monuments of the past—oh yes. 
The British Museum teaches me much. 
The statues there tell me stories. ‘The 
statues of the world impress the classical 
idea upon my mind. I learn from them. 
They give me thoughts. They present me 
with the garment and the form of the 
past.” 

The cigar went back to the lips, and 
was puffed reflectively. 

“To the literary man, perhaps, this 
is not what you would call intelligible. 
But think: we learn of the past by its 
monuments. Egypt? What do we 
know of it, except from its monuments 
—eh? You may say there is an Egyptian 
literature : very true; but it has been built 
up round the monuments—eh? As _ for 
myself, I do not read much. My eyes 
will not let me. If I read to-night, to- 
morrow I cannot paint. Ah, but it is 
not amazing : the eyes are meant for one 
thing; they cannot do everything. So, 
with me, my pictures come from the brain. 
They are imaginative.” 

** And they tell a story?” 

“Certainly. A picture that does not 
tell a story is no picture to me. I must 
have the human note. It comes to me; 
suggests itself—when the brain chooses. 
Sometimes a memory, sometimes a scene. 
I do not read much ; I now go seldom to 
the theatre. So my pictures come from 
the brain. But I must have a_ story. 
Come here! I will illustrate my meaning.” 

We went out from the glorious chamber, 
climbed a few brazen stairs, and entered 
one of the studios. 
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‘Sit down there. Now observe.” He 
stood before a half-finished canvas as a 
lecturer before the magic-lantern’s sheet. 
“ What is this? The Imperial box in the 
Coliseum. ‘That is the scene—there it is 
plain enough—eh? But, the drama? 
Look—the gladiators are near the wall: 
the Emperor—Septimus Severus—is ex- 
cited; he gets up; he leans over; he 
must see the end—a _ keen sportsman, 
eh? The Empress—Julia of Phoenicia— 
seizes the excitement of the moment 
to pass a missive to the favourite. She 
does not care who dies of the gladiators ; 
what is death to love—eh? She slips 
her message into the willing hand of the 
lover—the human note! And these are 
the details: this maiden anxious for the 
man of her race to win, and so on; 
Caracalla, the scowling son, leaning 
against that column watching his mother. 
The story ?—there it is! No guesswork 
for the spectator—eh? ‘There—like a 
book.” 

I nodded. 

“Come here.” We passed across the 
studio, and stood before another canvas. 
“What does this represent? Observe. 
A lady carried in state, musicians in 
advance ; evidently a great lady, a princess 
perhaps. And what is this? A little 
baby! It is brought to the princess: 
what is it carried in ?—it is in a basket ; 
and, where has it come from? Follow 
the path—bulrushes !—evidently it has 
come from the river. Evidently the 
baby is Moses—eh? ‘There you are! 
the whole bag of tricks!” He chuckled 
all over his face. 

“ Now, when you have got the story or 
the incident in your brain, is it painted ?” 

“No, no. Leighton worked like that. 
I would sometimes, when he asked my 
advice, suggest the moving of a figure, to 
help the composition of the picture. But 
no; he would say, smiling, ‘I cannot 
change it now.’ He made his rough 
sketches, and when they were finished he 
stuck to them. I work differently. 1 
alter as I go; as the thought comes, the 
picture shapes : new ideas, new positions, 
new expressions, new everything.” 

“Except the marble,” I was going to 
say, when it struck me that I must find 
out how the scene comes to this painter. 

“That is also from my imagination,” 
he said; ‘but sometimes, perhaps, I 
make a sketch on my travels, and the 
scene may even suggest the incident— 





give me the story. If I see a pretty 
place I make a sketch of it, and as I 
sketch the thought comes that places a 
woman here, a youth there, a child— 
somewhere. I leave it to the imagination. 
The incident of the ‘Kiss’ filled itself 
into a sketch I made of a friend’s garden 
in Italy.” 

I asked when Moses would be finished. 

He laughed. ‘“ My dear sir, 1 am the 
slave to my art, not the master. How 
can I say when it will be finished— 
eh?” He shrugged his shoulders 
comfortably, and puffed leisurely from his 
cigar. I thought of Grub Street. 

“ Do you find it at all difficult to paint 
the south under these gray skies ?” said 
I, coming back to Elysium. 

“Oh, no! Why, it is the English 
artist who paints the blue sky. What 
foreign painter has given us a sky like 
Turner’s? Here we long for blue skies, 
and we paint them. In Naples, where 
the sun hurts the eye, and you hang the 
matting across the window to give your- 
self rest, you paint gentler skies—eh ? 
Naturally. No, I do not find it difficult. 
I paint my house white, as you see, 
because I want light. In England we 
must paint what we haven’t got. ‘That 
is all. I paint pictures of scenes not to 
be found in England, and I paint them 
because I am in sympathy with the past, 
and I get my inspiration from ancient 
statuary. The rest is a little skill of my 
own! Quite simple—eh ?” 

And that is how the classic picture is 
painted. 


Sir William Richmond. 

On the threshold of Sir William Rich- 
mond’s lordly pleasaunce, completely 
walled out from circumambient Hammer- 
smith, I bethought me of the Smoke 
Abatement Nuisance, and put cigars out 
of my calculations, And I was right. 
He did not ask me to smoke. 

Seated in a wheel-chair, his legs thrust 
out before him, an ample snuff-box serving 
in his lap for toy to restless hands—the 
apostolic head of the man never still for 
a moment—Sir William Richmond talked 
to me in a fine, leisurely, and poetic 
fashion of portrait painting. He is one 
of our few painters who preserve in their 
appearance and manner the atmosphere 
of art--a man who infinitely more sug- 
gests Browning’s poets than societies for 
abating modern nuisance. <A _ pleasant 
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man to meet in roaring London, almost 
a god in Hammersmith. 

“] believe that a great portrait painter 
will arise some day in England and give 


us a grand period in art. I think it will 
come soon, and I am pretty confident 
it will come from a portrait painter. Who 
can rest content with this modern craze 
for slap-dash work ? It serves in a motor- 
car age ; but when people have got used 
to their facilities they will want to take 
art leisurely and reverently. ‘Trickery 
isn’t art; cleverness isn’t art. None of 
the great portrait painters splashed faces 
upon his canvas. Look at Holbein! 
The present craze is just a fashion— 
anything you like, but not art. People 
don’t talk about portraits nowadays as 
pictures ; they speak of their cleverness, 
their marvellous tricks, their dexterity, 
and all the rest of it. They speak of 
paint: damn paint! The world wants 
pictures—posterity will want  pictures— 
pictures of noble conception, of honest 
workmanship, expressing not a mood in 
a person, not a curious effect in light and 
shade, not a fantastic attitude, but a 
personality, a living, breathing mortal.” 

“Have you heard the legend of a 
beautiful woman who presented herself to 
an impressionist painter in a waterproof 
fresh from the rain. ‘Don’t take it off!’ 
cried the master; ‘I will paint you in a 
waterproof !’” 

“Precisely. Not the beauty of the 
woman, but the novelty of a wet water- 
proof. An illuminating legend. ‘Tell me 
more.” 

‘“‘ But first, tell me how you approach 
the painting of a portrait? I want to 
know how to do it—your trick ! ” 

“My trick is very simple. I don't 
make any studies, to begin with; I used 
to, but I found them valueless. My 
method is to observe most closely every 
habit of expression, every movement of 
the head, and the shape of the hands. 
I may ask for thirty or forty sittings 
before I am content, and at each sitting 
I am watching, and remembering. Asa 
rule I never paint a portrait unless I am 
staying in the house, and then I am 
observing my subject always. I find the 
habit of carrying or moving the head a 
great index. You have no idea, unless 
you have studied the matter, how the 
slight inclinations of the head affect the 
general and permanent appearance of a 
person, Then I take notice of every 
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line and mark in the face—for surely 
there is never a line in a man’s face which 
his own life has not written there. Every 
line counts, and it is only by the most 
patient study of these little things that 
one can get true breadth of composition, 
and the mind of the picture.” 

** You are seeking the personality of the 
man ?” 

‘“‘ Always ; and the noblest inthe man. 
I dig down into him, I get at the best 
of him—the soul, the consciousness, the 
moving force. I don’t want to catch an 
evanescent expression, however charming 
or engaging-—I want the man, the 
whole of him, the man that lives and 
thinks and dreams, and hopes and works 
and loves. When I have got this in my 
mind I work at my picture, but only just 
so long as the impression in my mind 
retains its force and lucidity. Immedi- 
ately that begins to flicker and cloud I 
drop my brush. Perhaps the impression 
lasts an hour.” 

“And you recommend the 
painter to live thus laboriously ?” 

** Yes, if he wants his work to live—if 
he wants it to live more than forty years. 
Don’t let him be led away by all the 
modern talk about paint. People are 
never happy in this period unless they 
can ¢a/k about a picture. You can’t talk 
about a great picture, a complete picture. 
It does the talking itself. You can’t 
translate it into literature : it tells its own 
story, recites its own poem. You can’t 
talk about Michael Angelo in the Sistine 
Chapel—the thing is there before you—as 
full as the plays of A%schylus, as epic 
as Homer, as human as Shakespeare. 
Where are the tricks, the clever effects, the 
wet waterproofs! No, no! Let the young 
painter stop his ears against art cackle, 
and open his eyes to Michael Angelo and 
Phidias—the two supreme masters. Let 
him aim at strength, virility, power, and 
truth. The cackle will wane and die. 
Michael Angelo and Phidias won’t !” 

Sir William walked with me round his 
garden and talked of the Gladstone monu- 
ment for Hawarden, to which he is now 
devoting all his energies—his soul in the 
work. And finally we drifted to Watts, and 
my soul rejoiced as I heard this honest 
artist’s whole-hearted praise of that great 
Master-—to most of us, “ the Signor.” 

‘Study these portraits. There isn’t 
one that is not poetic. The worst of 
them has in it the magic of a poet’s 
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conception. The noble mind of the 
painter reveals itself in those portraits ; 
there is no trickery there, no cleverness, 
no dexterity, but sheer glory of com- 
position—the artist’s soul burning there 
for ever. And that’s what you want in 
painting—an artist’s soul. Cleverness is 
a poor substitute for soul; but in this 
age anything may take soul’s place. So 
silly, isn’t it?” 

And the next minute I was outside the 
garden wall in the midst of motor-cars, 
electric trams, and—smoke. 


Mr. Marcus Stone. 

“Have a cigar?” he said, as we sat 
down in his enormous studio. 

“Tell me,” quoth I, “how to paint a 
story picture. How to set about it. 
In your own case, for instance, has the 
long friendship with Dickens exercised 
any influence on your art?” 

Marcus Stone speaks slowly, weighing 
his words. A hig man, of quiet, placid 
demeanour—one who is at peace with all 
the world. You feel he will never grow 
old. The snow-white hair puzzles you ; 
the face, the voice, the outlook of the 
man are fresh with youth’s healthiness. 

“Dickens, of course, was an influence. 
No one could know that wonderful, that 
amazing personality, and remain un- 
touched. But I don’t think he has been 
a direct inspiration in any of my pictures. 
What he has been, what he will always 
be to me, is a most eloquent and con- 
vincing apostle of humanity; one who 
taught me that life is real and strenuous 
and great, and that there is nothing bigger 
in life than the human heart.” 

*“And your pictures appeal to that 
heart ?” 

“7 try to make them an appeal to the 
human heart. My views are these. ‘To 
paint a picture you must be lucid, you 
must be human, you must be modern. 
Our limitations are enormous. ‘The 
author can explain what his puppets were 
thinking about before the great scene, 
and what they did afterwards; we are 
limited to a single dumb instant of time. 
The story picture is an_ instantaneous 
flash on a drama that is never still. It 
must compress into that instant, it must 
reveal in that flash, its whole story. ‘That 
is a dilemma for a painter. Isn’t it ?” 

“Quite. But what do you mean about 
the necessity for modernity ?” 

“‘T mean that the painter, whatever 





the era he is depicting, must be just 
as modern as Shakespeare is modern in 
Julius Cesar. All the great masters were 
‘modern : Velasquez, Rembrandt, Hogarth 
—all modern. You can’t desert your era 
with impunity. ‘Take architecture: you 
admire the honest early Georgian church 
in What-you-may-call-it Square, but you 
shudder at the sham Greek temple in 
which St. Pancras goes to church.” 

“But,” said I, “ might it not be urged 
against you that your characters always 
appear in Georgian costume ?” 

“That is quite true,” he answered, 
frankly and with a pleasant smile. ‘‘ You 
have mentioned another of our dilemmas. 
You see, in England there is no national 
costume. ‘The man who hoes turnips 
wears the same sort of coat as you do. 
As for the dandy—well, who could paint 
him? He never has been painted, and 
he never will be painted. He is unreal 
—an actor—a chameleon of fashion. And 
the real man, the labourer, is not beauti- 
ful. Cross the Channel, and the man in 
the fields is picturesque : he has his own 
costume, which means what he does, and 
that peasant extends right across Europe. 
It is only in England that there is no 
national dress.” 

“And you must be England ?” 

“I must be England ; and so I go to 
the nearest fashion of garment to my own 
time—a costume I have almost invented 
—and I must be satisfied with that.” 

“And the story ? How does it come?” 

“T am a huge reader. I read, and 
I think. I find myself in sympathy with 
literature that 1s human, and _ literature 
gives me ideas. I don’t get stories clean 
out of literature, but reading influences 
my brush. I get my story rather by a 
deliberate process. I take a big emotion 
—an emotion that is simple and universal, 
and I think and think and think till I can 
express it in form and colour, much as 
a novelist might hit out his plot. I think 
that humanity was meant to laugh, and 
meant to cry; and I make no effort to 
get away from that humanity. I illustrate 
its little tiffs, its little sorrows, its little 
joys. Iam not afraid of being pathetic. 
So long as I am human, I don’t care.” 

“But instead of the early Georgian lover, 
why not the East End woman. sitting 
grimly in her garret, making match-boxes 
for nine shillings a week? If Millet 
paints his peasants, why shouldn’t we 
paint our London poor ?” 
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He half shuddered. ‘I couldn’t do 
it. I couldn’t. It might be done—it 
might be done finely ; but it is too grim 
for me. I must have beauty. It is easy 
to make people weep by painting a coffin ; 
but I don’t think it is art. I would rather 
appeal to human sympathy less fiercely. 
I would touch the human heart, rather 
than grip it.” 

And this, let me say, Mr. Stone has 
done: for his pictures are to be found 
all over the world—even in Japan and 
in islands whose names no one outside a 
board school would ever venture to spell. 

“T will tell you one little fad of 
mine. I hold that a picture should tell 
its story in line. The attitudes of my 
dramatis persone tell the story; the 
expressions of the several faces I hold 
inreserve. ‘lake, for instance, my picture 
of the ‘f Peace-Maker.” You may stick a 
postage-stamp over the faces of those 
three people, and I think you will find 
the story is lucid enough without them. 
The little tragedy of a lover’s tiff—and 
what heart hasn't ached under such a 
a tragedy !—is told in the attitudes: the 
lingering lover, angry, yet loth to go, 
the detaining friend anxious to restrain 
the annoyance of Juliet ; and Juliet herself 
longing in her heart of hearts to kiss and 
make it up even while she pulls towards 
the house.” 

I asked him about models, and how 
they affected the composition of an 
imaginative picture. 

“When I find myself painting the face 
of a model I grow angry—I pull myself 
up. ‘The girl in the picture is not Sally 
3rown: she is Annabel Lee,—I knew 
her father, her mother, her brothers, her 
sisters, the room she lives in, the little 
drawer where she places her keepsakes— 
she is mine, all mine!” He laughed in 
his pleasant, happy fashion. ‘One can 
get very fond of one’s people, even in 
pictures. Dickens knew more about his 
characters than the acutest commentator 
will ever discover. He used to talk of 
them to me during one of our long walks 
as if they were live people—his neigh- 
bours, his dearest friends or his greatest 
enemies. And so—though, of course, in 
an immeasurably smaller way—I grow 
fond of my little people. Look at this 
picture, for instance. There is the girl 
waiting for her lover’s ship; but on the 
other side of the river’s mouth is the 
village—just hinted, to the casual person 
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a mere smudge of houses. But I know it 
all, every curve and twist in it! Look! 
~—here is the inn, convenient for hot and 
weary mariners ; there is the road running 
past it; the road vanishes, but, see, here 
it is again, winding ‘as old roads will,’ 
past this village shop, round under those 
trees, and appearing again half-way over 
the hill. Here is the church, and the 
path leading to it—I have sung a harvest 
hymn in it! And there is the lodge of 
the Squire’s house, and, in the trees of 
the park, the house itself—I have smoked 
a cigar over the fire there— 

“You see what I mean?” he said. 
“To paint the story picture we must 
have: human sympathy, sympathy for the 
tiny pretty trifles of life: one must not be 
afraid of being pathetic, or what certain 
people call ‘ pretty-pretty.’. One must be 
just human. Get your story. Let it 
illustrate one of the eternal emotions of 
life, and then tell it as lucidly as you 
know how. ‘That is all!” 

And, thus, the reader knows how to 
tell a story on canvas. 


Mr. B. W. Leader, 

“You will smoke a cigar ?” 

It was after luncheon: rain dripped 
from the pires upon sodden lawns and 
sloping fields ; gusts of spray drove gently 
against the studio window; and through 
the swirl of grey clouds a drenching sun 
could be seen shaking the rain out of his 
eyes. We drew chairs to the fire and 
smoked placidly. After a moment, the 
soldierly-looking man with smooth white 
hair, black eyes, black eyebrows, and 
long white moustache, sitting square and 
squire-like in his big arm-chair, broke the 
silence of smoke puffing with the pro- 
testation that he couldn’t talk about art. 

“T’m a bad talker!” he said. 

I checked myself on the threshold of 
saying “ A Leader ohne |W orte,” and saved 
the situation by remarking that people 
seldom talk about that which they love. 
And that set him talking on the right line. 

“A man paints best what he loves best. 
I love Nature in all her moods, and I try to 
paint her in all her moods. Young men are 
seldom good landscape painters, although 
Millais painted his best pictures when he 
was little more than a youth. Turner was 
in middle age before he entered upon 
his triumphs. You see, one has to know 
Nature. It’s no good taking outa sketch- 
book, selecting a scene, and copying it, 
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You must know it. I mean you must 


you begin copying. You must have 
studied her, watched her,—always 
studying, always watching—that’s the 
beginning of landscape. The longer I 
paint the more I learn, and the more I 
realise the impossibility of ever catching 
up Nature in her infinite love of change.” 

“But how do you begin a picture ? 
Is it the prettiness of a scene that bags 
you, or is ita mood? What is it?” 

“ Look at that picture over there. No, 
the one on your right. It is going to the 
Academy this year.” <A really masterly 
picture this: a bold foreground of pines 
against an English sky, with sunny grass 
and sandy soil at their feet ; in the middle 
distance a haze of water and a wide- 
reaching mist of trees ; and far away on 
the horizon, sloping upwards to the sky, 
the Sussex Downs with the breath of the 
sea blowing over Shoreham gap. ‘“ Now, 
how do you think I got that picture ? 
The inspiration came in Piccadilly! I was 
walking along one day, when my eye 
was caught by an engraving in a_book- 
seller's window. It was one of Turner’s 
pictures: Italian pines against an Italian 
sky, and Italy in the distance. It sug- 
gested England to me. It said to me 
that something of the same kind could 
be found in England. I came home, 
made a sketch of the foreground, and 
filled in the rest with my memory of the 
Sussex Downs seen from my own Surrey 
hills. It is quite English, don’t you 
think ?” 

“Your pictures always are. Some 
great person once said to me, ‘ Leader 
paints the England of our desire, not the 
England that really is.’ What are your 
views about that ?” 

He laughed. ‘Well, I copy nature, 
and I find my nature in England. I’m 
not a camera. I don’t paint stick for 
stick and stone for stone. If I feel that 
water would delight where there is no 
water, I make so bold as to shake a 
hazel-twig over my canvas! But it’s all 
English. I’ve studied England for many 
years: her hedgerows with all their 
innumerable beauties, the witchery of 
shadows in her greenwoods, the countless 
reflections in her pools and rivers, and 
the multitudinous effects of her lush 
pastures. When I go for a walk, though 
my sketch-book is at home, I am painting. 
When I go out on the lawn after dinner 
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to smoke a cigar I am still painting. 
That is what the young landscape painter 
has to aim at—a knowledge of Nature. 
When he stands before his canvas his 
brush should dip as frequently into a 
well-stored memory as into the paint on 
his palette. He must know Nature.” 

“You don’t hold any views as to art ?” 

“T hate all the talk of art for Art’s 
sake! From my own point of view Art 
must hold the mirror up to Nature, and 
her business must always be the beautiful 
in Nature. One must know Nature to 
paint her ; one can’t paint with the same 
equipment as the critic who complained 
of the way Millais had painted an ash 
tree, which was a birch! Of course we 
all paint what appeals to us most in 
Nature. Turner didn’t care about quiet 
pastoral : he wanted flaming skies and the 
mystical breath and spirit of Nature ; he is 
the greatest of landscape painters. Com- 
pare Turner’s love of the breath and 
haunting mystery of Nature with Crome’s 
calm devotion to the simple beauties of a 
scene. We all paint what we love best 
in Nature; and, as for myself, I paint 
Nature according to my own mood, now 
striving to get her storm, her freshness, 
her sadness, or her wealth of summer 
joy —according to my mood.” 

“‘ And your favourite mood in Nature?” 

“The fall of the year, I think. Yes, 
I should say the autumn. ‘That  extra- 
ordinary glory, that inexpressible sadness 
—what a subject, eh ?” 

“T suppose your pictures are great 
favourites in the Colonies ? ” 

“And America—yes. I suppose it is 
their English character. People abroad 
like to hang a bit of England on their 
walls, like to come in from the prairie or 
the bush to see the mists clearing from 
the Surrey hills, or to catch the dear 
familiar fragrance from a Kentish garden. 
I think English people will always love 
faithful landscapes more than other kinds 
of pictures. Look at the work of David 
Murray, how splendid it is, how racy of 
the soil, All those pictures go to the 
heart, and stay there longer than a story 
picture. The young artist who paints 
England will always find a market in the 
Colonies, although— most unfortunately— 
there is little patronage of art in England.” 

“And to sum up the whole matter i 

“An intimate knowledge of Nature, 
devotion to beauty, long and delighted 
meditation on the various effects and 
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conditions of form and colour, and 
imagination—or, if you like it best in this 
relation, the power of selection—this 
makes the landscape painter.” 

The rain blew away over the hills, the 
sun filled earth with repentant happiness, 
and we went out into Leader’s Surrey 
acres to look at Nature drying her face. 

The robins hop about his dressing- 
room, and play hide-and-seek in the hall. 


Mr. Napier Hemy. 
THE SEA. 

“How do you catch the movement of 
the sea ?” 

“* By watching her.” 

“ Often and often and often ?” 

“ Ever and ever and ever!” 

“ Tell-ivie:”” 

*T don’t think one can learn to know 
the sea from the shore. You must be on 
her breast, with her in all her moods, 
away from all other influences save hers, 
My own method is this. I keep a sea- 
going studio: a little yacht, not sixty feet 
in length, and therefore big enough to 
stand a window six feet long and four 
feet wide on either side. It carries me 
out to sea, and enables me to work on 
a level with the water. A vessel of this 
size gives to the sea, and drifts before a 
gale hove-to; there is no fear, either, of 
the windows being dashed in, On board 
this boat I sail each spring, east or west 
as the wind may blow, and all the time I 
am making studies, sometimes in oils, 
sometimes in water-colours, of all the 
subjects or effects I may come across. 
I give myself to the sea.” 

‘‘And does the subject grow out of 
these studies ?” 

“Not always; the idea may come from 
reading or from something I have seen, 
and the studies are generally made with 
this idea more or less in my mind. On the 
other hand I have had two pictures grow 
out of one study. Seldom do I get more 
than two, or at most three, subjects in a 
year—-more often only one, thrown up 
at the last moment. In the late autumn 
I lay up my little Vander Meer at her 
moorings in case I want her for more 
studies, and get out the cartoon of my 
picture and set to work. As a rule a 
picture occupies me several years, and is 
sometimes redesigned and_ repainted. 
The ‘ Pilchards,’ for instance, was fourteen 
years catching the idea in my mind, and 
the ‘Oporto’ even longer. But the 
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wonder of the process is this: at the last 
moment the picture is painted in a flash. 
The ‘Pilchards’ was ten days, and the 
sea in the ‘Birds of Prey’ a matter of 
hours. So, you see, the heart of a 
picture is its finest part! The newest, 
the most interesting sea is often done in 
a short day’s work, and that quite easily, 

-after many weeks of painful effort and 
failure, of exhausting labour and hope- 
lessness. It is not easy, this chasing of 
the sea’s smiles and laughter, her fury 
and her frown.” 

“ But the success——-? 

“Yes, there is a short satisfaction when 
a picture is a success ; and then all the 
long seeking and labour have to be begun 
again! My method, you see, is the 
most modern in the world. I seek for 
life, for movement! I render it by never 
forgetting what the sea has been doing, 
what it is now doing, and what it is going 
to do next.” 

**But do you bring home studies of 
everything in your picture? Is the idea 
there ?—can you see the picture in the 
studies ?” 

“No; the idea is not seen in the 
portfolio, hardly a hint of it. ‘The picture 
is not a resumé of all the studies. It is 
an inspiration at the last, and inspiration 
comes in its own way and time.” 

“How do your thoughts run when 
you're at work on a picture?” 

“To get the most beautiful form, the 
most lovely colour, the exact amount of 
paint, the] right texture, and to destroy all 
appearance of labour. Ina study I seek 
fact; in the picture I express my art. 
What you admire, you love.” 

“What do you think of modern sea 
photographs ?” 

“They are false and misleading. They 
give you what you cannot see. ‘They give 
you arrested motion—what you would see 
if ocean were suddenly arrested by instant 
frost. You cannot photograph life: only 
death. The one use of the camera in 
this matter is to reproduce a picture of 
the sea’s life and movement painted by 
an artist. It is only the artist who can 
suggest the sea.” 

“You love it ?” 

“ Love it hag 

You must picture the keen, infinitely 
lined face, with its frame of flowing white 
hair, and its seeking eyes of the sailor, 
It lights at the mention of sea love. 

Yes, he loves it, 


” 








William Wordsworth. 
After a painting by H. W. Pickersgill, R.A., in the National Portratt Gallery. Photo by Walker & Cockerel{, 
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HAT does Wordsworth mean ? 
What was, what is, the message 
contained and expressed in the 
seven hundred and ninety-six pages of 
that Complete Edition, bound in green 
cloth, which Messrs. Macmillan issue to 
the general at the price of seven-and- 
sixpence? ‘That he said something is 
plain; for he was, at any rate, a man 
of parts, a man with an ideal, a man 
with a resolve to say nothing which ap- 
peared to him unworthy himself and his 
ambition. Obviously no such man can 
write some fifteen to sixteen hundred 
columns of close-printed verse without 
lighting, if but by accident, on the ex- 
pression of what seems to him a funda- 
mental truth ; and any such man, especially 
if he be built on Wordsworth’s lines, and 
inspired with Wordsworth’s ghost, can do 
no other than give the best of his part 
in ‘Time and Eternity to the imposition 
on his fellows of the master-thoughts 
which have shaped his own destiny, 
and which, inasmuch as they are the 
individual and essential elements in his 
spiritual composition, he feels compelled, 
as every strong man must, to impart 
to the race at large. Such a man is, in 
heart at least, a benefactor of his kind: 
with toil and pain and doubt he has 
realised the best that is in him; he is 
acutely, even abnormally, conscious of 
the blessed refreshment which that realisa- 
tion has conferred upon himself; how 
else should he do than seek to communi- 
cate it to the world at large? Byron 
did something of the kind in Don Juan ; 
and the world at large is still quivering 
and titubant under the shock of his 
appeal. Wordsworth also did something 
of the kind; and the world at large, ’tis 
safe to say, is still scarce conscious of 
his fateful and enormous presence, and 
after all these years has but begun to 
concern itself blindly and fumblingly with 
his true meaning, his secret, what he said 
to himself in the privacy of his soul, but 
was not poet enough to express in the 
right authentic terms of poetry, excepting 
now and then and here and there. 
They are many that have written of 
him; they are many that have taken 
* Wordsworth. 
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comfort from his words, and made his 
example a pretext for fortitude and high 
living. But none has explained him: 
none has told why, for relief and solace 
and the sense that life is no vain thing, 
he goes hither and nowhere else: here 
to this poet, who for four-fifths of his 
time is but a piddling poetaster, and who 
at his best is august and striking but as 
a rock, a bare hillside, a snowstorm, a 
piece or a manifestation of Nature in 
a word, are august and striking. Appar- 
ently none can, for assuredly none does. 


They say that he takes you back to 
Nature; but how and co what purpose 
they do not venture to tell. And if, 


perchance, they do, they very often, not 
realising that the right Wordsworth is 
(like Robert Burns) a somewhat dangerous 
domestic animal, come to grief. Mr. 
Morley, for instance, with that light- 
handed and light-hearted touch of his 
we know so well, tells you that such and 
such a matter in Wordsworth is pure 
fancy, a charming poetic touch, a pleasant 
figment of the imagination, and no more. 
Well: Mr. Raleigh brings 22m up with a 
round turn (so to speak) by pointing out, by 
demonstrating, in fact, that this pleasing 
fancy, this mere poetic touch, this wanton 
and delightful jest with things as they 
are, is an integral and essential element 
in Wordsworth’s poetic creed, and was to 
Wordsworth the poet as important and 
as necessary as the bone and the marrow 
in his spinal column were to Wordsworth 
the man. It is one of an_ hundred 
instances, and it is conspicuous solely, 
perhaps, by reason of the eminency of 
the distinguished literary politician, the 
curious and determined lover of Words- 
worth, the rival of Matthew Arnold 
and the rest, who, having blundered in 
politics only as circumstances will permit 
him to blunder, and so, circumstances 
being what they are, to no immediate 


purpose, goes back to letters, there to 
make this excellent and delightful ex- 


hibition of the futility of what has been 
called, admiringly and even reverently 
called, ‘‘the Scientific Mind.” 

The fault, however, is not Mr. Morley’s: 
it is rather Wordsworth’s own. Also, it 
1903. 
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is Wordsworth’s misfortune ; for it has to 
be admitted that a poet who wrote poetry 
only now and then, who grappled with 
conceptions which he could not adequately 
express, and who sent his mind into regions 
where it found nothing but an O adtitudo / 
or the necessity of a retreat by the way it 
had come—it has to be owned, I say, 
that a poet-seer thus badly served by his 
inspiration, his prophetic fury, and his 
talent as a writer, is none of the luckiest of 
mankind. And that that is Wordsworth’s 
position, more or less accurately stated, 
is shown by the fact that here is Mr. 
Walter Raleigh: with his active, subtle, 
apprehensive intelligence, his notable, 
alert, far-darting, conquering faculty of 
criticism, his admirable equipment of pure 
scholarship: here is Mr. Raleigh writing 
a book, whose every page is packed with 
thought and radiant with insight, to 
show what Wordsworth’s meanings are, 
and, at the same time, not, I think, articu- 
lating his results so plainly, not certainly 
expounding his theory of Wordsworth so 
persuasively and clearly, as altogether to 
convince his readers anything like so 
thoroughly as he has convinced himself 
that Wordsworth’s secret is communicable, 
or that Wordsworth’s imaginings can 
be taken excepting “upon instinct,” as 
Falstaff took Prince Henry’s royalty. In 
a score of passages, of acute and even 
desperate thinking, and writing at once 
accurate and eloquent, he seems to be at 
the point of revelation, and you say to 
yourself, as you read :—“‘ Now, O now! 
Here, at last—here @ /a fin des fins !—is 
Wordsworth.” And behold, it is not so. 
Here is not Wordsworth in his quiddity, 
so to say. You have to own that you 
have never before got anything like so 
near to that Holy of Holies wherein “ the 
amiable bard of Ryedale” (thus Sir 
Walter) sits, lonely and everlasting, like 
a Japanese Buddha, cherishing, guarding, 
worshipping his Mystery. But the Mys- 
tery itself remains unsolved. Probably 
it is insoluble. ‘‘ He pressed onward,” 
Mr. Raleigh says, “to a point where 
speech fails, and drops into silence, where 
thought is baffled, and turns back upon 
its own footsteps.” That is finely, even 
heroically, said; and one may do far 
worse than accept it as final. For myself, 
I believe that there is but one way to 
Wordsworth, and that is the way you 
find “upon instinct,” as I said before. 
Given that sense, you go to the heart of 
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Wordsworth blindly, and you stay there 
worshipping, also ‘upon instinct,” and 
finding comfort, encouragement, new 
meanings in things, new culminations in 
life, where others, who have gone before 
you—(poor Byronists and Keatsites they !) 
—find only bad verses, and a halting, 
fumbling sense of rhythm, and an any- 
thing but inevitable mastery of one’s 
“oracular tongue.” Blessed indeed are 
they that can thus cry quits with Destiny ! 
I cannot; nor am I sure that I envy 
them that can, blessed as_ past all 
question they are. ‘I do not compare my- 
self, in point of imagination, with Words- 
worth—far from it; for his is naturally 
exquisite, and highly cultivated from 
constant exercise. But I can see as 
many castles in the clouds as any man, 
as many genii in the curling smoke of 
a steam engine, as perfect a Persepolis 
in the embers of a sea-coal fire.” ‘Thus 
Sir Walter Scott; and though there are 
conditions of spirit and mind in which 
I rather envy those who are content to 
get their Persepolis and their genii ready 
made, or (worse still) believe they see 
them because they are told that they 
are there, and that if they do not see 
them, they lack that “Visionary eye, 
Which is the bliss of solitude,” on the 
whole I had far rather be damned with 
Scott than saved with “the amiable 
3ard of Ryedale.” 

Scott goes on to tell, on the authority 
of Sir George Beaumont, that Wordsworth 
was inclined to think that Crabbe had 
no imagination: because, a candle being 
put out, at the moment when Wordsworth 
and his painter-friend “began to admire 
in silence the undulating thread of smoke 
which slowly arose from the expiring 
wick,” Crabbe, a simple, practical soul, 
with a nose for an ill odour, put on the 
extinguisher. Sir Walter was a little 
scandalised by this display of taste and 
sentiment on the part of Beaumont and 
the “amiable Bard”; but if we elect to 
follow Mr. Raleigh—(and, honestly, I 
fear we have no other choice)—Scott, 
for all his greatness, had not so much as 
guessed that Wordsworth had a meaning 
other than was open and plain to the 
ordinary running reader; still less that 
he was in travail of a message which, 
howbeit half apprehended and_ half 
delivered, was to be as it were a constant 
inspiration unto many, and was to some 
dead souls, or souls that seemed no longer 














THE 
alive, to prove a veritable call to re- 
surrection. 

Wordsworth, in truth, has ever been mis- 


understood. Byron misunderstood him, 
flagrantly and violently misunderstood 


him, even while, at Shelley’s suggestion, 
he read and borrowed from him ; Scott, as 
you see, had no true view of him ; James 
and Horace Smith knew him no better 
than the next governess who may happen 
to read him; to Hazlitt, unforgetting and 
unforgiving, he was a kind of sedate 
yet frantic egoist, hating everybody who 
took the eyes of the People off himself, 
and everything, from the plays of Shake- 
speare down to the ‘“ Venus de Medici,” 
which was not contained in the Lyrical 
Ballads. “*Gentlemanly man, Words- 
worth,” says somebody in one of Disraeli’s 
novels: “reads, I believe, only his own 
poetry”; and there are scores of stories, 
or I am greatly mistaken, to show how 
absurd, how selfish, how “self-contained ” 
and ‘“‘self-sufficing” he was. “Iwas not 
an amiable trait in him, this utter 
absorption in his own concerns, this 
absolute disgust with, or indifference to, 
the achievement of other men. But, to 
be frank, I do not see that, given the man, 
and the man’s ambition, as Mr. Raleigh 
sets them forth—(and he does so in the 
very terms of truth)—I do not see what 
else could have been expected of him. 
How could he read any poetry but his 
own? ‘lo him it was the sole and only 
poetry there was. How could he be 
interested in the clutter of Brutus and 
Cassius, when he had been’ where 
Angels haunt on the mountains visitant, 
and lived in caverns and been told by 
Voices how men lived of old? For the 
life of me I cannot see that anything else 
from him could have been looked for than 
what came. His attitude toward the 
general is neatly enough expressed in 
some of Matthew Arnold’s verses :— 


O, vain and frivolous mind of Man, 

Light ignorance and hurrying unsure thoughts ! 
Though Man bewails you not, 

How / bewail you! 


That was written by Matthew Arnold 
on, as it seems, an impersonal con- 
sideration of himself. But there is a 
sense in which it is absolute Wordsworth. 
I do not suppose that he bothered himself 
for one moment with the work of be- 
wailing the vainness and frivolity of Man’s 
mind ; for he had other fish to fry. But 
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that he thoroughly realised that Man, 
unless you meet him on the road, is all 
made up of “ light ignorance and hurrying 
unsure thoughts,” I am persuaded ; and, 
that being the case, he took on Man, 
unless he were a Leech-Gatherer, or an 
Aged Huntsman, or a Waggoner, or 
a Happy Warrior, or something of the 
kind, as little as he could. And as for 
the arcana, the Things Behind the Veil— 
well, would you, would anybody, dilate 
in public on matters that were but half 
made out to yourself? Especially as you 
had not succeeded in achieving an 
English in which you could give them 


adequate expression? Is that a fair 
description of Wordsworth’s attitude 
toward his fellows? I think it is. So far 


as I can read Mr. Raleigh’s statement of 
him aright, his case stands thus. As boy, 
as youth, as young man, he had a great 
and serious heart, a somewhat narrow 
brain, a high ambition, a perfect eye, 
a poor capacity for rhythm, a sense of 
language, and the uses of language, 
that was both false and common- 
place, a theory of diction which was 
so utterly unlettered, and so clearly 
opposed to fact, that in practice it refuted 
itself. Add to all these genius, a lofty 
and solemn purpose, and an immense 
and passionate interest in the facts of 


Nature and the possibilities of high 
politics, and you have, I fancy, the 
Wordsworth of the prime. But the 


French Revolution does not come off ; and 
there are no more possibilities in high 
politics. And Lyrical Ballads is not 
appreciated as it ought to be; and what 
is the use of books, dreams, Coleridge, 
anything? Comes a period of seclusion 
and reflection: a period when the Mind 
is reverted upon itself; to lick its wounds, 
to explain or excuse its disappointments, 
to convert its anticipations and dreams 
into ash and cinder and smoke, and, 
finally, to recognise its own futility, to ac- 
knowledge the sources of its inspiration, 
and one day of days, to go into the garden 
(as it were), accept the Spring and the 
songs and the sins of Spring, own itself 
mistaken, and get back, as fast as may be, 
to the old sanctitudes, the old solitudes, 
the old crags and woods and wells. This 
Wordsworth did; and he did it with a 
difference. He turned back to Nature ; 
and in his path he found Man. ’Tis not 


for me to say that he did well or ill in the 
matter of his trover. 


Mr. Raleigh thinks 
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that, on the whole, he did well: that, 
after sating himself with Nature, he 
returned upon the inexhaustible and 
unfathomed Human Mind, as he found 
it on the King’s Highway. At what 
conclusions, other than the most obvious, 
he arrived, we cannot tell. For language 
failed him, and when his mind was at 
its greatest and its best, and when he 
got back upon the great question of 
expression, he was as one dead, and could 
say nothing. He had learned a lesson 
which he could not teach, and whose 
plainer and simpler truths were all he 
was ever able to impart. 

There is no better guide—indeed, there 
is no guide anything like so stimulating and 
so sure to Wordsworth as this that Mr. 
Raleigh has done: chiefly, I think, for 
Wordsworth and himself, but also, of 
course, for the Faithful. ‘To take exception 
to the several statements which he makes 
in support of his client’s case is, if not 
impossible, at least exceeding difficult. 
His conception of Wordsworth is at once 
enthusiastic and sane ; and his argument 
in its favour is, for all the points for 
debate contained in it, a masterpiece of 
logical and apprehensive analysis. He 
postulates a great and admirable man, 
and tells you, in an English at once 
eloquent and exact, why you cannot 
choose but take him to yourself for admuir- 
able at the same time that you revere him 
for great. I do not for one moment 
suppose that the Faithful, who suck honey 
out of the Master’s fada/ses, and would 
not wish one of his innumerable /ongueurs 
the shorter by a verse, will find that com- 
fort in Mr. Raleigh which, no doubt, they 
feel that they may count upon; for Mr. 
Raleigh, howbeit a rank Wordsworthian, 
is also acritic, and the brief of his message 
to the Faithful is that they had better keep 
an eye on their enthusiasm lest they find 
it ill-bestowed. But to them that know 
as well as love, his book will arrive 
most welcome, if but for the reason that 
Wordsworth is set forth in it as he is, and 
that with so serene a vision and in so 
sufficient and suggestive a speech that, 
as it seems to me, no understanding eye 
need ever be clouded when it looks at 
Wordsworth any more. 

Yet have I a crow to pluck with mine 
author here and there. For instance, he 
has a chapter on “ Poetic Diction,” from 
no particular in which can I discept: it 
may serve, indeed, as a model to any one 





in search of something to imitate in the 
matter of moderate yet comprehensive 
statement. But the matter of rhythmus, 
the capacity for musical expression, 
the singer’s faculty of song: this, as I 
deem, is of still greater importance in a 
man’s summary of a poet than is that 
poet’s choice of words ; and of Words- 
worth’s innate and ingrained deficiency in 
this essential quality Mr. Raleigh says 
little or nothing. For, in Wordsworth’s 
handling of metre there is nearly always, 
as it seems to me, a touch of the pedant, 
or-—still better !—of the bumpkin, the 
yokel, the lout. In Zhe Prelude he uses 
what words he wills; but the effect of 
his use of them is essentially formal, 
uninspiring, dull. And when he leaves the 
heroic iambic, and essays to scour the plain 
in lighter rhythms, he affects me nineteen 
times in twenty with a sense of hobnails 
and grey worsted stockings. I can con- 
ceive of Ruth and Simon Lee, to name no 
more, as poetry from the first line to the 
last ; but they must be in other rhythms 
than their Poet has cast them into, or they 
will remain, the one part wonderful and 
part ridiculous, the other a pretentious 
absurdity, whose excellent moral you can 
never take because of the mode in which 
it is stated. I come to the one other 
objection I feel called upon to make to 
Mr. Raleigh’s book. It is this. Why 
did Wordsworth “break off short in 
the middle” (so to speak), and compara- 
tively early in life become no more than 
the shadow of his older self? So far as I 
know, his is the sole case in literary history 
of a Great Man’s suddenly becoming a 
Small Man. Was it that he realised 
that the outcome of his broodings on 
the intimate Vast was beyond his gift 
of speech? I think not; for, had that 
been, he had scarce gone on writing. 
But I can suggest no other solution of 
the difficulty except that, at a certain 
moment, Wordsworth was gripped by as 
it were an intellectual locomotor-ataxy. 
That his mind had pushed so far into the 
empiries of speculation that it could bring 
nothing home but the best of his verse, 
and that it reached a point at which 
it found nothing to report in the terms of 
human language: this we know, and on 
this Mr. Raleigh insists in words of gold. 
But the problem remains a problem ; and 
I wish that Mr. Raleigh, who has certainly 
had an eye on it, had thought it worth 
discussing in this book of his, 
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HE tradesmen’s_ books, orderly 
spread, lay on the rosewood 
writing-table, each adorned by its 

own just pile of gold and silver coin. 
The bills at The White House were 
paid weekly, and paid in cash. It had 
always been so. 

The brown holland blinds were lowered 
half-way. The lace curtains almost met 
across the windows. Thus, while without 
July blazed on lawns and paths and 
borders, in this room a cool twilight 
reigned, A leisured quiet, an ordered 
ease, reigned there too, as they had 
done for every day of Dorothea’s thirty- 
five years. ‘The White House was one 
of those to which no change comes. 
None but Death ; and Death, however he 
may have wrung the heart or stunted the 
soul of the living, had been powerless to 
change outward seemings. Dorothea had 
worn a black dress for a while, and she 
best knew what tears she had wept and 
for what long months the light of life had 
gone out of all things. But the tears had 
not blinded her eyes to the need of a 
mirror-polish on the old mahogany furni- 
ture, and all through those months there 
had been at least the light of duty. The 
house must be kept as her dead mother 
had kept it. The three prim maids and 
the gardener had been “in the family ” 
since Dorothea was a girl of twenty—a 
girl with hopes and dreams and fond 
imaginings that, spreading bright wings, 
wandered over a world far other than 
this dainty, delicate, self-improving, coldly 
charitible, unchanging existence. Well, 
the dreams and the hopes and the fond 
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imaginings had come home to roost. He 
who had set them flying had gone away— 
he had gone to see the world. He had 
not come back. He was seeing it still ; 
and all that was left of a girl’s first 
romance was in certain neat packets of 
foreign letters in the drawer of the rosewood 
table—and in the disciplined soul of the 
woman who sat before it ‘doing the 
books.” Monday was the day for this. 
Every day had its special duties ; every 
duty its special hour. While the mother 
had stayed there had been love to give 
life to this life that was hardly life at all. 
Now the mother was gone, it sometimes 
seemed to Dorothea that she had not 
lived for these fifteen years—and even 
the life before had been less life than a 
dream of it. 

She sighed. “I’m old,” she said, “and 
I’m growing silly.” 

She put her pen neatly in the inkstand 
tray: it was an old silver pen, and an 
old inkstand of French porcelain. Then 
she went out into the garden by the 
French window, muffled in jasmine, and 
found herself face to face with a stranger, 
a straight, well-set-up man of forty or 
thereabouts, with iron-grey hair and a 
black moustache. 

Before his hand had time to reach the 
panama hat she knew him, and her heart 
leaped up and sank sick and trembling ; 
but she said, “To whom have I the 
pleasure——- ?” 

The man caught her hands. ‘‘ Why, 
Dolly,” he said, “don’t you know 
me? I should have known you any- 
where ! ” 
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A rose-flush deepened on her face. “‘It 
can’t be Robert !” 

“Can't it? And how are you, Dolly ? 
iverything’s just the same: by Jove, the 
very same heliotropes and pansies in the 
very same border-—and the jasmine and 
the sundial and everything.” 

“They tell me the trees have grown,” 
she said. “TI like to think it’s all the 
same. Why didn’t you tell me you were 
coming home? Come in.” 

She led him through the hall with the 
barometer and the silver-faced clock and 
the cases of stuffed birds. 

“T don’t know. I wanted to surprise 
you—and, by George, I’ve surprised my- 
self. It’s beautiful. It’s all just as it 
used to be, Dolly.” 

The tears came into her eyes. No one 
had called her Dolly since the mother 
went, whose going had made everything, 
for ever, other than it used to be. 

“Tl tell them you're staying for lunch.” 

She got away on that, and stood a 
moment in the hall, before the stuffed 
fox with the duck in its mouth, to catch 
strongly at her lost composure. 

If any one had had the right to ask the 
reason of her agitation and had asked it, 
Dorothea would have said that the sudden 
happening of anything was enough to 
upset one in whose life nothing ever 
happened. But no one had the right. 

She went into the kitchen to give the 
necessary orders. 

“Not the mince,” she said ; “or stay— 
yes, that would do too. You must cook 
the fowl that was for to-night’s dinner, 
and Jane can go down to the village for 
something else for dinner. And _ salad 
and raspberries ; and I will put out some 
wine. My cousin, Mr. Courtenay, has 
come home from India. He will lunch 
with me.” 

“Master Bob!” said the cook, as the 
kitchen door closed: “ well, if I ever did ! 
He’s a married man by this time, with 
young folkses growing up around him, 
I shouldn’t wonder. He never did look 
twice the same side of the road where she 
was. Poor Miss Dolly !” 

Most of us are mercifully ignorant of 
the sympathy that surrounds us. 

“It’s wonderful,” he said, when she 
rejoined him in the drawing-room. “I 
feel like the Prodigal Son. When I think 
of the drawing-rooms I’ve seen: the gim- 
crack trumpery, the curtains and the 
pictures and the furniture constantly 
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shifted, the silly chatter, the obvious 
curios, the commonplace rarities, the 
inartistic art, and the brainless, empty 
chatter, spiteful as often as not,—and all 
the time ¢A/s has been going on beauti- 
fully, quietly, perfectly. Dolly, you're 
a lucky girl!” 

To her face the word brought a flush 
that almost justified it. 

They talked; and he told her how all 
these long years he had wearied for the 
sight of English fields and gardens, of an 
English home like this—till he almost 
believed that he was speaking the truth. 

He looked at Dorothea, with long 
restful hands quietly folded, as she talked 
in the darkened drawing-room — at 
Dorothea, with busy, skilful hands among 
the old silver and the old glass and the 
old painted china at lunch. He listened 
through the drowsy afternoon to Dorothea’s 
gentle, high-bred, low-toned voice, to the 
music of her soft, rare laugh, as they sat 
in the wicker chairs under the weeping 
ash on the lawn. 

And he thought of other women, a 
crowd of them, with high shrill tones and 
constant foolish cackle of meaningless 
laughter—of the atmosphere of paint, 
powder, furbelows, flirtation, empty gaiety, 
feverish flippancy. He thought, too, 
of women, two and three, whose faces 
stood out from the crowd and yet were of 
it. And he looked at Dorothea’s delicate, 
worn face, and her honest eyes with the 
faint lines round them. 

And as he went through the hush of 
the evening to his rooms at the Spotted 
Dog, the thought of Dorothea, of her 
house, her garden, her peaceful ordered 
life, stirred him to a passion of apprecia- 
tion. Out of the waste and desert of his 
own life, with its memories of the far 
country and the husks and the swine, he 
seemed to be looking through a window 
at the peaceful life—as a hungry, lonely 
tramp may slouch to a lamp-lit window, 
and peering in see father and mother and 
round-faced children, and the table spread 
whitely and the good sure food that to 
these people is a calm certainty, like 
breathing or sleeping, not a joyous 
accident, or one of the great things that 
man was taught to pray for. The 
tramp turns away, with a curse or a 
groan, according to his nature, and goes 
on his way cursing or groaning, or—if the 
pinch be fierce, he tries the back door. 
With Robert the pang of longing was 
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keen, and he was minded to try any door 
—not to beg for the broken meats of 
cousinly kindness, but to enter as master 
into that ‘“‘better place” wherein Dorothea 
had found so little of Paradise. 

It was no matter of worldly gain. The 
Prodigal had not wasted his material 
substance on the cheap husks that cost so 
dear. He had money enough and _ to 
spare ; it was in peace and the dignity of 
life that he had now found himself to be 
bankrupt. 

As for Dorothea, when she brushed 
her long pale hair that night, she found 
her hands not so steady as usual, and 
in the morning she was quite shocked 
to note that she had laid her hairpins 
on the left-hand side of the pin-cushion 
instead of on the right —a thing she had 
not done for years. 

It was at the end of a week, a week of 
long sunny days and dewy dark evenings 
spent in the atmosphere that had en- 
slaved him. Dinner was over. Robert 
had smoked his cigar among the garden’s 
lengthening shadows. Now he = and 
Dorothea were at the window watching 
the light of life die beautifully on the 
changing face of the sky. 

They had talked as this week had 
taught them to talk—with the intimacy of 
old friends and the mutual interest of new 
unexplored acquaintances. This is the 
talk that does not weary, the talk that 
can only be kept alive by the daring of 
revelation and the stronger courage of 
unconquerable reserve. 

Now there came a silence. With it 
seemed to come the moment. Robert 
spoke: “Dorothea,” he said; and her 
mind pricked its ears suspiciously because 
he had not called her Dolly. 

“Well?” 

““T wonder if you understand what 
these days have been to me. I was so 
tired of the world and its follies—this is 
like some calm haven after a stormy sea.” 

The words seemed strangely familiar. 
He had a grating sense of talking like a 
book, and something within him sneered 
at the scruple, and said that Dolly would 
not notice it. 

But she said: “I’m sure I’ve read 
something like that in a school reading- 
book ; but it’s very touching, of course.” 

“Oh—if you’re going to mock my 
holiest sentiments,” he said lightly, and 
withdrew from the attack. 

‘The moment seemed to flutter near 
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again when she said good-night to him 
in the porch, where the violet clematis 
swung against his head as he stood. 
This ‘time his opening was better inspired. 

** Dolly dear,” he said, “ how am tf ever 
to go away ?” 

Her heart leapt against her side, for his 
tone was tender. But so may a cousin’s 
tone be—even a second cousin’s; and 
when one is thirty-five she has nothing 
to fear from the pitying tenderness of her 
relations. 

“T am so glad you have liked being 
here,” she said sedately. ‘*You must 
come again some time.” 

“T don’t want to go away at all,” he 
said. ‘ Dolly, won’t you let me stay ?-— 
won’t you marry me?” 

Almost as he took her hand she 
snatched it from him. “You must be 
mad!” she said: “why on earth should 
you want to marry me?” Also she said, 
*T am old and plain, and you don’t love 
me.” But she said it to herself. 

*T do want it,” he said, “and I want 
it more than I want anything.” His tone 
was convincing, 

“But why ? but why ?” 

An impulse of truth-telling came to 
Robert. ‘‘ Because it’s all so beautiful,” 
he said, with straightforward enthusiasm. 
“All your lovely, quiet life—and_ the 
house and these old gardens; and the 
dainty, delicate, firm way you have of 
managing everything—the whole thing’s 
my ideal. It’s perfect—I can’t bear any 
other life.” 

“T’m afraid you'll have to,” said she 
with bitter decision. “I am not going to 
marry a man just because he admires my 
house and garden and is good enough to 
approve my:methods of household manage- 
ment. Good-night.” 

She had shaken his hand coolly and 
shut the front door from within before he 
could find a word. He found one as the 
latch clicked. 

“Fool!” he said to 
stamped his foot. 

Dorothea ran up the stairs two at a 
time to say the same word to herself in 
the stillness of her bedroom. “ Fool- 
fool—fool!” she said, “why couldn’t | 
have said ‘No’ quietiy? Why did I let 
him see I was angry? Why should I be 
angry ? It’s better to be wanted because 
you're a good manager than not to be 
wanted at all. At least I suppose it is. 
No—it isn’¢!—it isn’t! it isn’t! And 
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nothing’s any use now. It’s all gone. If 
he’d wanted to marry me when I was 
young and pretty I could have made him 
love me. And I was pretty—I know I 
was—I can remember it perfectly well !” 

Her quiet years had taken from her no 
least little touch of girlish sentiment: the 
longing to be loved was as keen in her as 
it had been at twenty. She cried herself 
to sleep, and had a headache the next 
day. Also her eyes looked smaller than 
usual, and her nose was pink. She went 
and sat in the black shade of a yew, 
and trusted that in that deep shadow her 
eyes and nose would not make Robert 
feel glad that she had said no. She 
wished him to be sorry. She had put on 
the prettiest gown she had—in the hope 
that he zwavd be sorry. Then she was 
ashamed of the impulse; also its pale, clear 
greenness seemed to intensify the pink- 
ness of her nose. So she went back to 
the clay-coloured soft gown. Her wearing 
of her best Honiton lace collar seemed 
pardonable. He would never notice it— 
or know that real lace is more becoming 
than anything else. She waited for him 
in the deep shadow, and it was all the 
morning that she waited. For he knew 
the value of suspense, and he had not the 
generosity that disdains the use of the 
obvious weapon. He was right so_ far, 
that before he came she had had time to 
wonder whether it was her life’s one 
chance of happiness that she had thrown 
away. But he drove the knife home too 
far, for when at last she heard the click of 
the gate and saw the gleam of flannels 
through =the shrubbery, the anxious 
questioning, “‘Will he come? Have I 
offended him beyond recall?” changed at 
one heart-beat to an almost perfect under- 
standing of his reasons for delay. She 
greeted him coldly. ‘That he expected. 
But he saw, or believed he saw, the relief 
under the coldness—and he brought up 
his forces for the attack. 

* Dear,” he said—almost at once— 
“forgive me for last night. It was true, 
and if I had expressed it better you’d 
have understood. It isn’t just the house 
and garden and the perfect life. It’s you. 
Don't you understand what it is to come 
back from the world to all this, and you, 
you, you—the very centre of the star ?” 

“Tt’s all very well,” she said; “ but 
that wasn’t what you said last night.” 

“Tt’s what I mean,” said he. ‘“‘ Dear, 
don’t you see how much I want you ?” 
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‘* But——I’m old—and plain, and——” 
She looked at him with eyes still heavy 
with last night’s tears, and he experiencedan 
unexpected impulse of genuine tenderness. 

“My dear,” he said, “when I first 
remember your mother she was about 
your age. I used to think she was the 
most beautiful person in the world. She 
seemed to shed happiness and_ peace 
round her—like —like a lamp sheds light. 
And you are just like her. Ah !—-don’t 
send me away.” 

“Thank you,” she said, struggling wildly 
with the cross-currents of emotion set up 
by his words. “Thank you. I have not 
lived alone all these years to be married 
at last because I happen to be like my 
mother.” 

The words seemed a treason to the 
dead, and the tears filled Dorothea’s 
eyes. He saw them---he perceived that 
they ran in worn channels, and the impulse 
of tenderness grew. 

Till this moment he had spoken only 
the truth. His eyes took in the sunny 
lawn beyond the yew-shadow—the still 
house—the whir of the lawn-mower was 
music at once pastoral and patriotic. He 
heard the break in her voice—he saw 
the girlish grace of her thin shape, the 
pathetic charm of her wistful mouth. 
And he lied with a good heart. 

“My dear,” he said, with a tremble 
in his voice that sounded like passion, 
‘My dear—it’s not for that—I love you, 
Dolly—I think I must have loved you 
all my life!” 

And at the light that leapt into her eyes 
he suddenly felt that this lie was nearer 
truth than he had known. ‘I love you, 
dear—I love you,’ he repeated, and 
the words were oddly pleasant to say. 
“Won't you love me a little too ?” 

She covered her face with her hands— 
she could no more have doubted him 
than she could have doubted the God to 
whom she had prayed night and morning 
for all these lonely years. 

“Love you a little?” she said softly : 
“ah, Robert—don’t you know that I’ve 
loved you all my life ?” 

So a lie won what truth could not gain. 
And the odd thing is that the lie has now 
grown into something that feels like truth, 
and he really believes that he has always 
loved her, just as he certainly loves her 
now. For some lies come true in the 
telling. But most of them don’t, and 
it is not wise to try experiments. 
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Visitors. 


Waiting for admission to see in-patients on Sunday afternoon. 


A DAY’S WORK AT 


“THE LONDON,” 


BY P. H. OAKLEY WILLIAMS. 


OR any one who knows the London 
Hospital more than superficially 
its abiding memory will always be 

the record of its work. Its atmosphere 
is work, hard, unceasing, grinding work. 
When two men meet at ‘‘the London” the 
one does not commit the perfunctory 
inquiry after the other’s personal well- 
being, ‘That isa matter of minor moment. 
They say, “What (work being understood) 
are you on at now?” From the Chairman 
to the last recruited porter, every one con- 
nected with ‘the London” has his day’s 
work before him, and that work has to be 
done, or “the London” has no further 
use for him. The working-day for ‘the 
London” begins punctually on the stroke 
of midnight and ends precisely four-and- 
twenty hours later. If the hours strike 
the inquirer as long “ the London ” will 
dispense with his services. On the first 
printed page of the Chairman’s address 
to the nursing staff the word work occurs, 
if memory serves, seven times. ‘The 
iteration is typical of “the London.” It 
began its work a century and a half ago 
in a squat substantial building situate in 
Goodman’s Fields, in the open country 
east of Aldgate. It is to-day, with its eight 
hundred beds, the largest hospital in the 





British Empire. Between these dates it 
has been trying to overtake its work. It 
may hope to achieve its ambition when 
science has deracinated disease and pain 
from among “perhaps the poorest people 
on God’s earth.” As things are at present 
“the London” sees little prospect of a 
respite. Its work is unending, and _ its 
work must be done. 

Its exterior is not architecturally pre- 
possessing. ‘The long barrack-like fagade, 
in its gray monotony, now broken by 
the glint of plate glass that marks the site 
of the new suite of operating theatres, 
with a central portico on solid columns, 
shows that ‘the London” has no money to 
waste in self-adornment. Still it is, if only 
by virtue of its size, the landmark of the 
Mile End Road, the great artery that 
strikes its generous way through the heart 
of the East End. It is the hub of a 
vast congery of mean streets. Its very 
boundaries are formed by streets of ill 
repute, that have earned ugly notoriety. 
Its net is far-flung : St. George’s-in-the-East 
and Wapping, where a murky haze hides 
the Docks; Whitechapel and Hounds- 
ditch ; Bethnal Green and Spitalfields ; 
Limehouse and Poplar—FEast, West, North, 
South, as far as the eye can see, the 
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squalor of slums or the more pathetic 
struggle of decent poverty. The most 
clamorous advocate of the new and 
popular parlour game of general post for 
hospitals has never presumed to hint that 
“the London,” the only great East End 
hospital, stands otherwise than where its 
work demands. Plain figures are too 
eloquent. Of the 13,160 in-patients taken 
into the wards of ‘“‘the London ” last year, 
8,006 came from within a radius of two 
miles of its doors. 

Those doors are never closed, whether 
by night or day. There is always a coming 
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fully. Only one figure alights and holds 
the door open. ‘There is a moment’s 
pause and a whispered consultation. From 
within the porters wheel something white 
and noiseless towards the cab. Perhaps 
the visitor had better turn his head away 
for a minute if the sight of human suffering 
offends him. It is only an accident, 
another casualty in the great Army of 
Labour. 

“Serious ?” you ask the receiving-room 
officer, after the proper interval. 

‘No, nothing much. Compound fracture 
of the leg somewhere above the knee-joint. 

















The out-patients’ department. 


Seen from the gallery on a not very busy day. 


and going at its gates. A light-hearted 
medical student passes out with something 
of the relief of a schoolboy on his face 
that the day’s work is over. A _ thin, 
haggard-faced woman clasping a shapeless 
bundle in her arms creeps noiselessly into 
the receiving-room. A carriage and pair, 
faultlessly appointed, dashes smoothly to 
the door, and a great surgeon, whose 
name is honoured throughout the land, 
hurries into the hospital with an anxious 
glance at the clock. A couple of nurses 
alight from the passing omnibus on their 
return from their short spell of open-air 
exercise to duty. A four-wheeler passes 
in on a cautious curve. It pulls up care- 


Usual thing. A stevedore and a bale of 
cotton that’s kicked over the traces. 
Caught him rather a nasty one. Sister, if 
you can't stop that kid squalling I had 
better see it next. Never mind about its 
turn.” 

From his manner of speech the lay 
mind might be tempted to infer that the 
receiving-room officer is singularly callous 
for one of his years. He is nothing of 
the kind. Only if it be your duty to 
to be in charge of a clearing-house of 
disease and pain for an _ appreciable 
portion of the twenty-four hours, by a 
merciful dispensation of Providence you 
will come to regard suffering as part of 
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your day’s work. The _ receiving-room 
officer from a first cursory diagnosis 
decides whether (always with an eye on 
the fewness of the vacant beds) the “ case ” 
is serious enough for admission into the 
wards. If not, he advises him to attend as 
out-patient on the morrow. Among his 
other qualifications he soon acquires an 
intimate acquaintance with the seamy side 
of human nature. If he should chance 
upon an old malingerer of the kind who, 
gifted with wonderful artistic mimicry of 
the symptoms of any obscure complaint 
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over and, if fortune favour him, he has 
seen the room empty, he is relieved by the 
house officer “on full” (duty) to grope his 
his way to his bed to filch a few hours’ 
sleep, to begin the same round on the 
morrow. As often as not the telephone 
bell in the small hours of the morning 
summons his /ocum tenens shrilly to the 
receiving-room to minister to a drunken 
navvy who is not feeling ‘ comfortable 
inside.” When he leaves he is probably 
feeling still less comfortable. Duty in 
the receiving-room implies more varied 
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/n the gardens. 


A typical group of convalescents enjoying an afternoon concert. 


known to medical science, tries to 
sponge on ail the greater hospitals, he 
makes a masonic allusion to the man in 
blue, and the place of that malingerer 
knows him no more. If, however, 1n the 
course of a few hundred cases he should 
blunder, and the patient prove him wrong 
by dying at the gates of the hospital, the 
susceptibilities of the readers of the half- 
penny papers has happened 
before now, shocked by another hospital 
“Scandal.” 

The responsibilities of the receiving- 
room officer are as manifold as his duties 
are When, his term of duty 


are, as 


onerous, 





opportunities for over-work than almost 
any other house appointment at ‘the 
London.” Wherefore it is coveted as a 
signal honour. 

Further, in the resident staff are five 
house physicians and five house surgeons, 
on whom the heat and burden of the day 
fall most heavily. ‘They are chosen on 
the principle of the survival of the fittest 
from among the students who have just 
qualified. As the appointments mean six 
months of such unremitting work that 
their fortunate holders rarely have time to 
leave the hospital during their term of 
office, they are in great request. Indeed, 
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it may well happen that the house surgeon 
‘on full” finds that to-day has become to- 
morrow before he has had leisure to think 


of rest. Every man works under two 
“chiefs” on the staff and acts as their 
A.D.C. Every morning, with seven days 


to the working week, he goes the round 
of the wards, later on he is in attendance 
on his chief, and every evening another 
round, in the course of which he sees 
every “bed” under his charge. His day 
begins as soon as he has swallowed his 
breakfast—and ‘the London” does not 
encourage habits of slothfulness—and ends 
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opportunity for a longer course ot pro- 
fessional training can be deemed a reward); 
and this is one of the characteristics of 
“the London,” and indeed of ail hospital 


work. “Freely have ye received, freely 
give,” is the principle of its splendid 
hospitality. 


One of the few salaried appointments 
is that of registrar. The registrar is the 
book-keeper of “the London.” All the 
voluminous notes of every case taken into 
hospital pass through his hands, for it is 
his business to digest and abstract them 


to be filed for reference. Last year over 

















A childrens ward 


For surgical cases only; recently reopened after rebuilding. 


when his last and most serious case is made 
comfortable for the night. During such 
rare intervals as he can escape from the 
wards he is always within call by telephone. 
A compiete round of the wards of “the 
London ” is, it has been estimated, a three- 
mile walk. Whether by day or night he 
may have asummons: “* No. 231 does not 
seem to be doing quite so well, and Sister 
Buxton would like Mr. Smith to have a 
look at him.” So Mr. Smith cuts short 
the solace of his after-dinner pipe, or slips 
out of bed into his dressing gown, and 
goes back to his labours again. All this 
without fee or reward (except in so far as 


thirteen thousand cases passed through 
the wards. Yet so perfect is the system 
of registration now that, on the receipt of 
the name of any patient who has been 
treated in hospital within the last ten 
years, the clerk can lay his finger on a 
complete resumé and “history” of the 
case within two minutes and a half. This 
soberiy clad library, with its huge tomes 
filled with laconic entries, is in itself a 
monument to “the London’s” work. These 
services are requited by a salary that is 
equivalent to the wage of an intelligent 
artisan, ‘“*’The London” does not spend 
much of its income on salaries. 
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Unsalaried, of course, is the staff—the 
staff proper. ‘The senior staff includes 
the names of men who, like Sir Frederick 
Treves, nowretired from active service at the 
hospitals, have a European reputation, and 
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weariness attendant on athree-mile walk. 
“Well, try a four hours’ lathering in 
O.F's;” 

It may be harder work still, perhaps, 
the long hours in the out-patients’ depart- 

















The Hebrew ward. 


The white disc to the right above the doorway is the Passover cake, 


of juniors who are building up the busiest 
of practices as consultants in the precincts 
of Harley Street. ‘Io these men time is 
literally money—money expressed in terms 
of guineas. Yet day after day they attend 
at “the London” without fee and without 
price, whether to visit their wards or to 
attend out-patients. A hospital patient 
at any rate has the best professional advice 
that money can buy, or rather, a millionaire 
could buy no better. 

Hard work, these long visits to the 
wards, lecturing on instructive cases to a 
close following of students ; these crowded 
hours in the operating theatre, with brain 
and nerve on the rack of high tension and 
a human life hanging on the skill of the 
hand that guides the tiny knife, work done 
for the advancement of healing science 
and for the greater honour of a grand 
profession. 

“Do you say that you sweat with the 
field-guns ?” quoted a doctor who knew 
his Kipling, in answer to some remark on 


ment, where the sick and sorry crowd the 
long benches waiting to pass through the 
doctor’s or surgeon’s room. A thousand 
or twelve hundred out-patients to the after- 
noon is a rough average of the day’s work 
at “the London.” ‘Tiring and exhaust- 
ing, but not as bad as it used to be a year 
ago, when the out-patients’ department 
burrowed underground in a low, dimly-lit 
vault, where it seemed as if the stagnant 
atmosphere could have been cut with a 
knife. A wealthy benefactor of his kind 
(an honourable anonymity keeps his name 
a secret) was delivered into the hands of 
one Sydney Holland, Chairman of the 
London Hospital, and at the cost of 
£26,000 felt moved to build the spacious 
out-patients’ department, which _ their 
Majesties will formally open next June. 
Out of the huge central hall, so excellently 
ventilated that even the assemblage of an 
East End crowd cannot stale its atmos- 
phere, open at either end the consulting- 
rooms of the staff, with their ante-chambers 
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for male and female cases planned with 
due regard for order and seemliness. On 
the upper floors are a completely equipped 
eye department, to the lay eye a sombre, 
mysterious chamber, with its sable walls 
and screened partitions; the theatre for 
the treatment of lupus by the Finsen light, 


with its motto—a chance-flung remark of 


(Queen Alexandra, who gave the first 
lamp of the wonderful new treatment to 
the Chairman, as she urged him to allow 
the new light treatment a fair trial— 
“ Nothing like Perseverance,” inscribed on 
its walls, and many another department 
of some special branch of science beyond 
the wit of the lay man. Even on the flat 
roof, whence the eye, beyond the middle 
distance of a maze of squalid courts and 
alleys, catches a glimpse of distant masts 
pointing slender fingers through the haze, 
there is a neat little engine-room over- 
flowing with smooth purring machinery in 
charge of a taciturn engineer. It is so un- 
expected that one cannot help wondering 
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hospital £1,500 a year. These machines 
eat money. 

There is more costly and uncanny 
machinery in the cellars—huge caldrons 
that rock to and fro as if in pain, and 
businesslike little Gatling guns that fire 
out an unbroken ribbon of pills and 
pellets. This is the storehouse of the 
dispensary on the floor above, through 
whose barriers file the out-patients to have 
their prescriptions made up, and in ex- 
change for threepence take away a shillings- 
worth of medicine in a quart bottle. The 
out-patient supplies his own bottle, and 
(a subtle compliment to his confidence in 
his medical adviser’s skill) takes heed that 
it shall not be lacking in capacity. Here, 
in these underground regions, one can 
watch the crude liquorice root in the 
several phases of its evolution into a 
lozenge. (They have a brand of cough- 
lozenges in stock at “the London” which is 
priceless beyond rubies, and can only be 
obtained by winning the favourable con- 

















One of the operating theatres. 


Showing the new aseptic appliances in use. 


what its function in the scheme of things 
may be. 

That is the “ power-house of the light 
department on floor below,” is the explana- 
tion. ‘And this little etcetera,” adds 
the Chairman plaintively, “costs the 


sideration of the chief dispenser.) The 
chief dispenser believes in doing things 
on wholesale lines in his department, not 
so much for the sake of the economy, 
which the Chairman is always preaching, 
as to ensure the absolute purity of every 
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drug that passes through his hands. At 
the same time he discourages the middle- 
man’s profits. If he had his way, it is 
believed that appreciable portions of the 
British Empire would be staked off*in 
plots to furnish the dispensary of the 
London Hospital with its raw material. 
As it is, he keeps an eye on the wallaby 
of Queensland, because the tendons of its 
tail, necessary for certain delicate surgical 
needlework, are, as market prices rule, 
very expensive. 

Were it not invidious to distinguish, 
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adoption of thc principles of aseptic surgery 
has robbed the theatre of half its terrors. 
‘To ensure that the atmosphere, the water, 
the surgeon’s hands, the dressings, the 
bandages, everything, in short, that may 
come into contact with the patient, shall 
be aseptic, is, given the skill of the 
operator, the secret of success. Conse- 
quently, the fight against the unseen and 
insidious enemy is one that demands un- 
ceasing care and watchfulness. ‘* Ninety- 
eight per cent. of our cases now heal by 
first intention,” is ‘the London’s” proudest 

















The Queen's gift. 


One of the Finsen lamps, showing Queen Alexandra’s motto, 


where most men try to crowd twenty-four 
hours’ work into twelve, one might be 
tempted to say that the chief dispenser is 
the hardest-worked man that even ‘ the 
London” has to show. For, over and 
above his functions in the dispensary, he 
adds the duties of chief superintendent, 
curator, so to speak, of the operating 
theatres—‘‘ Believe me, the finest suite 
of theatres in Europe, sir. If you can 
suggest any improvement I shall be glad 
to hear of it.’ 

Unfeignedly glad, no doubt. But the 
lay mind is sufficiently busy in trying to 
appreciate all that has been done. ‘The 





‘Nothing like Perseverance,” on the rafter. 


boast. It is a notable achievement, for 
it means that the patient, even after a 
serious operation, is able to leave hospital 
within about nineteen days, and every 
day gained is, in the case of an East End 
bread-winner, a very real consideration 
for those dependent on him. A few years 
ago if he were able to resume work within 
two months he was lucky. 

The atmosphere of the theatres is 
purified by passing through a screen of 
sterilised cotton-wool. Every drop ot 
water, whether hot or cold, has been 
sterilised by boiling. By a very ingenious 
device the surgeon can fill the theatre 
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with a cloud of thick steam vapour that 
washes down the walls and the mosaic 
flooring (laid by hand by workmen brought 
over from Italy for the purpose) in the 
space of three minutes. All the instru- 
ments, utensils, sponges, and dressings 
used in the theatre are boiled by steam 
pressure in a huge copper boiler hermeti- 
cally sealed. Even the anthrax spore, a 
germ of the most malignant vitality, pro- 
tected by many thickness of blanket, has 
been proven to give up the unequal contest 
after a very few minutes of this treatment. 
Every jar that contains sponges, dressings 
and the like, is signed and sealed, and if 
only opened for a minute in the theatre 
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possible improvements. These, be it 
remembered, are no extraordinary pre- 
cautions for especially serious cases ; they 
constitute the unvarying routine for every 
operation at “the London.” 

“It isn’t easy to satisfy a medical staff 
that’s really keen on its work,” interpolates 
the Chairman, with the resigned melan- 
choly of a Treasury official. “The best 
of everything, if nothing better can be got, 
is just about good enough for them,” 

Equally ingenious are the devices to 
guard against the contamination of the 
surgeons’ and the dressers’ hands, for 
clean hands in the ordinary acceptation of 
the phrase are not necessarily “ surgically 
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The sterilising chamber. 


Aseptic surgery requires minute attention to trifles. 


all its contents, whether used or not, are 
sterilised again. One little illustration 
speaks volumes for the minute attention to 
trifles on which success in aseptic surgery 
depends. ‘The superintendent noticed 
that the nurses occasionally rested the 
stoppers of the glass jars on the table, and 
it struck him that this might give the 
watchful germ an opportunity of polluting 
their contents. So he straightway set to 
work and invented a glass jar with a 
double lip containing an antiseptic, so 
that even if the error should be contami- 
nated it can by no possible means com- 
municate its infection to the rest of the 
jar or to its contents. And the most 
highly trained of surgeons are continually 
on the watch to suggest any further 


clean.” ‘There are no basins in the lava- 
tories, for running water can only be 
used once. The taps are turned off by 
a movement of the elbow; there are no 
handles on the doors ; once the hands are 
clean they have no excuse for touching any- 
thing that is not aseptic. ‘lo the lay mind 
the minutiz of these precautions may seem 
akin to faddishness, “‘ but,” says the super- 
intendent reproachfully, ‘in the rare cases 
where something has gone wrong after 
operation one can almost invariably trace 
the reason of it back to the neglect of 
some trifling precaution. When you are 
dealing with germs you have got to play 
the game according to the rules.” It is 
scrupulous observance of the rules that 
enables a surgeon to perform some twelve 
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major operations in one afternoon and wards were insanitary, and we had to 
without the slightest mishap. add another story to both wings. We 

Work, on such a scale as it is done at have eight hundred beds, but we simply 
“the London,” of course demands money; did not dare to close a single ward during 
and the financial problem, as the Chair- the alterations. As it is we can only 























The new dispensary. 
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‘“We have to work on wholesale lines at ‘the London.’ 


man, who with the House Committee take in the most serious cases. So the 
makes it his business to raise the necessary rebuilding had to be done piecemeal. 
funds, is anxious to impress on all and When the builders were in one ward 
sundry who can help, becomes year by the beds had to be removed to the 
year harder to solve. ‘Don’t you see, temporary wards—those tin sheds in the 


when once you start on a big work like gardens. Now come and _ see _ our 
‘the London,’” explains Mr. Holland _ kitchens.” 
pathetically, “ you can’t stop—you daren’t. On the way thither there was ample 


“xpenses must increase as science ad- evidence of the builders’ activity. Parts 
vances. What on earth would be the of the hospital were blockaded with 
fate of the poor in East London if we had _ scaffolding, encasing gaping walls and 
to close our doors, and if we were unable passages that lead nowhither. From 
to keep in the front rank, or if possible cellar to attic the old building had been 
just a little ahead of it, of medical science? gutted and underpinned to make room i 
We have no endowments worth speaking _ for two huge lifts and two new staircases. ‘ 
of. We are bound to live from hand to Yet not for a single hour has this up- 
mouth, and the money has to be got  heaval been allowed to interrupt ‘the 
somehow, even if one has to degenerate London’s” working day. 
into a sturdy and most importunate beggar. Arrived at the basement, Mr. Holland 
I want money for the building fund, points out the dark and cramped cellar 
money for the maintenance fund, money where at noon some eight hundred dinners 
for anew nursing home, money for the... are served simultaneously. One wonders 
Look at that.” how the devoted cooks ever succeed 
The “that” was a monstrous steam in accomplishing their day’s work. For 
crane slowly swinging its load of masonry the day’s menu for every patient in the 
over the roof of the hospital. “We had hospital is drawn up by his medical 
to rebuild,” he continues. “‘The old advisers, and if the doctor thought it 
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necessary to order champagne and sweet- 
breads, champagne and sweetbreads that 
patient would have. 

“You cannot blame us, can you, for 
removing the kitchens from this hole to 
decent quarters at the top of the building, 
which is the proper place for kitchens 
in an establishment like this? It will 
cost £5,000, though. But come here. 
There is one department we are really 
proud of.” ‘The Chairman seizes his 
visitor by the arm and thrusts him of 
a sudden into a dark hole in the wall, 
sparsely lined with primitive shelves. 

“Look you,” he says: “the larder of ‘the 
London,’ the storehouse of the greatest 
hospital in the world.” After this, the 
impression that what money 1s expended 
on alterations at “the London” is spent 
of necessity becomes a conviction. 

The work of the Chairman comprises 
whatever time he can spare from the 
direction of the affairs of one of the great 
dock companies. At “the London” he 
“dwells in each atom and pervades the 
whole.” He is ubiquitous, and no man 
knows the times of his going-in or his 
coming-out. He is the personification of 
that stimulating quality ‘‘ keenness,” dis- 
ciplined by sound business methods. He 
thinks in thousands and he economises 
in sixpences. He is popularly credited 
with having raised, ‘‘ off his own bat,” 
during his tenure of office anything 
between half and three-quarters of a 
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occurs, and remember that if every nurse 
in this hospital were to waste only a penny 
a day it would mean over #400 a year to 
the hospital.” * 

If there be one branch of hospital life 
in which the Chairman is more keenly 
interested than another, it is in the work 
of the nursing staff—‘‘the most sacred 
work, the most Christ-like work a woman 
can undertake.” He always welcomes a 
pretext to take his visitor over the Nursing 
Home, to introduce him to a sister who 
has won the medals that relieve her neat 
uniform at Colenso, to show the pretty 
drawing-room, furnished by the House 
Committee from subscriptions — raised 
among themselves, and the — spotless 
cubicles, some two hundred of them, and 
yet not enough for the needs of a hospital 
with a nursing staff of over four hundred. 
Eleven hours and twenty minutes out of 
the twenty-four every nurse spends in 
the wards. Longer than that she is not 
allowed to remain, for the narrow margin 
between hard work and the danger of 
breakdown, as the result of over-work, is 
very nicely calculated. It is a hard 
training, but it makes for health and 
efficiency. After three years’ apprentice- 
ship asa probationer, she serves her time 
as a nurse on special duty, or assistant 
sister, and later on graduates as a fully 
qualified sister. ‘Then she is free to 
choose whether she will continue her 
engagement on the hospital or private 

















The Passover Candelabra from the Hebrew ward. 


million sterling; but the breakage of a 
shilling thermometer by a careless pro- 
bationer plunges him into abysmal 
gloom. ‘“ Let me remind you how waste 


* Two Talks to the Nurses of the London Hospital.” 


Edition. Whitehead & Morris. 


nursing staff, or will start in practice for 
herself. If she shows herself endowed 
with the necessary qualifications she may 
in time reach the highest honours of her 


By the Hon. Sydney Holland. Second 
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ward sister, with those 
streamers, to her cap, the badge of authority 
known as “Tails,” and be respected and 
beloved of all the patients under her 
charge. ‘There was once a time when 
the Chairman, perhaps to economise a 
farthing’s worth of clear starching, thought 
of abolishing these revered cap-strings. 
The mere suggestion almost meant a 
revolution, and “tails” is a badge of 
authority that even the child of the Ghetto 
respects to this day. But such honours 
are not lightly won. One thing is very 
certain: no plea of “special circum- 
stances” (and the “ circumstance” may be 
that the petitioner is a peer’s daughter) will 
avail for the signing her certificate unless 
she has been through the mill and _ is 
efficient. Her training has taught her 
how to work quietly, steadily and un- 
grudgingly, and never forgets the 
lesson. 

One unique feature of ‘the London’s ” 
work is the two Hebrew wards, which, 
supported by members of the Jewish 
community, are devoted exclusively to 
the relief of patients of the Jewish faith. 
Little distinguishes them externally from 
the other wards, beyond the little metal 
slips nailed slantwise on the lintels of the 
door and encasing the tables of the Law, 
and the Passover cake of unleavened 
bread, which, year in year out, hangs 
on the wall. The regime of the wards 
conforms with every letter of the Jewish 
rites. All the food for the Hebrew 
patients is prepared in its separate kitchen. 
All the meat is 4osher, and, during the 
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Feast of the Passover, all the cooking 
utensils then employed are distinct from 
those in use at any other period of the 
year. Consequently a duplicate set of 
every pot and pan has to be kept in stock. 
‘To Gentile eyes the matter may seem one 
of little moment, but to the orthodox Jew 
“the London’s” deference to his scruples 
in matters of religious ceremonial makes 
the Hospital the only one of its kind. 

The longest day draws to its close at 
last, even at “the London.” As darkness 
falls, the lights in their soft and mauve 
shades, deftly fashioned out of a blue 
prescription sheet, dot the wards with 
specks of colour. Silence reigns in the 
great building, broken only by the deep 
breathing of some sufferer and the under- 
current of sound from the receiving-room 
that never sleeps. There is an atmosphere 
of restfulness and peace abroad which 
helps one to understand the humanising 
influence a great institution of free and 
ungrudging charity must have on every 
one that suffering brings within its spell. 
After its long day’s work ‘the London ” 
sleeps well, for its work begins afresh on 
the morrow. It is work well done, and 
well worth the doing. 


O Charity, all patiently 
Abiding wrack and scaith ! 
O Faith, that meets ten thousand cheats, 


Vet drops no jot ol faith ! 


Only Rudyard Kipling could tell of the 
true romance, as its story should be told, 
in a day’s work at “ the London.” 

















ON THE OPAL FIELDS OF WHITE CLIFFS. 


BY ALEXANDE 


HERE are many strange places 


and peoples in this world, and of 


those the opal fields and opal 
miners of White Cliffs, New South Wales, 
are good examples. ‘The opal district is 
situated sixty miles north-north-west of 
Wilcannia, a somewhat remarkable town- 
ship on the Darling river, and the men 
who make gem-hunting their profession 
number over two thousand. Of. this 
amount less than a half belong to some 
branch of the Anglo-Saxon race, the 
remainder being a mixture of all national- 
ities, of which Germans are the most 
numerous. ‘The township of White 
Cliffs stands in a hollow in the centre of 
the “ workings,” but it is merely a collec- 
tion of galvanised iron drinking-saloons 
and stores; the population living out on 
their claims, some in tents, some in their 


horizontal excavations or ‘ drives,” and 
others with only the sky for a_ roof. 
When it is stated that the town also 


contains a Warden’s residence, a hospital, 
and a good substantial prison—there is 
as yet no church—that most of the stores 
are run by Chinamen, and that the Jew 
gem-buyers form the aristocracy, the de- 
scription of the town is complete. ‘The 
fields, however, at present extend for 
three miles round the town, and in all 
probability will stretch farther out on the 
great western desert when some means of 
providing sufficient water for the miners 
is devised. But the opal has been proved 
to exist in such vast quantities within the 
three-mile radius that there is as yet no 
need for any one to go farther out ; and 
although the restless prospectors who 
have dared the scorching ironstone-shot 
plains between the fields and the South 
Australian and Queensland boundaries 
tell many almost incredible tales of the 
wealth of these grimly guarded wastes, 
they never make a second venture, and 
the significance of this fact deters most 
of their camp-fire listeners from following 
in their tracks: ‘*We is not camels, an’ 
anyhow we reckons White Cliffs is good 
enough for us,” is the general comment. 
The methods employed in searching 
for opal are extremely simple, and _not- 
withstanding that the writer on his first 
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visit to those parts termed them primitive 
and tried what he considered to be an 
obviously improved plan—/.e., using ex 
plosives for shattering the hard ground in 
which the opal is embedded—the results 
were not in keeping with his calculations, 
and he is now of opinion that, after all, 
the system in vogue is the best. Briefly, 
this consists of sinking a shaft, or, if the 
claim happens to be located on a slope, 
tunnelling into the ground until a seam of 
gem-carrying matrix is encountered, from 
which the opal is then separated by 
means of a small ‘‘ gouging” pick or 
other tool. ‘These layers exist at various 
parallel levels from the surface down to 
forty feet, but no “ paying” opal has yet 
been struck at greater depths. In the 
Writer's opinion it is highly probable that 
this is because the task of further sinking 
with the primitive means of pick, spade, 
and windlass, the only appliances used, 
becomes at this point somewhat difficult, 
and the men, knowing the value of the 
shallower levels, prefer spending their 
energies on another shaft in fresh country. 
The matrix in which the gem is found 
consists of a hard silicious conglomeration, 
usually thickly impregnated with ironstone. 
The opal is embedded in this material in 
the form of thin sheets, which, however 
large they may be while in the formation, 
can only be removed in divisions of about 
the size of a five-shilling piece. 

Opal is of all colours and shades, but, 
unfortunately for the miner, a piece of 
exquisitely coloured blue, green or red 
stone is considered absolutely valueless if 
not accompanied with the vivid scintil- 
lating flash which denotes its “ lifeness.” 
Tons upon tons of this worthless stuff, 
**potch,” as it is called, are daily thrown 
out of the shafts by disgusted opallers ; 
for, in common with most things in this 
world, the bad is very plentiful—in fact, it 
is almost impossible to get away from it— 
but the gem or “live” opal is corres- 
pondingly rare. Nevertheless, fortunes 
are frequently made here by the merest 
chance, and perhaps to a greater degree 
than elsewhere is a man _ justified by 
results in believing that some day he will 
“send his pick through a fortune.” As 
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said before, the miners are of nearly all 
the races of mankind, and many incon- 
gruous partnerships are formed for the 
holding and working of a two, three, or 
four men’s claim ; but on the whole, good- 
fellowship rules throughout the camps, 
and an American negro, a_half-caste 
- Chinaman, or a Turk, stands by the 
windlass of a canny Scot, a Frenchman 
or a Hindu. 

There are no disputes between capital 
and labour in White Cliffs : every man is 
his own master, and follows out his own 
usually erratic inclinations—unless, some- 
times, when after a lucky find he imbibes 
too much of a certain commodity falsely 
labelled Scotch, and consequently the 
police exercise a slight control over his 
movements, 

There are no surface indications to 
guide one in searching for opal, and as 
the most experienced ‘“ gouger” knows 
no more where the gem may be than the 
latest ‘new chum,” all work is done on 
chance. ‘lo such a strange state of mind 
has the desert environment reduced those 
men of the back blocks, that they look 
upon the grim side of circumstances with 
indifference, and magnify the trivialities 
of life into a proportion which to the 
stranger suggests a land of burlesque. 
But soon he too catches the mysterious 
infection, unconsciously he is overwhelmed 
by the influence of his surroundings, and 
he ceases to see anything remarkable 
either in his own doings or in those of 
his fellows. An observer, while he re- 
tained his own mental equilibrium, might 
see instances of this strange perversion in 
almost every man in White Cliffs; but 
perhaps the writer’s own experiences there 
may serve to give some fair examples. 

My claim was staked about a mile from 
the town on a small stretch of rising 
ground, which at some time in the earth’s 
history formed the banks of the lake in 
the old bed of which White Cliffs 
stands. For comrades I had a powerful 
Scotsman and two Australians, while the 
claims around us were worked by an 
American and a native of Mauritius known 
as “Black George,” a German and an 
Englishman—the latter being termed the 
* Parson,” a New Zealander and a Swede, 
and several other single miners, the chief 
being one called “ Satan.” We were all 
good friends, and nightly gathered round 
a common camp-fire to discuss things in 
general. 
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“Silent Ted” and “Coolgardie Bill,” my 
two Australian comrades, were perhaps the 
niost experienced prospectors on the field; 
the one had a very thoughtful cast of 
countenance, and never spoke; and the 
other was a splendid specimen of the 
Australian pioneer, but when he spoke it 
was chiefly in short crisp words of decided 
Colonial origin, which Scottie said would 
have qualified him “ Ar for the position 
of a Clyde stevedore.” ‘Together they 
had crossed the divide between the 
Darling River and Cooper’s Creek, and 
occasionally, when the moon was full and 
the Southern Cross dipping behind the 
Great Barrier Ranges, Bill would tell of a 
land where fire-flashing opal burst through 
the surface sands, and shone in dazzling 
streaks of every imaginable colour from 
every wind-swept ledge. ‘Ted would 
eagerly follow his comrade’s words, and 
his wonderful face would light up with 


genuine admiration when _ Bill’s_ word- 
pictures were powerfully descriptive. But 


he was too sympathetic, and frequently, 
alas! got into trouble because of that. 
“Shut up, Ted,” Bill would suddenly cry, 
pausing in the middle of his narrative ; 
“is it you that’s tellin’ this yarn, or me?” 

At these rough words the silent one 
would slowly turn a reproachful glance 
upon the speaker, which said as plainly 
as words, “ Why, Bill, I did not speak.” 

“T knows that,” would come the un- 
hesitating answer ; “but your face does, 
an’ it’s been an’ got to the end of this 
story afore me.” 

This was in a manner true, and some- 
times when Bill, as Hoskins the American 
said, was “long-winded in getting to the 
point,” we had but to look at Ted’s face 
for the dénouement. 

“But how vas it you came away unt 
leave all dat opal ?—there must be millions 
there,” our German friend would say, 
when Bill’s narrative was concluded. 

“T reckon there is, Kaiser,” the racon- 
teur would answer; “but the country 
is full o’ darned crows an’ willy-willys, an’ 
ye can’t sleep nohow with the sand-flies 
an’ snakes an’ ’skeeturs. Water, did ye 
say? No, there ain’t none.” 

However much Ted and Bill may have 
ignored the absence of the precious fluid, 
that was the only consideration with most 
of their listeners ; and had there been any 
water, some of us, at least, would have 
gone out west at once, and chanced every- 
thing else. 





” (page 82). 
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One evening Bill was unusually eloquent 
in his discourse on the lavishness with 
which Nature had gifted the desert, and 
as all our claims had been yielding but 
poor returns for the last week or so, we 
paid more attention to his words than we 
had been in the habit of doing. 

“T wouldn’t mind having a try out 
back,” said Scottie, “if there were a 
railway, or if we had fleein’-machines.” 

**Couldn’t we go as we are ?” lisped the 
Parson; “we may work here for ever, 
and not better ourselves.” 

Bill gave vent to some sarcastic remarks 
anent the last speaker’s powers of endur- 
ance, but otherwise made no comment. 

“Bill says the surface is ironshot,” 
continued the Parson, blandly, ‘and, as I 
saw a team come into town to-day with 
about two dozen bicycles for sale, I 
thought——’” 

“Man, ye are a thinker, Parson,” cried 
Scottie: “ I'll gang away wi’ ye the morn 
if ye like—that is if the machines are no 
ow’ dear.” 

“T think we ought to get them no 
matter what they cost,” I remarked ; ‘ for 
if we do go out they would enable us to 
cross right over to the Cooper at a pinch, 
if they did not break down and the 
ground was passable.” 

“Well, I guess Iam one of the crowd 
that goes,” announced Hoskins. 

“Unt me,” cried the German. 

“T reckon we is all going,” said Bill, 
looking round the camp-fire for corrobora- 
tion ; “ain’t you, Satan ?” 

“Of course I is,” answered the individual 
addressed, a corrugated-skinned specimen 
of humanity: “I is goin’ where Scottie 
an’ the Parson goes ; but where in tarnation 
is ye goin’, and what for ?” 

*“Cooper’s Creek, for opal,” roared 
Scottie. 

“Opal?” repeated Satan, vacantly ; 
then his eyes kindled suddenly, and he 
exclaimed : ‘‘ Lor’, I forgot to tell ye, boys, 
I has been haulin’ the stuff out by the 
sackful these last two weeks.” 

* What !” yelled all in chorus, springing 
to their feet, and even the stoical ‘led 
stopped in the act of lighting his pipe to 
gaze at Satan. 

“It are a fact, mates,” continued that 
gentleman, apologetically. ‘I reckon I 
has near got a waggon-load dumped 
out by now. Lor’! what’s the racket, 
mates—— ?” 

Few heard his last words, for as the 
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full literal import of what he had just said 
began to dawn on the assembly a stampede 
took place down the hill towards his shaft. 
But another surprise was in store: while 
some were rummaging in Black George’s 
tent for candles to explore the long drive 
in Satan’s claim, and others where sliding 
down his windlass rope, a series of sounds 
broke out round our deserted fire, the 
fervour of which made Hoskins say : 

“Hallo, boys, how—is Bill not here ?” 

“T is here, darn ye!” came the muffled 
response from the darkness ; ‘‘that’s ‘Ted 
that’s shouting,” which information made 
it clear to all that Silent Ted in his excite- 
ment had placed the blazing mulga stump 
in his mouth and thrown away his pipe. 

I had known ‘Ted for a long time, but 
that was only the second occasion on 
which I had heard the sound of his voice. 
A few seconds later we had crowded into 
Satan’s drive, and after crawling over a 
heap of mullock that blocked the passage 
to within one foot of the roof, we found 
ourselves in the chamber where, from the 
presence of his pick and other implements, 
we knew he had recently been working. 
In a moment the candles were lit, and 
then a cry of wonder burst from all. We 
were standing in what might have been 
an Aladdin’s palace, and the walls danced 
and flashed in the gloom as if alive. The 
roof was simply one blaze of ever-changing 
orange and green, and through the whole 
would dart spasmodically a “ living ” flash 
of fiery red. Clearly Satan had struck it, 
for there must have been several thousand 
pounds worth of opal exposed, whatever 
amount may have been hidden behind. 
Bill was the first to break the silence 
of admiration which had fallen over all, 
and he only said one word. It was 
characteristic and expressive, but quite 
unprintable ; and slowly we filed out again 
and clambered up the rope to the surface. 

When we got back to our camp we 
found ‘led, Satan, and the Swede sitting in 
silent meditation round the fire. Probably 
Ted would have accompanied us had it 
not been for the fact that he, being cook, 
had to look after a mysterious compound 
of flour and other substances commonly 
known as “ damper,” which every evening 
was prepared among the ashes. 

“Well, boy, you have struck it an’ no 
mistake!” called out Ford, the New 
Zealander, to Satan as we approached : 
“you are a millionaire now.” 

“Get awa’ frae this fire, you unceevilised 
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heathen,” roared Scottie, in virtuous in- 
dignation. “A man that wouldna tell 
his mates when he struck a ton of opal 
is nae frien’ 0’ mine; get awa’ before A 
dae ye damage.” 

** Come, Scottie ” began the Parson, 
but Mac would have none of him. 

“Don’t Scottie me,” he bellowed, “ ye 
—ye ’ then, seeing the look of pain 
on the face of the would-be peacemaker, 
he calmed down and said: “Weel, ye 
shouldna anger me. I'll alloo ony man 
to judge if——” 

“Lor, Scottie, what is ye sayin’ ?” in- 
terrupted Satan, anxiously ; “I forgot all 
about the darned stuff. I has no mate, 
and if you will come and help spend it 
you can have the half.” 

“Mein Gott!” cried Kaiser; ‘I vil be 
your mate for von quarter.” 

“Satan,” began Scottie, “ A’m sorry A 
spoke, but A can see ye’re no fit to be 
left alane among so many Germans and 
foreign heathen. Sell yer opal, lad, and 
bank the money in Sydney. The coach 
leaves the morn’s nicht.” 

“Tl be darned if I do. I never went 
an’ left my mates yet, an’ I ain’t goin’ to 
start now,” exclaimed Satan, doggedly ; 
and then I explained that he had already 
done sufficient to merit our blessing by 
discovering the layer of opal at the forty- 
four feet level. 

“Tt in all probability extends throughout 
all our claims at that depth,” I said, ‘so 
you had better go down to Sydney and 
dispose of yours before the news leaks 
out. Otherwise there will be so much of 
the opal for sale locally when we all strike 
it that the buyers may be frightened.” 

Ultimately we convinced Satan that he 
should go down to the coast, for it was 
evident that he needed a change, and he 
could now well afford it. Shortly after- 
wards the party broke up for the night, 
and soon the camps were wrapt in 
slumber, each man dreaming, doubtless, 
of the opal he would get on the morrow 
four feet beneath the floor of his lowest 
drive. 

In the morning, the Parson, Kaiser, 
and Scottie went over to assist Satan in 
working out the opal showing in his 
claim, and in the evening he departed 
with eighty pounds weight of first-grade 
opal tied securely in sacks so as to excite 
no suspicion, ‘The news of the deep- 
level find soon spread, and at noon of the 
day following Satan’s departure our little 








community was the centre of a “rush,” 
which by evening had swelled into a 
great canvas settlement stretching right 
across the white, glistening lake bed to- 
wards the township. 

That evening our usual camp-fire circle 
was increased by the addition of over a 
hundred hardened fortune-seekers eager 
to obtain any information as to the levels, 
depths, and formations of the country, 
which obviously only we who had shafts 
already sunk were able to supply. 

“Tt are the forty-four feet level seam 
we has struck,” Bill answered to all 
inquiries, “an’ it likely spreads out all 
over the flat there, though I ’spects it 
turns into potch before it goes far.” 

*“T reckon we'll chance that,” was the 
general response ; and next day the many 
heaps of upturned sand that grew in 
proportion as we looked showed that 
the new arrivals were fast doing so. 
Meanwhile the buyers were greatly 
agitated. They had heard exaggerated 
reports concerning the find of the “‘ forty- 
four,” and had arranged among themselves 
to beat down the prices of the opal to 
four pounds an ounce. It therefore sur- 
prised them to find the days passing and 
no one offering to sell any opal ; and one 
morning two of their fraternity repegged 
Satan’s abandoned claim, evidently with 
the intention of investigating matters for 
themselves. As we had been endeavour- 
ing by various subterfuges to keep this 
claim intact, some of us having even 
altered our boundaries the better to 
do so, we were much chagrined at this 
brilliant move on their part, but marvelled 
how they had come to know that it was 
not legally manned. However, the claim 
was worked out, and as the two new 
holders knew as little about the practical 
part of mining for opal as we knew of the 
value of the gem, we consoled ourselves 
with the reflection that, after all, we 
might be able to turn their proximity to 
account. 

Thus it was that every evening a well- 
packed sack was carefully hoisted from 
each of the shafts of the surrounding 
claim-holders, and a rumour spread 
abroad that a new Sydney syndicate was 
buying opal by the ton. Our two Hebrew 
friends, by dint of persistent effort, 
gradually insinuated themselves into our 
good graces, and one day astonished us 
by announcing that they were capitalists, 
and would purchase our claims if the 
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terms were reasonable. At this straight- 
forward way of doing business, so foreign 
to the nature of their compatriots, I felt 
that we had greatly wronged them ; and 
as they said—truly enough—that they 
did not know what our claims contained, 
and that their offer was merely a part of 
honest speculation, the Parson and I were 
much worried over certain matters. 

‘TI reckon I vote for selling,” said Bill 
one evening, as we held a meeting to 
consider the proposal. ‘The money will 
pay ex’es for a trip west; an’ darn ’em! 
they’re Jews anyhow.” 

* A’m wi’ ye, Bill,” cried Scottie, and 
one by one all signified their approval 
of the sentiments expressed, until. only 
the Parson and I were left. 

“ Of course I will not vote against my 
partner Kaiser,” began the Parson, ‘‘ but 
really there is nothing in our cl P 

He stopped abruptly, for from the 
shadows of our mullock-heap stepped a 
stranger. ‘There seemed something familiar 
about his gait as he crossed the firelit zone 
and sat down on the empty kerosene tin 
on which Satan used to sit, but I could 
not recollect whom he resembled. For a 
moment no one spoke: the stranger’s 
amazing coolness had taken our breath 
away. He was dressed in—presumably 
—the latest style of Sydney clothing, but 
even in the dim light I could see that 
his garments hung loosely on his person. 
Evidently he had just arrived in White 
Cliffs, and had not yet been in a “ willy- 
willy ” (sand-storm). 

** Look here, ma man, hae ye a ticket ?” 
said Scottie at length. 

“If ye is a new chum ye will get 
tucker in that tent there,” said Bill, 
* but——” 

“ Lor’, mates! What does ye mean? 
Doesn't ye not know me?” interrupted 
the stranger: “I is Satan——” 

** Golly ! an’ so you is, but—but where’s 
your whiskers?” cried Black George, hold- 
ing a lighted match in the stranger’s face. 

‘Satan, ye deevil! Gie’s yer hand,” 
roared Scottie ; “ A’m rael glad to see ye.” 

“Oh, mates, I is glad to git back, I is,” 
began our old friend. ‘I hasn’t had a 
proper feed since I left, an’ I has been 
disgraced. I went to a theatre in Sydney, 
an’ there war’ a fight on the stage, an’ 
because I jumped up an’ jined in socially 
like, the police came in an’ started on 
me. I couldn’t fight them all, for there 
war morn a dozen, an’ next day the 
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judge, a very decent old gentleman, told 
me to git from Sydney, for it war’ full o’ 
sharks. I gitted to Melbourne ; but oh 
Lor’, mates, don’t none of you never go 
there 

“But your opal, Satan? what did you 
get for it?” I broke in. 

“Qh, that darned stuff? Mates, it 
weren't worth much after all. ‘There war’ 
two young fellows in the Wilcannia coach 
with me, an’ they told me that it war’ no 
good. ‘They war’ Jews, of course ; but 
they went down all the way with me an’ 
took me round all the buyers in Sydney, 
an’ none o’ them would look at it. I 
didn’t know what to do, and I was mighty 
glad when the two Jews gave me two 
hundred pounds for the lot. I spent the 
money as quick as I could, an’ here I is 
back again, an’ But has ye got no 
tucker ?” 

For full five minutes the air was filled 
with the most powerful words in at least 
four different languages, during which 
entertainment Satan unconcernedly ate 
the piece of damper which Ted had 
handed to him. 

“T suppose you do not remember the 
names of your two kind friends, Satan ?” 
I said, passing him the tea-billy. 

“No, but they both wears a chain with 
a most ’culiar pendant, something like 
what the Parson showed us one night.” 

“Ah!” I cried; “gentlemen, our 
business is settled. We will sell our 
claims to-morrow; we cannot refuse the 
kindly, disinterested offer of Satan’s two 
benefactors.” 

“But I reckon the price has risen, 
hasn’t it?” inquired Bill. 

“Yes,” answered the Parson grimly ; 
“Satan’s opal was worth £8000.” 

Next morning the two Hebrews came 








out from town a full hour earlier than’ 


usual, and without more ado the Parson, 
as spokesman, informed them that having 
considered everything and being desirous 
of going out West we were willing to sell 
our joint claims for three thousand pounds 
in cash, 

** But two tousant was the agreement,” 
remonstrated one. 

“There was no agreement,” replied 
the Parson: “candidly I can’t imagine 
why you wish to have the claims, for 
opal seems to have fallen in the market ; 
but if you still desire them that sum is 
our price until we hear from other possible 
purchasers,” 
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While he was speaking, Scottie and 
Hoskins were assiduously painting the 
address of a famous Sydney firm of 
jewellers on a well-roped candle-box ; and 
after eyeing them intently for a minute 
Aaron —— said: ‘‘ Vell den, we don’t 
cares, we is speculative business men. 
No, we do not want to see your drives. 
Ha, ha, we vas not built to go through 
rabbit-holes. Here is de money; sign 
this papers all of you, and come an’ 
dine with us in ‘The Australian Thirst 
Saloon’. is 

The above is the history of the finding 
of the ‘‘ forty-four” feet level, and the 
selling of “Block gr.” The money was 
equally divided among the men interested, 
after which most of them pegged out fresh 
claims eisewhere ; but Bill, Ted, Satan, 
Black George, Scottie, the Parson, and I 
procured bicycles and water-bags and 
started off on our western prospecting 
trip that same afternoon. It is un- 
necessary to repeat the details of our 
journey. The country was at first a hard 
sandy plain, dotted here and there with 
sparse growths of the ubiquitous mulga 
scrub, and occasionally broken by out- 
crops of silver lodes ; but as we advanced 
all forms of vegetation disappeared,:-and 
on the third day we found ourselves on 
an undulating sea of ironshot sand 
bounded only by the horizon. We had 
not as yet seen any signs of surface opal 
formations, and of course had no intention 
of sinking shafts to investigate in the 
heart of such a desert. On the fourth 
day we calculated that we had now 
reached a point one hundred and forty 
miles west from White Cliffs, and that 
night we camped on the edge of a dry 
clay-pan and considered the advisability 
of returning. Bill and Ted, however, 
persisted that we had not yet gone far 
enough to see the place of which they 
had spoken so often, and although I 
could not understand how they had 
managed to travel such a distance, nor 
how they knew whether we had passed 
their farthest-out camp or not, I had 
implicit faith in the correctness of their 
observations. 

“T reckon we has to go ‘bout thirty 
miles yet. We was jest a day off here,” 
said Bill. 

“You must have been quite close to 
Lake Frome, then,” I said. 

“Never seed it, nor knowed of it, nor 
don’t believe there ever was any lake in 
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this part o’ the world,” replied Bill, and I 
wondered greatly, seeing that Lake Frome 
was distinctly marked across our path on 
the Government map in my possession. 
We had no fire that night, there being 
nothing that would burn within at least 
a day’s journey, and consequently our 
supper was not of a tempting nature. 

“Well, men, I don’t know that I care 
to be responsible for taking you farther 
west,” I announced. ‘‘ How much water 
is left in the bags?” 

“There war’ six gallons between them 
all after supper,” answered Satan; “ but 
Ted took a drink since then.” 

“Let us try another day yet,” advised 
the Parson; “we can go back over our 
tracks in two days, and the opal might 
only be an hour ahead.” 

All expressed their approval of these 
remarks, so soon after we scraped the 
top off the hard sand and went to sleep. 
The pests were unusually energetic that 
night, and several times we were awakened 
by their voraciousness. The Parson and 
Black George seemed to be affected even 
more so than the others, but it must have 
been an exceptionally large and active 
centipede that bit our dusky comrade in 
three places before he could discard his 
garments. At any rate, his yells aroused 
four evil-eyed crows from their dreams of 
the gorge they expected to have soon, 
and a skulking dingo also started in 
affright, emitting as it retreated a blood- 
curdling howl, that instantly brought us 
all to our feet. 

“ Ler’, nigger! Has ye not never been 
bit before ?” cried Satan in a reproving 
tone of voice, as he cast a sand-snake 
from under him. 

“Who does ye expect can sleep with 
you on the corroborree, nig.? darn it! 
An’ you a black fellow, too. I reckon 
you oughten ’pologise,” grumbled Bill. 

George’s answer was picturesque, but 
three bleeding wounds on his back showed 
where the venomous creature had got in 
its work on him. He was a hardy piece 
of humanity, however, and after the Parson 
had lanced the rapidly swelling flesh and 
applied ammonia, he went to sleep again. 
Shortly afterwards the Parson himself 
rose to his feet with an exclamation of 
annoyance, and began kicking up his 
sandy sleeping place. 

“What’s wrong ?” I inquired. 

“T don’t know; there seems to be a 
boulder or something hard under me, 
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Hallo! 
Opal !” 

Again the party sprang up, and as the 
glistening stone was rolled out on the 
surface and examined by matchlight, 
many and various were the comments 
made on the poor Parson’s ignorance, for 
the boulder which had sought out the 
soft corners of his body was a mass of 
green copper sulphide. 

‘And has this material no value?” 
asked the object of the unkind remarks. 

“ None —it’s worse than potch,” roared 
Bill. ‘*See, Scottie’s got more. Lor’! 
its everywhere.” 

“Tt is really worth a_ considerable 
amount,” I said; ‘‘but the expense of 
treating it properly out here would be too 
much for us. ‘That is an outcrop, and to 
all appearance it is one of the richest ever 
discovered.” 

We slept no more that night, and before 
sunrise started off across the clay-pan. 
The surface was smooth and _ hard, and 
with the aid of a slight breeze which arose 
with the sun we skimmed along at an 
almost incredible pace. 

“Hallo, Ted! ‘There’s our old stakes,” 
suddenly yelled Bill, steering for the crest 
of a broken piece of ground; and following 
in his tracks we soon were standing 
round a broken pick-handle standing up- 
right in the ground, and on which was 
inscribed: ‘‘C. B, and S. T., Pros. Claim, 
Corner Peg.” 

“How on earth did you manage to 
lead us here, Bill?” cried the Parson 
wonderingly. 

“Easy enough. This is the same season 
as when we were out, so we just ran the 
ole sun down, an’ at night ye can always 
get the bearin’s from the Cross.” 

The Parson’s surprise might have been 
greater had he known that my compass 
had been useless since the second day 
out, and that but for a few haphazard 
observations taken Bill had been our 
only guide. Meanwhile Ted had un- 
strapped a pick and set to work; and 
before I had fully realised that we stood 
on what—in the rainy season, if such a 
season existed in those parts—was an 
island in the centre of Lake Frome, and 
that it was its salt-encrusted bed we had 
been crossing since morning, he handed 
me a piece of some scintillating substance, 
inquiring, by the shape of his face, my 
opinion as to its value. 

“Why, that’s opalised wood,” I ex- 


what’s this ? Great Scott! 


claimed, ‘“ But what have we struck 
now ?” 

“The opal we told ye about, of 
course,” grunted Bill: ‘‘the sand’s blown 
over it, and Ted’s dug it up again, 
that’s all.” 

Truly we had encountered a marvellous 
formation. Great masses of fiery and 
orange opal were uncovered on every 
side, and for a day we did nothing but 
gather the best. It was evident that a 
forest had at one time occupied the site 
of the lake, for most of the opal showed 
the grains of wood throughout its structure, 
and many opalised leaves were found 
embedded in a matrix which looked un- 
commonly like bark. This latter fact was 
most puzzling, for the trees with bark in 
Australia are few indeed. We pegged out 
seven prospectors’ claims, and after a 
final look round prepared to move, our 
intention being to arrange for suitable 
transport for stores and water and then 
come back. 

“Ve talk about the effeeciency o’ the 
steam engine,” muttered Scottie, as he 
examined the liquid contents of our bags, 
“but it’s far oot o’ date now, for we’ve 
each got to run a hundred miles a day 
on a pint o’ water, and if onything can 
beat this——’ 

“No doubt your remarks are the result 
of much study, Mac,” I said, working out 
an elaborate calculation on the sand, “‘ but 
we are not more than ninety miles from 
civilisation straight ahead, and if we care 
to travel over what remains of the lake 
by moonlight, and the ground continues 
passable after that, we will strike the 
South Australian railway somewhere near 
Beltana siding to-morrow afternoon.” 

And so it proved. We reached the 
South Australian line on the following 
afternoon, and an hour after sundown 
stopped the Port Augusta bound train 
by kindling a fire in the middle of the 
track. ‘Thirty-six hours later we found 
ourselves parading Rundle Street, Ade- 
laide, in quest of some of Scottie’s friends 
who resided there. 

A week later I was in Sydney, and 
while crossing on the “ Kirribilli” from 
Circular Quay to Milson’s Point I came 
face to face with Aaron. 

“* How vas you ?” he cried effusively. 

* As usual,” I replied. ‘ How are the 
claims turning out ?” 

“Oh, not too bad,” he answered, but 
his flushed face told another story. “ But 
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tell me,” he continued, “‘ who vas it bought 
your opal in Sydney ?” 

**No one: we sent no opal to Sydney.” 

‘** But the boxes and sacks—— ?” 

‘Were filled with potch.” 

‘** An’—an’ the forty-four feet level is— 
But ah, you make mistake; I bought 
eight tousant pound of its opal before 
I saw you.” 

“Yes, I know; but you bought all that 
ever came from that depth. It was 
merely a pocket; we discovered that 
much two days after Satan, your old 
friend, left White Cliffs. It was in his 
claim probably because it happened to 
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be the lowest lying. We might not have 
sold our claims to you but for the fact 
that Satan returned, and—well, you know, 
two hundred pounds is not fair value for 
eight thousand.” 

Aaron’s rage was great, but he after- 
wards paid six hundred sovereigns for 
the opal we had brought down from Lake 
Frome. We did not go back there—a 
shower of rain came on and flooded the 
lake—and after chasing the elusive gem 
over the greater part of Queensland with 
more or less success, our party re-formed 
and set out on a gold-prospecting trip 
to British New Guinea. 


SPRING. 


BY LAURENCE HOUSMAN. 


HOU, Beloved, and fair spring-weather 


In my heart do come together : 


All the buds that crowd the boughs 


Fill not more their dwelling-house 


Than do thoughts of thee 


Fill me ! 


Many springs their load have cast, 


So much beauty first and last ; 


Where, then, can my breast allow 


Room for one such spring as thou ? 


Thou, of good things guessed, — 


The rest ! 


Lately come, hadst thou come early, 


Could I, then, have loved so dearly 


Face and heart that seem to be 


All spring’s days summed up for me,— 


Years and seasons run 


To one? 


Thou, Beloved, and fair spring-weather 


In my heart do come together : 
All the buds that crowd the boughs 


Fill not more their dwelling-house 


Than do thoughts of thee 


Fill me! 














BY WILLIAM 


ScENE I.—TZhe “brary at Chartfield Park, in 
which a numerous house-party has been 
assembled at afternoon tea. This ts in the 
act of dispersing through the many doors 
which give access to the room. Finally, only 
Mrs. Wyllie, a well-dressed, well-preserved 
widow, and Marion Lindsay, a tall, slight, 
and decidedly pretty girl of something under 
twenty, are left. 

RS. W. So you see it simply 
comes to this, that he can’t 
remain a bachelor much longer. 

He calls his having succeeded to the 

property through his brother’s unexpected 

death bad luck. Well, I don’t know so 
much about that; but of course it entails 
certain obligations, and one of them is 
that he really must not die, as his brother 

did, unmarried. 

Marion. And, that being so, he deigns 
to cast favourable eyes on me ? 

Mrs. W._ It looks rather like it: don’t 
you think so ? 

Marion (shrugging her shoulders). J 
can’t say that I do. He is disposed to 
tolerate me, perhaps. His mother, to be 
sure, is openly affectionate. 

Mrs. W. Which should help matters. 
Lady Cartfield is not to be despised as an 
ally. 

Marion. Oh, I daresay not—if one 
wanted allies or were eager for victories. 
In a sort of way I suppose I do rather 
want to win this one. That is, I appreciate 
the value of a title and plenty of money, 
and there isn’t anything that I have ever 
heard of to be said against Lord Cartfield’s 
character or habits or temper. He is a 
catch, in short, as catches go. Only—I 
should like him to be a little bit younger. 

Mrs. W. (laughing). I am afraid he 
can’t oblige you in that way, my dear. 











E. NORRIS. 
By how many years, after all, is he your 
senior ? ‘Twenty ?—five-and-twenty, at 
the outside. Really that’s nothing! I 
can’t see myself why disparity of age 
should matter. 

MARION (rather pointedly). Oh, it is 
evident that you don’t think so! 

Mrs. W. (szeet/y). You mean ? 

Marion. It sounds so rude to say 
that your undisguised flirtation with Mr. 
Gaskell proves that ! 

Mrs. W. My dear child, you can’t 
offend me by calling me middle-aged, 
which I am, and I forgive you for accusing 
me of flirting, although I never flirt. But 
if you are jealous upon the subject of Hugh 
Gaskell, who isn’t nearly rich enough to 
gratify such social aspirations as yours, I 
think I had better go and dress for dinner. 
(She rises.) 

MARION (adso rising). Yes, it is nearly 
time. Please don’t imagine that I am 
jealous, though. As a matter of fact, I 
doubt whether I have exchanged six words 
with Mr. Gaskell since I arrived here 
yesterday. I saw a good deal of him in 
London, as I daresay he has told you, 
but I really shouldn’t aspire to share his 
poverty, even if he were to ask me 
which he won’t. You, who are rich, have 
a greater freedom of choice, naturally. 

Mrs. W. (passing her arm through 
Marion’s as they leave the room together). 
Make up your mind to one thing, anyhow, 
my dear: I don’t intend to quarrel with 
you. 

ScENE II.—TZzke dining-room, in which some 
twenty or thirty persons are seated at dinner, 


Pror. ASTERALL (a venerable old gentle- 
man, with a white beard). Yes, it will be 
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a total eclipse, and an excellent view of it 
should be obtained from your tower, 
Lady Chartfield. Personally, I do not 
care to risk wet feet, as I could not expect 
to be rewarded by any scientific results 
on this occasion; but the young people 
ought not to miss it. A total eclipse of 
the moon does not take place every night. 

HuGH GASKELL (a fad/, clean-shaven 
young man, to Marton Lindsay, who until 
now has been resolutely turning her shoulder 
towards him). Are you going to patronise 
this spectacle ? 

Marion (indifferently). Oh, I suppose 
so ; it seems to be expected of us. 

HuGH (with subdued eagerness). 1 say, 
I wish you would walk up to the tower 
with me! It’s a ripping night, there isn’t 
a drop of dew, and—and I do so awfully 
want to—to have a talk with you! 

Marion (Aesitating). Are you sure 
Mrs. Wyllie can spare you ? 

LapyY CHARTFIELD (from the other end 
of the table). James, I know you hate 
walking. Couldn’t you drive Miss 
Lindsay up to the tower in the pony-trap 
to see the eclipse ? 

Lorp CHARTFIELD (a bronzed, grissle- 
haired man, who has until lately been 
Colonel of a cavalry regiment). Delighted, 
I’m sure! 

MARION (/” an undertone to HUGH). 
He looks the picture of delight, doesn’t 
he ? 

Hucu. Don’t you want to drive with 
him? I should think we might easily 
give him the slip, eh ? 

Marion. H'm! 

[At this moment LADY CHARTFIELD 
gets up, and further conversation 
becomes impossible. 


ScENE III.—A wooded height in Chartfield Park, 


surmounted by a stone tower, in front of 


which ts a broad terrace. Hugh Gaskell 
and Mrs. Wyllie advance along the terrace, 
followed ai a certain distance by several other 
couples. The scene ts brightly illuminated 
by a full moon, which as yet displays no sign 
of the promised eclipse. 

Mrs. W. How exquisite! This view 
is well worth the trouble of an uphill walk, 
isn’t it ? 

HucGu (rather sullenly, while he stares 
at the tower). Depends upon which way 
one looks. 

Mrs. W. Oh, everything always 
depends upon the point of view, no doubt. 
From my point of view, the spectacle of 
Lord Chartfield and Marion at the window, 
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which is evidently engaging your attention, 
doesn’t seem out of harmony with things 
in general. 

Hucu. I suppose that is why you 
insisted upon pushing her into the pony- 
carriage when Chartfield wanted to give 
you a lift. 

Mrs. W. Iam nothing if not unselfish. 
I thought Marion wanted to drive with 
Lord Chartfield, and I also thought— 
mistakenly perhaps—that you wanted 
to walk with me. 

HuGu (hurriedly). Of course I did! 
Don’t I always want to walk with you as 
often as you will let me? (He continues 
to gaze up at the tower, beneath the window 
of which his companion and he are now 
passing. LORD CHARTFIELD avd MARION, 
engrossed in earnest colloquy, are plainly 
visible above). 

Mrs. W. (musingly). She might do 
much worse, you know. Romance is 
charming, but it is apt to entail sacrifices, 
and whether dear Marion is quite the sort 
of girl to enjoy sacrifices remains to be 
seen. A marriage which demands none, 
or next to none, is probably the best 
marriage for her, and for almost everybody 
else. 

Hucu (cn accents of suppressed fury). 
Yes, I think it is. Let us have plenty of 
clothes and the best of meat and drink if 
we can’t have anything more. (After a 
pause) Mrs. Wyllie, it would be awful 
cheek, I know, for a pauper like me to 
ask. a lady of your wealth and—and 
attractions to become his wife 

Mrs. W. (/nxterrupting). Oh dear, no! 
nothing is more usual. JI should not 
think of regarding it in that way if I 
wanted to marry you ; only it so happens 
—fortunately or unfortunately---that I 
don’t. So we won’t pursue the subject. 





SCENE IV.—7he same. Lord Charifield and 
Marion at the window of the tower. Mrs. 
Wylite and Hugh have just passed out of the 
field of their vision, 
Lorp C. Now, there, if you like, is 
a case in point. There is a_ heartless, 
selfish young beggar, who prefers living in 
idleness upon his wife’s money to earning 
his own bread, and who deserves all the 
hard things that you have heen saying 
about yourself. I understand your re- 
fusing me on the ground that you don’t 
love me, and I honour you for your 
disinterestedness ; but I really don’t think 
that, situated as you are, you have any 

















AN ECLIPSE 


reason to blame yourself for having nearly 
accepted me. 

Marion (abruptly, and in a somewhat 
tremulous voice). I believe you are right, 
Lord Chartfield ; my scruples were absurd 
and misplaced. I withdraw what I said ; 
I withdraw my refusal. Since you are 
willing to marry me, although I do not 
pretend to be in love with you, so be it ! 

Lorn C. (looking a good deal surprised 
and scarcely overjoyed, but drawing nearer 
to her). ‘Then, my dear Miss Lindsay, it 
only remains 

MARION (starting back). Oh no, please! 
There isn’t the slightest necessity for that 
sort of thing ; it is quite out of date. 





SCENE V.—7The terrace, as before. Lord Chart- 
field and Marion emerging from the tower, 
are brought suddenly face to face with Mrs. 
Wyllie and Hugh, who have retraced their 
Steps. 


Mrs. W. Does anybody know at what 
hour the eclipse is due? Do you, by any 
chance, keep an almanack in your tower, 
Lord Chartfield ? 

Lorp C. I really can’t tell you what 
the tower contains, beyond a few tables 
and chairs. Ihave never had the curiosity 
to explore its recesses. 

Mrs. W. How unenterprising of you ! 
Come and explore them now. 

[She leads Lorp C. away. 

Marion (deft with HuGu). I presume 
I may congratulate you ? 

Hucu. Upon the whole—yes, thanks : 
I think I am to be congratulated. And 
you ? 

Marion. Oh, as you say, upon the 
whole—yes, thanks. To be Lady Chart- 
field, is, after all, something substantial. 
So is Mrs. Wyllie’s banking account, no 
doubt. 

Hucu. Possibly. I don’t mind owning 
that I began to ask for a share in it when 
I saw that your future was a foregone 
conclusion ; but she wouldn’t even hear 
me out, and I’m glad she didn’t. Perhaps 
men feel rather differently from women 
about these things. 

Marion (slightly troubled). 1 
quite see the connection 
future and yours. 

HuGu (d/tterly). 


now. 


don’t 
between my 


Oh, there isn’t any— 
There might have been if, by a 
wild impossibility, you had ever loved me 
a thousandth part as much as I love you. 

Marion (abruptly raising both her 
hands to her head). Oh, how brutal it is 


IN 


SIX SCENES. gt 


of you to say such things when you know 
they are too late! 

Hucu. Marion! 

Marion. Don't! here come all the 
others! (Rapidly, and in a low voice) I 
am no worse than you are, remember. 
You admit that you proposed to Mrs. 
Wyllie. 


Hucu. Yes; but that was only 
because 
Marion. And I only accepted Lord 


Chartfield because— 
to say any more. 
[She turns and walks swiftly away 
towards an adjoining shrubbery, 
HucGu striding after her. 


But it is useless 


SCENE VI.—T7he room tnside the tower, in which 
Lord Chartfield and Mrs. Wyllie are standing, 
holding one another's hands. 


Lorp C. Of course, as you very truly 
say, my dearest Clara, the girl doesn’t 
care a button for me ; still 

Mrs. W. (Zaughing). I don’t think 
you will be placed in the embarrassing 
position of having to throw her over. 
She is probably at this moment debating 
with Hugh Gaskell how that operation 
may best be performed upon you. 

Lorp C. I most devoutly trust she 
is! But, Clara, since you know all about 
it, why couldn’t you have just left the 
young people alone, instead of 

Mrs. W. Instead of contriving this 
game of hide-and-seek ? Well, you see, it 
wasn’t certain that, if they had been left 
alone, they would have done what they 
both really wanted to do. 

Lord C. What hindered them ? 

Mrs. W. (sentextiously). The simplicity 
of the thing. It is human to despise easy 
conquests and to covet what one appears 
to have lost. 

Lorp C. (evidently applying the remark 
to himself). Ah! perhaps so—perhaps so. 

MARION (suddenly bursting into the 
room). Lord Chartfield, I have come to 
say (She sees Mrs. WYLLIE and 
stops short.) 

Mrs. W. We_ know perfectly well 
what you have come to say, my dear 
child ; you needn’t be agitated. I have 
been talking it all over with Lord Chart- 
field, and I am sure he grudges neither 
you nor Mr. Gaskell anything. 

A voice from below. I say, you people, 
I’ve been sent up to tell you that the 
whole show is off! Unavoidably post- 
poned to next month, 
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Pror. ASTERALL (entering hurriedly). my own part I think I rather prefer a full 
Lord Chartfield, I felt that I must moon that isn’t interfered with. 
come up to express in person my deep Hucu (who with several others has 
regret at having so unwarrantably misled entered). Besides which, Mrs. Wyllie has 
you and your friends. I really cannot been most thoughtful and kind in keeping 
account for the extraordinary lapse of us amused. She couldn’t manage an 
memory which caused me to confuse eclipse of the moon for us; but, on 
August with September, in which latter the other hand, she has fairly eclipsed 
month the eclipse of the moon of course _ herself. 
occurs. Lorp C. (with much readiness and 

Lorp C. (good-humouredly). Oh, that’s gallantry). Only to shine more con- 
all right, Professor—that’s all right! We spicuously than ever for the future, I 
have had a very pleasant evening, and for hope. 


CHILDLESS. 
BY ARTHUR L. SALMON. 
(IN THE WEST COUNTRY.) 
AWNT’EE be comin’ an’ tellin’ me tales o’ ’em, 
Wonderfw’ tales o’ ’em, there’s a dear sawl. 
Sure, ’tis too often I cry vor tha lack o’ ’em, 
I that have niver a childie at all ;— 
Often I cry vor ’em, often I pray vor ’em, 
I that have niver a childie at all. 


Niver a child vor tha trouble an’ joy o’ me— 
Niver a child, o’ tha thousands I zee ; 

Niver a child 17’ tha next warld to run to me, 
Dawnt’ee be tellin’ o’ chillern to me! 

God ‘ill vorgive me for frettin’ an’ wonderin’ 
Why He has trusted na chillern to me. 


See, i’ tha corner there—dawnt’ee be tellin’ it— 
Wee little clothes that have niver been worn ; 

Socks that I knitted wi’ hands that had love in ’em, 
Sweet little gowns vor tha child to be born. 

Dawnt’ee be tellin’ it !—often I’m huggin’ ’em, 
Clothes of tha child that has niver been born, 


Often I sit i’ tha dimmits and dream of ’im, 

Talk to ‘im, sing to ’im, rock ’im to rest ; 
Coaxin’ mysel’ till I vancy tha feel of ’*im— 

Dear little hands of ’im pressin’ my breast ; 
Mockin’ mysel’ wi’ tha softness and warmth of ’im, 

Dear little lips of ’im, pressing my breast. 


Sometimes I vancy small feet that are patterin’, 
Lips sayin’ “ Mother,’—small hands at my knees ; 
Then I awake vrom tha maze of my foolishness, 
Hearin’ tha wind as it cries through tha trees,— 
Just like tha wail of a babe that is motherless,— 
Awnly tha wind as it cries i’ tha trees, 











Acacia Villa 


HE house I am thinking of is one 
of those semi-detached _ villas 
which are built to let first and to 

live in afterwards. ‘There is a slit of light 
between each pair, and this gives the 
passer-by a sense of the zoetrope : perhaps 
if he ran by fast enough the whole row 
would seem to revolve. ‘The garden at 
the front is small, very small : I was going 
to say there was not room to swing a cat, 
but who wants to swing a cat nowadays? 
—far better give the dustman something 
in a bag, put a sixpence in his hand, and 
tell him to drop the poor thing in the 
river as soon as he can. But, measure -it 
how you will, the garden is precious small, 
and as you pass along the path that runs 
at the side of it you may wonder why 
another path should have been made all 
around the tiny space, and why, above all, 
a fancy centre bed should have been cut 
in it. Here and there behind, the privet 
hedge a stray bulb or clump of roots 
may be seen, and one or two half-dead 
rose trees stand up languidly in the 
centre bed. ‘The average man, indeed, 
does not look after his garden, and 
“Acacia Villa” would be far better with 
a simple grass plot than all this pretence 
of gardening (the place would be a perfect 
wilderness if a man out of work had not 
offered to put it tidy for a trifle). By-the- 
bye, what a lot of sham there is in the 
enthusiastic gardener who pretends to 
love flowers when it is merely those 
of abnormal size he craves for!—one 
might as well call it foot-rule culture at 
once, 

“Acacia Villa” is a strange medley of 











“ACACIA VILLA.” 


BY 
R. RANDAL PHILLIPS. 








architecture. Have you ever thought 
what an improvement might be effected 
among the architects of England if they 
would only pick up the thread of their 
own Renaissance and abandon the idea of 
being original? We should be far better 
off if men were taught the ABC of 
Georgian work, and such of them as had 
the ability allowed to develop it as they 
chose—that would at least not produce 
such a spluttering as “ Acacia Villa,” a 
pretty doli’s-house absolutely devoid of 
any sense of proportion, a house with 
foolish gables, pediments that need to 
have an iron stay at the back to prevent 
them toppling over ; stone cut about like 
cheese and set regardless of its original 
bed, so that it peels like a plane tree ; and 
stone, too, carved at so much a foot with 
Gothic trefoils, Greek acanthus, and birds 
that might perchance have hopped off 
the window sills: there is half-timber 
in the gables, but mere packing-case 
work nailed on the brick and a film 
of rough-cast thrown between: and, 
lastly, you will notice that the stone 
lintels over the windows have keystones 
cut on their face,—even if they were 
what they seem, real keystones going 
through the beam, they could scarcely 
be more foolish, —one might as reasonably 
suppose a man with a kneecap on his 
shin. 

Ah! but “Acacia Villa” Zooks nice! 
Yes, in an age of shams it is the look of 
things with which most people concern 
themselves. Pope’s Villa looks nice, 
though its timbers are only surfacings. 
Barnes Station looks nice, though the 
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seeming plaster is canvas. 
Bridge looks nice, though its towers 


are silly shells of 
masonry. ‘lhe annexe 
to Westminster Abbey 
looked nice, especially 
its rusty bars ; and every 
nobleman who has had 
a fancy for home-made 
ruins thought they looked 
very nice. Seemingness 
apotheosized. One might 
gaze on Tintern Abbey 
and think of the days 
when Cistercian monks 
worked by the side of 
that lovely river; but 
who cares for the dictum 
that the glory of a 
building is in its lasting 
witness against men, in 
its quiet contrast with 
the transitional character 
of all things, “in the 
strength which, through 
the lapses of seasons and 
times, and the decline 


and birth of dynasties, and the changing 
of the face of the earth and the limits of 
the sea, maintains its sculptured shapeli- 


ness for a time in- 
superable, connects for- 
gotten and _ following 
ages with each other, 
and half constitutes the 
identity as it concen- 
trates the sympathy of 
nations.” ‘To build 
another ‘Tintern Abbey 
ruin on some. con- 
venient spot would be 
easy, and it would look 
the same; while 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
would be just the place 
for a sham Pyramid of 
Cheops (‘Sin the after- 
noon Mr. Chamberlain 
went out to the Pyra- 
mids by tram ”—ours 
is indeed an age of 
actualities); and this 
sham pyramid might 
exactly resemble that 
which was built by 


dusky slaves as a boundary mark on the 
Libyan waste (what comfort, too, with an 
American bar at the bottom, an elevator 
up the centre, a post-office on top, and 


The ‘Tower 

















An example of sham marble. 





Hall chair. 


above all, floating proudly in the London 
fog, a banner bearing a strange device: 


—’s Pills!) 

The door of ‘ Acacia 
Villa” is grained. <A 
mahogany door would 
have been too expensive, 
and so we have a 
pretence of one instead. 
Grained work lasts well, 
you say. Yes, thanks 
to an extra coat of paint 
and the varnish.  Pro- 
tection of some kind the 
wood must have, else 
the rain will drive into 
its pores and wreck the 
whole. ‘Thank heavens 
there is genuine paint- 


work — gaining ground 
rapidly. No harm in 


grained work? It casts 
a suspicion on everything 
genuine which it imitates 
(there was a time when 
no one doubted the 
reality of a diamond). 


It is but a unit in a system of shams. 
Yet whole trades hang on it, and men 
live for no better work than forging one 


wood to look like 
another, or like marble. 
Perhaps it is a_ pity 
to bother about such 
trifles— who does ?— 
but the labour of a 
man is after all of more 
account than the fleet- 
ness of a horse. You 
hate “plainness.” Yet 
it would be a poverty- 
stricken art if some 
truthful method of 
decoration were not 
available. ‘There is a 
world of meaning, by 
the way, in that word 
** plainness ”—it stands 
for the lost appreciation 
of texture, lost toa people 
that can _ appreciate 
neither the magnificent 
wall architecture of a 
Newgate nor the simple 
surface of a Greek lamp. 


We must wait a little at the front door, 
for the electric bell is out of order, and 
while we wait there is subject for con- 
templation in the doormat—-that, at least, 
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is not a sham (which is generally the 


case with those things we consider 
beneath our no- 
tice). We may 
perhaps remember 
that, after all, 


shams are as oid 


as the hills—the 
Myceneans used 
to grain their walls 
sometimes and 
paint clay vases to 
look like — brass 
ones; and long 
before that (B.c. 


4750) Queen Mena 
wore a false fringe. 
But lying is no 
more estimable to- 
day than it was 
when Joseph was 
put into the pit. 
The hall turns 
out to be quite a 
small place, lighted 
through side panes of the most vivid 
red and blue glass, and there is paper 
on the walls which sets one thinking 





of the utter perverseness of modern 
taste. It seems that no new material 
shall stand on its own merits. Here 


is paper with a pattern of squares all 
presuming to be 
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Modern hat rack. a 


nature in our handling of it, just as 
mosaic workers took advantage of the 


peculiar effects of 
tesserze ?—and let 
> history not be for- 
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gotten, that when 
the art of mosaic 
was madeto imitate 
picture painting it 
died. 

The floor of the 
hall, and of the 
narrow corridor 
beyond, is paved 
with tiles, genuine 


and well laid; so 
that they form a 
pleasing and 
serviceable floor. 
We cannot go 
very far without 
being confronted 


with a hat stand, 
very elaborate 

affair in walnut— 
that is to say, all the parts usually seen 
are of walnut, but if one chooses to look 
underneath or at the back it will be 
found that the wood is common deal. 
Sut we are concerned with the seeming- 
ness of things. Close by is the hall lamp. 
In the olden days, when glass was made 

with difficulty, 





mosaic work— lamps were 
accurate, no strongly built 
doubt, and real of flat iron and 
mosaic work the glass fastened 


would perhaps 
look no better at 
a distance: but 
the limits of the 
two materials are 
vastly different— 
mosaic, a method 
of slow  building- 


up on a soft 
ground with 
scraps of marble 


or glass or any- 
thing suitable — 
paper, produced 
and printed in 








rather clumsily in 
between. ‘To-day, 
with gas laid on 
to “Acacia Villa,” 
it is surprising to 
see the same lamp 
—‘‘antique,” 375. 
—depending from 
a 2-in. brass pipe 


(really an iron 
pipe as __ thinly 
sheathed with 


brass as it is 
possible to do so). 
There is also an 











long lengths, 
where the designer 
has a free will 
to sweep with his pencil or brush. Both 
are good materials, but why make the 
one a mockery of the other? why not 
be proud of our paper and proclaim its 


Wall-paper imitating mosaic. 


“antique”’ hall 
chair, with an 
old oak colour 


acquired in the ammonia chamber and 
a lavish provision of worm-holes from a 
shot gun. 

However, we must pass to the dining- 
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The 


which is 
paper on the walls is of a rich warm colour 
and looks like paper, and there is a frieze 
which greatly enhances the appearance of 


room, rather pleasant. 


the room. One cannot say much for the 
furniture: there is a good deal to say 
against it. What visions the word “suite ” 
conjures up!—it is not suggested that 
people should buy their furniture piece- 
meal, though a few things and good would 
be far preferable to the usual “suite.” 
The sideboard, for instance, is a very 
pretentious piece of furniture. It has a 
number of turned pillars which have 
worked loose, like the varnished knobs 
on the overmantel ; there is an abundance 
of carving, and the handles to the drawers 
and cupboards are very elaborate. But 
look at the carving carefully—do not be 
deceived by the plenteous supply of 
varnish—and you will find it very poor 
in design and execution ; and look at the 
brasswork—do not be deceived by lacquer 
—how coarse it is! 

There appear to be two kinds of art- 
patrons to-day. One talks zsthetically 
about the “ feeling” in this, the “ feeling ” 
in that, proposes to live between naked 
brick walls and on bare floors (but never 
a word about scratched knuckles and 
books, and dirty boards), and delights in 
furniture “left rough from the saw,” 
which looks as if some herdsman of the 
Middle Ages had put it together. ‘The 
other patron—the general public—can 
have nothing but the most luxurious over- 
elaborated articles, mistaking profusion 
for richness and size for majesty. So that 
a person of moderate taste finds it difficult 
to get, at a fair price, good sound furniture 
which is not splattered over with ornament. 
Plain things are now more expensive than 





Modern arm chair. 
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Sham stonework (cement plaster.) 


ornamented ones. Yet ornament cannot 
be applied for nothing, and so for the 
sake of it the material itself must be im- 
poverished: which brings us to the fact 
that modern furniture has to be cheap, 
will not be honest, and hence becomes 
a well-varnished pretentious sham. One 
can think of that when looking at some 
saddle-bag chairs with the castors off and 
fringes torn. 

The dining-room at “Acacia Villa” 
contains a number of other shams. I 
cannot enumerate them all, but there is, 
for instance, a slate mantelpiece enamelled 
to look like marble, and at each side of 
the firegrate what appear to be tiles but 
are in reality stamped metal sheets, while 
on the sideboard is a cake-basket with a 
paper d’oyly made to resemble lace, and 
a rather large brass and silver tray—hand- 
some Japanese work (but wait a while, 
and the brass and silver will crack, showing 
the Birmingham lead which mimics them 
fora time). Around the carpet, too, there 
is a strip. of linoleum resembling parquet 
flooring (linoleum, admirable — sanitary 


material that it is, essentially a product of 
to-day, is not allowed to seem what it is). 
We must pass into the drawing-room. 
Here the furniture is of the most delicate 
rosewood 


just a wafer of it on top— 



































Real stonework. 


occasional tables with hardly so much 
demand on them as their name implies, 
and everything in the style of Louis XIV. 
—what a mausoleum of the King of 
France (there is a picture of him on 
the wall as “un empereur romain,” 
wig and all). But it would serve no 
purpose to dawdle over this room, and in 
passing we may just note the wonderful 
array of knick-knacks (an infinite trouble 
to dust, but the ladies will have them), 
the imitation flowers in the vases, books 
bound in imitation leather, photograph- 
frames of sham tortoiseshell and stained 
veneer, and brass-coated fire-irons, which 
are put there to look nice and must never 
be used, so that we need to borrow the 
dining-room poker if we want to stir the 
fire. But I forgot: in the drawing-room 
at “Acacia Villa” there is a gas fire 

three lovely cement logs which, with their 
bark and moss, look just like the real 
thing (O the good old times and the 
yule log! How you cracked and sparked, 
now bright, now dull, now flaring, now 
smoking, and ending finally in a broken 
mass of cherry-red embers which blew 
into fanciful shapes! ‘That was the yule 
log. But the cement sham will never 
vary, and therefore will never have the 
same interest, for half the charm of a fire 
is in its variety. Gas fires are excellently 
handy, and there is no dust with them, 
but they should be treated honesily— 
indeed, they are when asbestos lumps are 
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used. ‘The cement log in all its varieties 
is odious. I do not suggest, however, 
that we should sit around a row of gas- 
burners. ) 

The kitchen is the most truthful room 
in the house, and its honest tables and 
chairs, its shining fender of real iron, its 
workaday pots and pans, maybe its plain 
floor-boards, all come as a relief to the 
make-believe in every other room. Still, 
it is not to be expected that even the 
kitchen will be free from shams. ‘The 
walls are papered with what appears to 
be wood-panelling, and below is a dado 
imitating reed-work held in place by 
bamboo. On the windows are stuck 
pieces of oiled paper to represent stained 
glass, and among them I see a knight 

and that a worthy man 
That fro the tyme he first bigan 
To ryden out, he loved chivalrye, 
Truth and honour, freedom and curtesye. 

Upstairs in the bathroom the windows 
are also covered with this paper (it 
would not be so objectionable if it did 
not imitate leaded glass), the walls and 
floor are treated to look like tiles, and the 
cast-iron bath itself as though it were 
marble (but the marble comes off where 




















A knight in sham stained glass. 
the taps trickle, and the “ oak ” top comes 
away in patches when people forget to 
put the soap in its dish). 
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Waill-paper imitating reed-work and bamboo. 


There is much the same tale to tell 
about the bedrooms at ‘ Acacia Villa.” 
The furniture in them is like that in 
the other rooms—pretentious, but not 
well made. ‘The drawers stick, and the 
looking-glass swings loose, so that plugs 
of paper have to be inserted to keep it 
straight ; the knobs, too, have got un- 
screwed at either side. One cannot help 
noticing a copper water-jug embossed 
with the markings of crocodile skin, 

Walking downstairs, we may wonder at 
these things. We may be sure there is 
no such good reason for them as the 
butterfly has for imitating the leaf on 
which it settles so lightly, or as the 
flat-fish has for copying the bed of the 
sea, Or as our own soldiers have for 


clothing themselves with the colour of 


the sand in which they fight. We may 
perhaps think of a time when all men 
were artists and everything in a house 
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was beautiful. We may think also of 
much later times, when furniture was well 
made and so lastingly satisfactory that 
people are still eager to buy it; and of 
a still later period, out of which we are 
thankful to have escaped—a period of 
garish flock-papers, monstrosities of imita- 
tion moirée silk, bunches of gilt flowers 
tied up in gilt ribbons, all arranged in 
symmetrical lines like soldiers on parade ; 
wax flowers with leather leaves under 
great glass shades; rows of stiff chairs 
propped up against the walls, as_ if 
their bandy legs could not hold them 
alone ; a green carpet with peaceful lilies 
intertwining ; a hearthrug with a Bengal 
tiger ill at ease, his back to the fire and 
his face to the lilies; and a footstool 
covered in Berlin wool to represent the 
pet dog of the period. 

Out of that abyss we have come, and 
in the brightening light we have learned 
a truer appreciation of each material— 
that wax is wax and wood is wood. But 
much remains to be done, and done only 
by honest methods. We may close the 
gate of “ Acacia Villa,” and think whether 
all its pretentiousness is worth one simple 
good thing. 





Modern coal-scuttle, 























































CHAPTER X. 
THE LAST WORD. 


“ TS that you ?” 
It was an hour or so later, but still 
I sat ruminating on the parapet, 
within a yard or two of the spot where 
I had first accosted Bob Evers and 
Mrs. Lascelles. I had traced the little 
sequence of subsequent events, paltry 
enough in themselves, yet of a certain 
symmetry and some importance as a 
whole. I had attacked and defended my 
own conduct down to that hour, when I 
ought to have been formulating its logical 
conclusion, and during my unprofitable 
deliberations the night had aged and altered 
(as it were) behind my back. ‘There 
was no more music in the drawing-room. 
There were no more people under the 
drawing-room windows. ‘The lights in all 
the lower windows were not what they 
had been; it was the bedroom tiers that 
were illuminated now. But I did not 
realise that there was less light outside 
until I awoke to the fact that Mrs. 
Lascelles was peering tentatively towards 
me, and putting her question in such an 
uncertain tone. 

“That depends who I am supposed to 
be,” I answered, laughing as I rose to put 
my personality beyond doubt. 

“How stupid of me!” laughed Mrs. 
Lascelles in her turn, though rather 
nervously to my fancy. “I thought it 
was Mr. Evers!” 

I had hard work to suppress an excla- 
mation. So he had not told her what he 
was going to do, and yet he had not 
forbidden me to tell her! Poor Bob was 
more subtle than I had supposed, but it 
was a simple subtlety, a strange chord but 
still in key with his character as I knew 
it. 

“T am sorry to disappoint you,” said I. 
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* But I am afraid you won’t see any more 
of Bob Evers to-night.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Mrs. 
Lascelles suspiciously. 

*T wonder he didn’t tell you,” I replied, 
to gain time in which to decide how to 
make the best use of such an unforeseen 
opportunity. 

“Well, he didn’t ; so please will you, 
Captain Clephane ?” 

“Bob Evers,” said I, with befitting 
gravity, “is climbing the Matterhorn at 
this moment.” 

““ Never !” 

** At least he has started.” 

“When did he start ?” 

“An hour or more ago, with a couple 
guides.” 

* He told you, then ?” 

“Only just as he was starting.” 

“Was it a sudden idea ?” 

** More or less, I think.” 

I waited for the next question, but 
that was the last of them. Just then the 
interloping cloud floated clear of the 
moon, and I saw that my companion was 
wrapped up as on the earlier night, in the 
same unconventional combination of rain- 
coat and golf-cape ; the sudden rush of 
moonlight showed me furthermore a face 
as full of sheer perplexity and annoyance 
as I could have hoped to find it, and as 
free from deeper feeling. 

“The silly boy!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Lascelles at last. “I suppose it really is 
pretty safe, Captain Clephane ? ” 

‘Safer than most dangerous things, I 
believe ; and they are the safest, as you 
know, because you take most care. He 
has a couple of excellent guides; the 
chance of getting them was partly why he 
went. In all human probability we shall 
have him back safe and sound, and 
fearfully pleased with himself, long 
before this time to-morrow. Meanwhile, 
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Mrs. Lascelles,” I continued with the 
courage of my opportunity, “it is a very 
good chance for me to speak to you about 
30b. I have wanted to do so for some 
little time.” 
“Have you, 
Lascelles, coldly. 
“T have,” I answered imperturbably ; 
“and if it wasn't so late I should ask for 
a hearing now.” 
“Oh, let us get it over, by all means !” 
But as she spoke Mrs. Lascelles 
glanced over the shoulder that she 
shrugged so contemptuously, towards the 


indeed?” said Mrs. 


lights in the bedroom windows, most of 


which were wide open. 

“We could walk towards the zigzags,” 
I suggested. “There is a seat within a 
hundred yards, if you don’t think it’s too 
cold ito sit, but in any case I needn't 
keep you many minutes. Bob Evers,” 
I continued, as my suggestion was tacitly 


accepted, “paid me the compliment of 


confiding in me somewhat freely before 
he started on this harebrained expedition 
of his.” 

** So it appears.” 

* Ah, but he didn’t only tell me what 
he was going to do; he told me why he 
was doing it,” said I, as we sauntered on 
our way side by side. “It was difficult 
to believe,” I added, when I had waited 
Jong enough for the question upon which 
I had reckoned. 

“ Indeed ? ” 

* He said he had proposed to you.” 

And again I waited, but never a word. 

“That child!” I added, with deliberate 
scorn. 

But a further pause was broken only 
by my companion’s measured steps and 
my own awkward shuffle. 

“That baby!” I insisted. 

“Did you tell him he was one, Captain 
Clephane ?” asked Mrs. Lascelles, dryly, 
but drawn so far at last. 

“TI spared his feelings. 
true, Mrs. Lascelles?” 

“Tt is true.” 

“Ts it a fact that you didn’t give him 
a definite answer ? ” 


But can it be 


“T don’t know what business it is of 


yours,” said Mrs, Lascelles bluntly ; ‘and 
since he seems to have told you every- 
thing, neither do I know why you should 
ask me. However, it is quite true that I 
did not finally refuse him on the spot.” 
This carefully qualified confirmation 
should have afforded me abundant satis- 
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faction. I was over-eager in the matter, 
however, and I cried out impetuously : 
‘“* But you will ?” 

** Will what ?” 

“ Refuse the boy !” 

We had reached the seat, but neither 
of us sat down. Mrs. Lascelles appeared 
to be surveying me with equal resentment 
and defiance. I, on the other hand, 
having shot my bolt, did my best to look 
conciliatory. 

“Why should I refuse him?” she 
asked at length, with less emotion and 
more dignity than her bearing had led 
me to expect. ‘‘ You seem so sure about 
it, you know !” 

“He is such a boy—such an utter 
child—as I said just now.” I was con- 
scious of the weakness of saying it again, 
and it alone ; but my strongest arguments 
were too strong for direct statement. 
This one, however, was not unfruitful in 
the end. 

** And I,” said Mrs. Lascelles, ‘‘ how old 
do you think lam? ‘Thirty-five ?” 

“Of course not,” I replied, with obvious 
gallantry. “ But I doubt if Bob is even 
twenty.” 

“Well, then, you won't believe me, but 
I was married before I was his age, and 
I am just six-and-twenty now.” 

It was a surprise to me. I 
doubt it for a moment: one never did 
doubt Mrs. Lascelles. It was indeed easy 
enough to believe (so much I told her) 
if one looked upon the woman as she 
was, and only difficult in the prejudicial 
light of her matrimonial record. I did 
not add these things. “But you are a 
good deal older,” I could not help saying, 
“in the ways of the world, and it 1s 
there that Bob is such an _ absolute 
infant.” 

“But I thought an Eton boy was a 
man of the world?” said Mrs. Lascelles, 
quoting me against myself with the: utmost 
readiness. 

“Ah, in some things,” 
cede. 


did not 


I had to con- 
“Only in some things, however.” 
“Well,” she rejoined, “of course | 
know what you mean by the other things. 
They matter to your mind much more 
than mere age, even if I had been fifteen 
years older instead of five or six. It’s 
the old story, from the man’s point of 
view. You can live anything down, but 
you won't let us. There is no fresh start 
for a woman; there never was, and never 


4? 


will be! 
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I protested that this was unfair. “I 
never said that, or anything like it, Mrs. 
Lascelles !” 

“No, you don’t say it, but you think 
it!” she cried back. “It is the one 
thing you have in your mind. I was 
unhappy, I did wrong, so I can never 
be happy, I can never do right! I am 
unfit to marry again, to marry a good 
man, even if he loves me, even if I love 
him !” 

“T neither say nor think anything of 
the kind,” I reiterated, and with some 
slight effect this time. Mrs, Lascelles put 
no more absurdities into my mouth. 

“Then what do you say?” she de- 
manded, her deep voice vibrant with 
scornful indignation, though there were 
tears in it too. 

“T think he will be a lucky fellow who 
gets you,” I said, and meant every word 
as I looked at her well in the moonlight, 
with her shining eyes and curling lip and 
fighting flush. 

“Thank you, Captain Clephane ! ” 

And I thought I was to be honoured 
with a contemptuous curtsey, but I was 
not. 

“He ought to be a man, however,” I 
went on, “and not a boy, and still less 
the only child of a woman with whom you 
would never get on.” 

“So you are as sure of that,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Lascelles, ‘as of everything else ! ” 
It seemed, however, to soften her, or at 
least to change the current of her thoughts. 
“Yet you get on with her?” she added 
with a wistful intonation. 

[ could not deny that I got on with 
Catherine Evers. 

“You are even fond of her ?” 

* Quite fond.” 

“Then do you find me a very disagree- 
able person, that she and I couldn't pos- 
sibly hit it off, in your opinion ?” 

“Tt isn’t that, Mrs. Lascelles,” said I, 
almost wearily. “You must know what 
itis. You want to marry her son 

Mrs. Lascelles smiled. 

“Well, let us suppose you do. That 
would be quite enough for Mrs. Evers. 
No matter who you were, how peerless, 
how incomparable in every way, she 
would rather die than let you marry him 
at his age. I don't say she’s wrong—I 
don’t say she’s right. I give you the plain 
fact for what it is worth: you would find 
her from the first a clever and determined 
adversary, a regular little lioness with her 





cub, and absolutely intolerant on that 
particular point.” 

I could see Catherine as I spoke, the 
Catherine I had seen last and liked least 
to remember ; but the vision faded before 
the moonlit reality of Mrs. Lascelles, 
laughing to herself like a great, naughty, 
pretty child. 

**T really think I must marry him,” she 
said, “and see what happens ! ” 

“If you do,” I answered in all serious- 
ness, “you will begin by separating 
mother and son, and end by making both 
their lives miserable, and bringing the last 
misery into your own.” 

And either my tone impressed her, or 
the covert reminder in my last words ; for 
the bold smile faded from her, and she 
looked longer and more searchingly at 
me than she had done as yet. 

“You know Mrs. Evers exceedingly 
well?” Mrs. Lascelles remarked. 

*“*T did, years ago,” I guardedly replied. 

“Do you mean to say,” urged my 
companion, ‘that you have not seen her 
for years ?” 

I did not altogether like her tone. 
Yet it was so downright and_ straight- 
forward, it was hard to be the very reverse 
in answer to it, and I shied idiotically 
at the honest lie. I had quite lost 
sight both of Bob and his mother, I 
declared, from the day I went to India 
until now. 

“You mean until you came out here ?” 
persisted Mrs. Lascelles. 

“Until the other day,” I said, relying 
on a carefully affirmative tone to close the 
subject. 

There was a pause. I began to hope 
I had succeeded. ‘The flattering tale was 
never finished. 

““T believe,” said Mrs. Lascelles, “ that 
you saw Mrs. Evers in town before you 
started !” 

It was too late to lie. 

“As a matter of fact,” I answered 
easily, “I did.” 

I built no hopes on the pause which 
followed that. Somehow I had my face 
to the moon, and Mrs. Lascelles had her 
back; yet I knew that her scrutiny of 
me was more critical than ever. 

“How funny of Bob never to have 
told me !” she said. 

“Told you what ?” 

“That you saw his mother just before 
you left.” 

““T didn’t tell him,” I said at length. 
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“That was funny of you, 
Clephane.” 

“On the contrary,” I argued, with the 
impudence which was now my _ only 
chance, “it was only natural. Bob was 
rather raw with his friend Kennerley, you 
see. You knew about that ?” 

“Oh yes.” 

** And why they fell out ?” 

Yes,” 

“Well, he might have thought the 
other fellow hid been telling tales, and 
that I had come out to have an eye on 
him, if he had known that I happened to 
see his mother just before I started.” 

There was another pause ; but now I 
was committed to an attitude, and _ pre- 
pared for the worst. 

“Perhaps there would have been some 
truth in it?” suggested Mrs. Lascelles. 

“ Perhaps,” I agreed—“ a little.” 

The pause now was the longest of all. 
It had no terrors for me. Another cloud 
had come between us and the moon. I 
was sorry for that. I felt that I was 
missing something. Even the fine up- 
standing figure before me was no longer 
sharp enough to be expressive. 

“T have been harking back,” explained 


Captain 


Mrs. Lascelles, eventually. “Now I 
think I follow perfectly. You saw his 
mother, you heard a report, and you 


volunteered or at least consented to come 
out and keep an eye on the dear boy, as 
you say yourself. Am I not more or less 
right so far, Captain Clephane ? ” 

Her tone was frozen honey. 

‘More or less,” I admitted ironically. 

“Of course I don’t know what report 
that other miserable young man may have 
carried home with him, I don’t want to 
know. But I can guess. One does not 
stay in hotel after hotel without getting a 
pretty shrewd idea of the way people talk 
about one. I know the sort of things 
they have been saying here. You would 
hear them for yourself, no doubt, Captain 
Clephane, as soon as you arrived.” 

I admitted that I had, but reminded 
Mrs. Lascelles that the first person I had 
spoken to was also the greatest gossip in 
the hotel. She paid no attention to the 


remark, but stood looking at me again, 
with the look that I could never quite see 
to read. 

“And then,” she went on, ‘you found 
out who it was, and you remembered all 
worst 
have 


fears were 
been an 


about me, 
confirmed. 


and your 
That must 
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interesting moment. 
felt. 


I wonder how you 
Did it never occur to you to 
speak plainly to anybody ?” 

“1 wasn’t going to give you away,” 
I said stolidly, though with no conscious 
parade of virtue. 

“Vet, you see, it would have made no 


difference if you had! Did you seriously 
think it would make much difference, 
Captain Clephane, to a really chivalrous 
young man?” 

I bowed my head to the well-earned 
taunt. 

“ But,” she went on, “there was no 
need for you to speak to Mr. Evers. 
You might have spoken to me. Why did 
you not do that?” 

“Because I didn’t want to quarrel 
with you,” I answered quite honestly ; 
“because I enjoyed your society too 
much myself.” 

“That was very nice of you,” said 
Mrs. Lascelles, with a sudden although 
a subtle return of the good-nature which 
had always attracted me. “If it is 
sincere,” she added, as an apparent after- 
thought. 

“TI am perfectly sincere now.” 

“Then what do you think I should 
do ?” she asked me, in the soft new tone 
which actually flattered me with the idea 
that she was making up her mind to take 
my advice. 

“ Refuse this lad!” 

“ And then ?” she almost whispered. 

* And then——” 

I hesitated. I found it hard to say 
what I thought, hard even upon myself. 
We had been good friends. I admired 
the woman cordially; her society was 
pleasant to me, as it always had been. 
Nevertheless, we had just engaged in a 
duel of no friendly character ; and now 
that we seemed of a sudden to have 
become friends again, it was the harder 
to give her the only advice which I con- 
sidered compatible alike with my duty 
and the varied demands of the situation. 
If she took it, as she seemed disposed 
to do, the immediate loss would be mine, 
and I foresaw besides a much more 
disagreeable reckoning with Bob Evers 
than the one now approaching an amicable 
conclusion. I should have to stay behind 
to face the music of his wrath alone. 
Still, at the risk of appearing brutal, I 
made my proposal in plain terms; but, 
to minimise that risk, I ventured to take 
the lady’s hand, and was glad to find the 
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familiarity permitted in the same friendly 
spirit in which it was indulged. 

*“T would have no ‘and then,’” I said, 
“if IT were you. I would refuse him 
under such circumstances that he couldn't 
possibly bother you, or himself about you, 
again. Now is your opportunity.” 

“Ts it?” she asked, still in a whisper, 
as I paused. And I fancied there was 
a tremor in the firm warm hand within 
mine. 

“The best of opportunities,” I replied, 
“if you are not too wedded to this place, 
and can tear yourself away from the rest 
of us.” (Her hand lay loose in mine.) 
“Mrs. Lascelles, I should go to-morrow 
morning ” (her hand fell away altogether), 
“while he is still up the Matterhorn. 
And I shouldn't let him know where 
I—— shouldn't give him a chance of 
finding out——” 

A sudden peal of laughter cut me short. 
I could not have believed it came from 
my companion. But no other soul was 
near us, though I looked all ways. It 
was the merriest laughter imaginable, 
only the merriment was harsh and hard. 

“Oh, thank you, Captain Clephane! 
You are too delicious! I saw it coming : 
I only wondered whether I could contain 
myself until it came. Yet I could hardly 
believe that even you would commit 
yourself to that finishing touch of im- 
pudence! Certainly it is an opportunity, 
his being out of the way. Yow were not 
long in making use of it, were you? It 
will amuse him when he comes down, 
though it may open his eyes. I shall tell 
him everything, so I give you warning : 
every single thing that you have had the 
insolence to tell me !” 

She had caught up her skirts from the 
ground, she had half turned away from 
me towards the hotel. The false merri- 
ment had died out of her voice. The 
true indignation remained, ringing in 
every accent of the deep sweet voice, and 
drawn up in every inch of the tall straight 
figure. I do not remember whether the 
moon was hid or shining at the moment ; 
I only know that my lady’s eyes shone 
bright enough for me to see them then 
and ever after, bright and dry with a 
scorn that burnt too hot for tears; and 
that I admired her even while she scorned 
me, as I had never thought to admire 
any woman but one, but this woman least 
of all. 

So we both stood, intent, some seconds, 
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looking our last upon each other if I was 
wise. ‘Then I lifted my hat, and offered 
my congratulations (more sincere than 
they sounded) to her and to Bob. 

* 1)id I tell you why he is going up ?” 
I added. “It is to pass the time until he 
knows his fate. If only we could let him 
know it now !” 

Mrs. Lascelles glanced towards the 
mountain, and my eyes followed hers. 
A great cloud hid the grim outstanding 
summit. 

“Tf only you had prevented him from 
going!” she cried back at me, in a last 
reproach ; and to me her tone was con- 
clusive, it rang so true, and so insidiously 
free from the smaller emotions which it 
had been my own unhappiness to inspire. 
It was the real woman who had spoken 
out once more, suddenly, perhaps un- 
thinkingly, but surely from her heart. 
And as she turned, I followed her very 
slowly, and without a word; for now was 
I finally and deservedly undone. 


CHAPTER. XI. 
THE LION’S MOUTH. 


Ir was a chilly morning, with rather a 
high wind; from the haze about the 
mountains of the Zermatt valley, which 
were all that I could see from my bed- 
room window, it occurred to me that I 
might look in vain for the Matterhorn 
from the other side of the hotel. It 
was still visible, however, when I came 
down, a white cloud wound about its 
middle like a cloth, and the hotel tele- 
scope already trained upon its summit 
from the shelter of the glass verandah. 

“See anybody?” I asked of a man 
who sat at the telescope as though his 
eye was frozen to the lens. He might 
have been witnessing the most exciting 
adventure, where the naked eye saw only 
rock and snow and cold grey sky; but 
he rose at last with a shake of the head, 
a great gaunt man with kind keen eyes, 
and the skin peeled off his nose. 

“No,” said he, “I can’t see anybody, 
and I’m very glad I can’t. It’s about 
as bad a morning for it as you could 
have; yet last night was so fine that 
some fellows might have got up to the 
hut, and been foolish enough not to 
come down again. But have a look for 
yourself,” 

“Qh, thanks,” said. I, considerably 
relieved at what I heard; “but if you 
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can’t see anybody I’m sure I can’t. You 
have done it yourself, I daresay ?” 

The gaunt man smiled demurely, and 
the keen eyes twinkled in his flayed face. 
He was, indeed, a palpable mountaineer. 

“What, the Matterhorn?” said he, 
lowering his voice and looking about him 
as if on the point of some discreditable 


admission. ‘Oh, yes, I’ve done the 
Matterhorn, back and front and_ both 
sides, with and without guides; but 
everybody has, in these days. It’s 


nothing when you know the ropes and 
chains and things. ‘They’ve got every- 
thing up there now except an iron stair- 
case. Still, I should be sorry to tackle 
it to-day, even if they had a lift !” 

“Po you think guides would?” I 
asked, less reassured than I had felt at 
first. 

“Tt depends on the guides. They are 
not the first to turn back, as a rule ; but 
they like wind and mist even less than we 
do. ‘The guides know what they mean.” 

I now understood the special disadvant- 
ages of the day, and realised the obvious 
dangers. I could only hope that Bob 
Evers or his guides had shown the one 
kind of courage required by the occasion, 
the moral courage of turning back. But 
I was not at all sure of Bob. His 
stimulus was not that of the single-minded, 
level-headed mountaineer : in his romantic 
exaltation he was capable of hailing the 


very perils as so many more means of 


grace in the sight of Mrs. Lascelles ; yet 
without doubt he would have repudiated 
any such incentive, and that in all the 


sincerity of his simple heart. He did 
not know himself as I knew him. 
My fears were soon confirmed. Re- 


turning to the glass verandah after the 
stock breakfast of the Swiss hotel, with its 
horseshoe rolls and its fabricated honey, 
I found the telescope the centre of an 
ominous crowd, on whose fringe hovered 
my new friend the mountaineer. 

“We were wrong,” he muttered to me. 
“Some fools are up there after all.” 

“How many?” I asked quickly. 

“T don’t know. ‘There’s no getting 
near the telescope now, and won't be till 
the clouds blot them out altogether.” 

I looked out at the Matterhorn. The 
loin-cloth of cloud had shaken itself out 
into a flowing robe, from which only 
the brown skull of the mountain pro- 
truded in its white skull-cap. 

“There are three of them,” announced 
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a nasal voice from the heart of the little 


crowd. “A great long chap and two 
guides.” 
“He can’t possibly know that,” re- 


marked the mountaineer to me; “but 
let’s hope it is so.” 

“They're as plain as pikestaffs,” con- 
tinued Quinby, whose bent blond head 
I now distinguished, as he occupied the 
congenial post of Sister Anne. ‘“ They 
seem stuck. ... No, they're getting up 
on to the snow-slope, and the first man’s 
cutting steps.” 

“Then they're all right for the present,” 
said the mountaineer. “It’s the getting 
down that’s ticklish.” 

“You can see the rope blowing about 
between them what a wind there 
must be! ... it’s bent out taut like a 
bow, you can see it against the snow, and 
they’re bending themselves more than 
forty-five degrees to meet it.” 

“All very well going wf,” murmured 
the mountaineer: there was a sinister 
innuendo in the curt comments of the 
practical man. 

I turned into the hall. It, however, 
was quite deserted. I had hoped I might 
see something of Mrs. Lascelles ; she was 
not one of those in the glass verandah. 
I now looked into the drawing-room, but 
neither was she there. Returning to the 
empty hall, I passed a minute peering 
through the locked glass door of the 
pigeon-holes in which the careful con- 
cierge files the unclaimed letters. There 
was nothing for me, that I could discern, 
in the C pigeon-hole ; but next door but 
one, under E, there lay, on the very top, 
a letter which caught my eye and more. 
It had not been through any post. It 
was a note directed to R. Evers, Esq., 
in a hand that I knew instinctively to 
be that of Mrs. Lascelles, though I had 
never seen it in my life before. It was 
a good hand, large and bold and down- 
right as herself. 

The concierge stood in the doorway, 
one eye on the disappearing Matterhorn, 
one on the experts and others in animated 
conclave round the still inaccessible tele- 


scope. I touched the concierge on the 
arm. 
“Did you see Mrs. Lascelles this 


morning ?” 
The man’s eyes opened before his lips. 
‘She has gone away, sir.” 
“T know,” I said, having indeed divined 
no less. ‘‘ What train did she catch ?” 
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“The first one from here. ‘That also 
catches the early train from Zermatt.” 

“Tam sorry,” I said after a pause. “I 
hoped to see Mrs. Lascelles before she 
went ; now I must write. She left you an 
address, I suppose ? ” 

“Qh yes, sir.” 

**T shall ask you for it later on. 
letters for me, I suppose ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Sure ?” 

**T will look again.” 

And I looked with him, over his 
shoulder ; but there was nothing ; and the 
note for Bob Evers now inspired me with 
a tripartite blend of curiosity, envy, and 
apprehension. I would have had a last 
word from the same hand myself, had it 
been never so scornful; this silent scorn 
was the harder sort to bear. Also I 
wanted much to know what her last word 
was to Bob—and dreaded more what it 
might be. 

‘There remained the unexpected triumph 
of having got rid of my lady after all. 
‘That is not to be belittled even now. It 
is atriumph to succeed in any undertaking, 
more especially when one has abandoned 
one’s own last hope of such success. ‘The 
unpleasant character of this particular 
enterprise made its eventual accomplish- 
ment in some ways the greater matter for 
congratulation in my eyes. At least I 
had done my part. I had come to hate 
it, but the thing was done, and it had 
been a fairly difficult thing to do. It was 
impossible not to plume oneself a little 
on the whole, but the feeling was a super- 
ficial one, with deeper and uneasier 
feelings underneath, Still, I had practi- 
cally redeemed wy impulsive promise to 
Catherine Evers ; her son and this woman 
once parted, it should be easy to keep 
them apart; and my knowledge of the 
woman forbade me to deny the fullest 
significance to her departure. She had 
gone away to stay away—from Bob. She 
had listened to me the less with her ears, 
because her reason and her heart had 
been compelled to heed. To be sure, 
she saw the unsuitability, the impossibility, 
as clearly as we did. But it was I who, at 
all events, had helped to make her see it ; 
wherefore I deserved well of Catherine 
Evers, if of no other person in the world. 

Oddly enough, this last consideration 
afforded me least satisfaction ; it seemed 
to bring home to me by force of contrast 
the poor figure that I must assuredly cut 
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other two, the still 
they would have of 


in the eyes of the 
poorer opinion that 
me if ever they knew all. I did not care 
to pursue this train of thought. It was a 
subject upon which I was not prepared to 
examine myself ; to change it I thought of 
30b’s present peril, which I had almost 
forgotten as I lounged abstractedly in the 
empty hall. If anything were to happen 
to him, in the vulgar sense! What an 
irony, what poetic punishment for us 
survivors! And yet, even as I rehearsed 
the ghastly climax in my mind, I told 
myself that the mother would rather see 
him even thus, than married to a widow 
who had also been divorced; it was the 
younger woman who would never forgive 
me, or herself. 

Disappointed faces met me on my next 
visit to the verandah. ‘The little crowd 
there had dwindled toa group. I could 
have had the telescope now for as long 
as I liked: the upper part of the Matter- 
horn was finally and utterly effaced and 
swallowed up by dense white mist and 
cloud. My friend the mountaineer 
looked grave, but his disfigured face did 
not wear the baulked expression’ of others 
to which he drew my attention. 

“Tt is like the curtain coming down with 
the man’s head still in the lion’s mouth,” 
said he. 

“T hope,” said I devoutly, “that you 
don’t seriously think there’s any analogy ?” 

‘The climber looked at me steadily, and 
then smiled. 

“Well, no, perhaps I don’t think it 
quite so bad as all that. But it’s no use 
pretending it isn’t dangerous. May I ask 
if you know who the foolhardy fellow is ?” 

I said I did not know, but mentioned 
my suspicion, only begging my climbing 
friend not to let the name go any further. 
It was in too many mouths already, in 
quite another connection, I was going on 
to explain ; but the mountaineer nodded, 
as much as to warn me that even he 
knew all about that. It was Bob’s office, 
however, to provide the hotel with its 
sensation while he remained, and he was 
not allowed to perform anonymously very 


long. His departure overnight leaked 
out. I was asked if it was true. The 
flight of Mrs. Lascelles was the next 
discovery ; desperate deductions were 


drawn at once. She had jilted the un- 
lucky youth, and sent him in utter reck- 
lessness on his intentionally suicidal ascent. 
Nobody any longer expected to see him 











‘*In a few seconds he looked up. 
where you are going” (page 108). 
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come down alive; so 
from the fragments of conversation that 
reached my ears; and never was better 
occupation for a bad day than appeared 
to be afforded by the discussion of the 
supposititious tragedy in all its imaginary 
details. As, however, the talk invariably 
abated at my approach, giving place to 
uncomplimentary glances in my direction, 
I could not but infer that public opinion 
had assigned me an unenviable part in 
the piece. Perhaps I deserved it, though 
not from their point of view. 

The afternoon was at once a dreariness 
and a dread. ‘There was no ray of sun 
without, no sort of warmth within. ‘The 
Matterhorn never reappeared, but seemed 
the grimmer monster for this sinister 
concealment. I gathered that there was 
real occasion for anxiety, if not for alarm, 
and I nursed mine chiefly in my own 
room until I heard the news when I went 
down for my letters. Bob Evers had 
walked in as though nothing had happened, 
and gone straight up to his room with 
a note that the concierge handed him. 
Some one had asked him whether it was 
he who had been up the Matterhorn 
in the morning, and young Evers had 
vouchsafed the barest affirmative compati- 
ble with civility. The sunburnt climber 
was my informant. 

“And I don’t mind telling you it is 
a relief to me,” he added, ‘‘and to 
everybody, though I shouldn’t wonder 
if there was a little unconscious dis- 
appointment in the air as well! = I 
congratulate you, for I could see you 
were anxious, and I must find an oppor- 
tunity of congratulating your young friend 
himself.” 

Meanwhile no such opportunity was 
afforded me, though I quite expected 
and was fully prepared for another visit 
from Bob in my room. I waited for him 
there until dinner-time, but he never 
came, and I was beginning to wish he 
would. It was like the wrapping of the 
Matterhorn in mist ; it only widened the 
field of apprehension ; and yet it was not 
for me to go to the boy. My unrest was 
further aggravated by a letter which I had 
just received from the boy’s mother in 
answer to my first to her. It was not a 
very dreadful letter; but I only trusted 
that no evil impulse had caused Catherine 
to write in anything like the same strain to 
Bob ; for neither was it a very charitable 
letter, nor one that a man could be glad 


much I gathered 
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to get from the woman whom he had set 
on an enduring pinnacle. ‘There was 
only this to be said for it, that years ago 
I had sought in vain for a really human 
weakness in Catherine Evers, and now at 
last I had found one. She was rather too 
human about Mrs. Lascelles. 

I looked for Bob both at and after 
dinner, but we were never within speaking 
distance, and I fancied he avoided even 
my eye. What had Mrs. Lascelles said ? 
He looked redder and browner and 
rougher in the face, but I heard that he 
would hardly open his lips at table, that 
he was almost surly on the subject of his 
exploit. Everybody else appeared to me 
to be speaking of it, or of Bob himself; 
but I had him on my nerves, and may 
well have formed an exaggerated im- 
pression about it all. Only I do not 
forget some of the things I did overhear 
that day and night; and they now had 
the effect of sending me in search of Bob, 
since Bob would not come near me. ‘I 
will have it out with him,” I grimly 
decided, ‘‘and then get out of this myself 
by the first train going.” I had had quite 
enough of the place that had enchanted 
me up to the last four-and-twenty hours. 
I began to see myself back in Elm Park 
Gardens. ‘There at least, if also there 
alone, I should get some credit for what 
I had done. 

It was no use looking for Bob upon 
the terrace now; yet I did look there, 
among other obvious places, before | 
could bring myself to knock at his door, 
There was a light in his room, so I knew 
that he was there, and he cried out his 
admittance in so sharp a tone that I 
fancied he in turn knew who knocked. I 
found him packing in his. shirt-sleeves. 
He received me with a stare in exact 
keeping with his tone. What on earth 
had Mrs. Lascelles said ? 

“Going away?” I asked, as a mere 
preliminary, and I shut the door behind 
me. 

Bob followed the action with raised 
eyebrows, then flung me the shortest 
possible affirmative, as he bent once more 
over the suit-case on the bed. 

But in a few seconds he looked up. 
“ Anything I can do for you, Clephane ?” 
“That depends where you are going.” 

Bob went on packing with a smile. I 
guessed where he was going. ‘1 thought 
there might be something pressing,” he 
remarked, without looking up again. 
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“There is,” said I. ‘There is some- 
thing you can do for me on the spot. You 
can try to believe that I have not meant 
to be quite such a skunk as I may have 
seemed .... to you,” I was on the point 
of adding, but I stopped short of that 
advisedly, as I thought of Mrs. Lascelles 
also, 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Bob, in a 
would-be airy tone that carried its own 
contradiction. ‘‘ All’s fair, according to 
the proverb ; I no more blame you than 
you would have blamed me. I hope, on 
the contrary, that I may congratulate 
you?” And he stood up with a look 
which (coupled with his words) made it 
my turn to stare. 

“Indeed you may not,” said I. 

“Aren’t you engaged to her?” he 
asked. 

“Good God, no!” I cried. ‘What 
makes you think so?” 

“ Everything !” exclaimed Bob, after a 
moment’s pause of obvious bewilderment. 
“T-you see—I had a note from Mrs. 
Lascelles herself!” 

“Ves?” said I, carefully careless, but 
I wanted more than ever to know that 
missive’s gist. 

“Only a few lines,” Bob went on, rue- 
fully ; ‘‘they are the first thing I heard or 
saw when I got down, and they almost 
made me wish I'd come down with a run ! 
Well, it’s no use talking about it, only 
I thought you’d know. It was the usual 
smack in the eye, I suppose, only nicely 
put, and all that. She didn’t tell me 
where she was going, or why; she told 
me I had better ask you.” 

“But you wouldn’t condescend ?” 

Bob gave a rather friendly little laugh. 
“T said ’'d see you damned!” he admitted. 
“ But of course I thought you were the 
lucky man. I still half believe you are !” 

“Well, ’m not.” 

* Do you mean to say that she’s refused 
you too 2?” 

“She hasn’t had the chance.” 

Bob’s eyes opened to an infantile width. 
“But you told me you were in earnest !” 
he urged. 

““As much in earnest as you were, I 
believe, was what I said.” 

“That’s the same thing,” returned Bob, 
sharply. ‘You may not think it is. I 
don’t care what you think. But I’m very 
sorry you said you were in earnest if you 
Were not. 

And his tone convinced me that he was 
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no longer commiserating himself ; he was 
sorry on some new account, and the 
evident reality of his regret filled me 
in turn with all the qualms of a guilty 
conscience. 

“Why are you sorry ?” I demanded. 

“Oh, not on my own account,” said 
Bob. “Im _ delighted, personally, of 
course.” 

“Then do you mean to say—you actually 
told her—I was as much in earnest as you 
were ?” 

Bob Evers smiled openly in my face ; it 
was the only revenge he ever took ; and 
even it was tempered by the inextinguish- 
able sweetness of expression and the child- 
like wide-eyed candour which were Bob’s 
even in the hour of his humiliation, and 
will be, one hopes, all his days. 

“Not in so many words,” he said, “ but 
I am afraid I did tell her in effect. You 
see, I took you at your word. I thought 


it was quite true. I’m awfully sorry, 
Duncan. But it really does serve you 
right !” 


I made no answer. I was looking at 
the suit-case on the bed. Bob seemed to 
have lost all interest in his packing. I 
turned to leave him without a word. 

**T am awfully sorry!” he was the one 
to say again. 

I began to wonder when he would see 
all round the point, and how it would 
affect his feeling (to say nothing of his 
actions) when he did. Meanwhile it 
was Bob who was holding out his hand. 

**So am I,” I said, taking it. 

And for once I, also, was not thinking 
about myself. 


CHAPTER XII. 
A STERN CHASE. 


WuHeERE had Bob been going, and where 
was he going now? If these were not the 
first questions that I asked myself on 
coming away from him, they were at all 
events among my last thoughts that night, 
and as it happened, quite my first next 
morning. His voice had reached me 
through my bedroom window, on the head 
of a dream about himself. I got up and 
looked out: there was Bob Evers seeing 
the suit-case into the tiny train which 
brings your baggage—and yourself, if you 
like—to the very door of the Riffel Alp 
Hotel. Bob did not like, and I watched 
him out of sight down the winding path 
threaded by the shining rails. He walked 
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slowly, head and shoulders bent, it might 
be with dogged resolve, it might be in 
mere depression; there was never a 
glimpse of his face, nor a backward glance 
as he swung round the final corner, with 
his great-coat over his arm. 

In spite of my curiosity as to his 
destination, I made no attempt to discover 
it for myself, but on consideration I was 
guilty of certain inquiries concerning that 
of Mrs. Lascelles. ‘They had not to be 
very exhaustive : she had made no secret 
of her original plans upon leaving the 
Riffel Alp, and they did not appear to 
have undergone much change. I myself 
left the same forenoon, and lay that night 
amid the smells of Brigues, after a little 
tour of its hotels, in one of which I 
found the name of Mrs. Lascelles in the 
register, while in every one I was prepared 
to light upon Bob Evers in the flesh. 
But that encounter did not occur. 

In the early morning I was one of a 
shivering handful who awaited the diligence 
for the Furka Pass; and an ominous 
drizzle made me thankful that my telegram 
of the previous day had been too late to 
secure me an outside seat. It was quite 
damp enough within. Nor did the day 
improve as we drove, or the view attract 
me in the least. It was at its worst as 
a sight, and I at mine as a sightseer. I 
have as little recollection of my fellow- 
passengers ; but I still see the page in the 
hotel register at the Rhone Glacier, with 
the name I sought written boldly in its 
place, just twenty-four hours earlier. 

The Furka Pass has its European 
reputation ; it would gain nothing from 
‘my enthusiastic praises, had I any en- 
thusiasm to draw upon, or the descriptive 
powers to do it justice. But what I best 
remember is the time it took us to climb 
those interminable zigzags, and to shake 
off the too tenacious sight of the hotel in 
the hollow where I had seen a signature 
and eaten my lunch. Now I think of it, 
there were two couples who had come so 
far with us, but at the Rhone Glacier they 
exchanged their mutually demonstrative 
adieux, and I thought that the couple 
who came on would never have done 
waving to the couple who stayed behind. 
They kept it up for at least an hour, and 
then broke out again at each of our many 
last glimpses of the hotel now hundreds 
of feet below. ‘That was the only diver- 


sion, until these energetic people went to 
see the glacier cave at the summit of 
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the pass. Iam glad to remember that I 
preferred refreshment at the inn. After 
that, night fell upon a scene whose desola- 
tion impressed me more than its grandeur, 
and so in the end we rattled into Ander- 
matt: here was a huge hotel all but 
empty, with a perfect tome of a visitors’ 
book, and in it sure enough the fine 
free autograph which I was beginning to 
know so well. 

“Yes, sare,” said the concierge, “the 
season end suddenly mit the bad vedder 
at the beginning of the veek. You know 
that lady? She has been here last night ; 
she go away again to-day, on to Gdschenen 
and Zurich. Yes, sare, she shall be in 
Zurich to-night.” 

I was in Zurich myself the night after. 
I knew the hotel to go to, knew it from 
Mrs. Lascelles herself, whose experience 
of Continental hotels was so pathetically 
extensive ; this was the best in Switzer- 
land, so she had assured me in one of 
our talks: she could never pass through 
Zurich without making a night of it at 
the Baur au Lac. But one night of it 
appeared to be enough, or so it had 
proved on this occasion, for again I 
missed her by a few hours. I was 
annoyed. I agreed with Mrs. Lascelles 
about this hotel. Since I had made 
up my mind to overtake her first or 
last, it might as well have been at a 
comfortable place like this, where there 
was good cooking and good music, and 
all the comforts which I may or may not 
have needed, but which I was certainly 
beginning to desire. 

What a contrast to the place at which 
I found myself the following night! It 
was a place called ‘Triberg, in the Black 
Forest, which I had never penetrated 
before, and certainly never shall again. 
It seemed to me an uttermost end of the 
earth ; but it was raining when I arrived, 
and the rain never ceased for an instant 
while I was there. About a dozen hotel 
omnibuses met the train, from which only 
three passengers alighted ; the other two 
were a young married couple, at whom 
I would not have looked twice, though we 
all boarded the same lucky ’bus, had not 
the young man stared very hard at me. 

“Captain Clephane,” said he, ‘‘ I guess 
you've forgotten me; but you may re- 
member my best gurl?” 

It was our good-natured young American 
from the Riffel Alp, who had not only 
joined in the daily laugh against himself 
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up there, but must needs raise it as soon 
as ever he met one of us again. I rather 
think his best girl did not hear him, for 
she was staring through the streaming 
omnibus windows into an_ absolutely 
deserted country street, and I feared that 
her eyes would soon resemble the panes. 
She brightened, however, in a very flatter- 
ing way, as I thought, on finding a third 
soul for one or both of them to speak 
to for a change. I only wished I could 
have returned the compliment in my 
heart. 

“Captain Clephane,” continued the 
young bridegroom, ‘we came down Mon- 
day last. Say, who do you suppose came 
down along with us ?” 

“A friend of yours,” prompted the 
bride, as I put on as blank an expression 
as possible. 

I opened my eyes a little wider. It 
seemed the only thing to do. 

“Captain Clephane,” said the bride- 
groom, beaming all over his good- 
humoured face, “it was a lady named 
Lascelles, and it’s to her advice we owe 
this pleasure. We travelled together as 
far as Loocerne. We guess we'll put salt 
on her at this hotel.” 

“So does the captain,” announced the 
bride, who could not look at me without 
a smile, which I altogether declined to 
return, But I need hardly confess that 
she was right. It was from Mrs. Lascelles 
that I also had heard of the dismal spot 
to which we were come, as her own 
ultimate objective after Switzerland. It 
was the only address with which she had 
provided the concierge at the Riffel Alp. 
All day I had regretted the night wasted 
at Zurich on the chance of saving a day ; 
but until this moment I had been sanguine 
of bringing my dubious quest to a success- 
ful issue here in Triberg. Now I was no 
longer even anxious to do so. I did not 
desire witnesses of a meeting which might 
well be of a character humiliating to my- 
self. Still less should I have chosen for 
such witnesses a couple who were plainly 
disposed to put the usual misconstruction 
upon the relations of any man with any 
woman. 

My disappointment was consequently 
less than theirs when we drove up to as 
gloomy a hostelry as I have ever beheld, 
with the blue-black forest smoking wet 
behind it, to find that here also the 
foul weather had brought the season to 
a premature and sudden end, literally 
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emptying this particular hotel. Nor did 
the landlord give us the welcome we 
might have expected on a hasty considera- 
tion of the circumstances. He said that 
he had been on the point of shutting up 
the house until next season, and hinted 
at less profit than loss upon three persons 
only. 

** But there’s a fourth person coming,” 
declared the disconsolate bride. ‘We 
figured on finding her right here!” 

‘“A Mrs. Lascelles,” her husband ex- 
plained. 

“Been and gone,” said the landlord, 
grinning sardonically. ‘Too lonely for 
the lady. She has arrived last night, and 
gone away again this morning; you will 
find her at the Darmstadterhof, in Baden- 
Baden, unless she changes her mind on 
the way.” 

I caught his grin. It had been the 
same story at every stage of my journey ; 
the chances were that it would be the 
same thing again at Baden-Baden. ‘There 
may have been something, however, of 
which I am unaware in my smile; for I 
found myself under close observation by 
the bride ; and as our eyes met her hand 
slipped within her husband’s arm. 

“IT guess we won't find her there,” she 
said. “I guess we'll just light out for 
ourselves, and wish the captain luck.” 

A stern chase is proverbially protracted, 
but on dry land it has usually one end. 
Mine ended in Baden on the fifth (and 
first fine) day, rather early in the after- 
noon. On arrival I drove straight to the 
Darmstadterhof, and asked to see no 
visitors’ books, for the five days had taken 
the edge off my finesse, but inquired at 
once whether a Mrs. Lascelles was staying 
there or not. She was. It seemed in- 
credible. Were they sure she had not 
just left? They were sure. But she was 
not in; at my request they made equally 
sure of that. She had probably gone to 
the Conversationshaus, to listen to the 
band. All Baden went there in the after- 
noon, to listen to that band. It was a 
very good band. Baden-Baden was a very 
good place. There was no better hotel 
in Baden-Baden than the Darmstadterhof ; 
there were no such baths in the other 
hotels; these came straight from the 
spring, at their natural temperature. They 
were matchless for rheumatism, especially 
in the legs. The old Empress, Augusta, 
when in Baden, used to patronise this 
very hotel and no other, They could 
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show me the actual bath, and I myself 
could have pension (baths excluded) for 
eight marks and fifty a day. If I would 
be so kind as to step into the lift, I should 
see the room for myself, and then with 
my permission they would bring in my 
luggage and pay the cab. 

All this by degrees, from a pale youth 
in frock-coat and forage-cap, and a more 
prosperous personage with pince-nez and 
a paunch (yet another concierge and my 
latest landlord respectively), while I stood 
making up my mind. ‘The closing pro- 
position was of some assistance to me. 
I had no luggage on the cab, of which 
the cabman’s hat alone was visible at 
the bottom of a flight of steps at the far 
end of the flagged approach. I had left 
my luggage at the station, but I only 
recollected the fact upon being recalled 
from a mental forecast of the interview 
before me to these exceedingly petty 
preliminaries. 

There and then I paid off the cab, 
and found my own way to this Con- 
versationshaus. I liked the look of the 
trim, fresh town, in its perfect amphi- 
theatre of pine-clad hills, covered in by 
a rich blue sky, from which the last 
clouds were exhaling like breath from 
a mirror. The well-drained streets were 
drying clean as in a black frost ; checkered 
with sharp shadows, twinkling with shop 
windows, and strikingly free from the 


more cumbrous forms of traffic. If this 
was Germany I could dispense with 
certain discreditable prejudices. — Pre- 


sently I had to inquire my way of a 
policeman in a flaming helm; because I 
could not understand his copious direc- 
tions, he Jed me to a tiny bridge within 
earshot of the band, and there refused 
my proffered coin with the dignity of a 
Hohenzollern. Under the tiny bridge 
there ran the shallowest and clearest of 
little rivers. Up the white walls of the 
houses clambered a deal of Virginia 
creeper, brought on by the rain, and now 


almost scarlet in the strong sunlight. 
Presently at some gates there was a 


mark to pay, or it may have been two; 
immediate admittance to an avenue of 
fascinating shops, with an inner avenue 
of trees, little tables under them, and the 
crash of the band growing louder at every 
yard ; eventual access to a fine broad 
terrace, a fine long fagade, a bandstand, 
and people listening and walking up and 
down, people listening and drinking beer 
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or coffee at more little tables, people 
listening and reading on rows of chairs, 
people standing to listen with all their 
ears ; but not fora long time the person 
I sought. 

Not for a very long time, but yet at 
last, and all alone, among the readers 
on the chairs, deep in a_ ‘Tauchnitz 
volume even here as in the Alps; more 
daintily yet not less simply dressed, in 
pink muslin and a big black hat; and 
blessed here, as there, with such bloom- 
ing health, such inimitable freshness, such 
a general air of well-being and of deep 
content, as almost to disgust me _ after 
my whole week’s search and my own 
hourly qualms. 

So I found Mrs. Lascelles in the end, 
and so I saw her until she looked up and 
saw me; then the picture changed ; but 
I am not going to describe the change. 

“Well, really!” she cried out. 

“Tt has taken me all the week to find 
you,” said I, as I replaced my hat. 

Her eyes flashed again. 

** Has it, indeed! And now you have 


found me aren't you satisfied? Pray 
have a good look, Captain Clephane. 


ee 


You won't find anybody else ! 

Her meaning dawned on me at last. 

*“*T didn’t expect to, Mrs. Lascelles.” 

“Am I to believe that ?” 

“You must do as you please. It is 
the truth. Mrs. Lascelles, I have been 
all the week looking for you, and you 
alone.” 

I spoke with some warmth, for not 
only did I speak the truth, but it had 
become more and more the truth at every 
stage of my journey since Brigues. Mrs. 
Lascelles leant back in her chair, and 
surveyed me with less anger, but with the 
purer and more pernicious scorn. 

“And what business had you to do 
that?” she asked calmly. ‘‘ How dare 
you, I should like to know?” 

*T dared,” said I, ‘‘because I owed 
you a debt which I felt must be paid 
in person, or it would never be paid 
at all. Mrs. Lascelles, I owed and do 
owe you about the most abject apology 
man ever made! I have followed you 
all this way for no other earthly reason 
than to make it, in all sincere humility. 
But it has taken me more or less since 
‘Tuesday morning; and I can’t kneel 
here. Do you mind if I sit down?” 

Mrs. Lascelles drew in the hem of her 
pink muslin with an all but insufferable 
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gesture of unwilling resignation. I took 
the next chair but one, but, leaning my 
elbow on the chair-back between us, was 
rather the gainer by the intervening 
inches, which enabled me to study a 
perfect profile and the most wonderful 
colouring as I could scarcely have done 
at still closer range. She never turned 
to look at me, but simply listened while 
the band played, and people passed, and 
I said my say. It was very short: there 
was so little that she did not know. 
There was the excitement about Bob, 
his subsequent reappearance, our scene 
in his room, and my last sight of him in 
the morning; but the bare facts went 
into few words, and there was no demand 
for details. Mrs. Lascelles seemed to 
have lost all interest in her latest lover ; 
but when I tried to speak of my own 
hateful hand in that affair, to explain 
what I could of it, but to extenuate 
nothing, and to apologise from my heart 
for it all, then there was a change in her, 
then her blood mounted, then her bosom 
heaved, and I was silenced by a single 
flash from her eyes. 

“Yes,” said she, “you could let him 
think you were in earnest, you could pose 
as his rival, you could pretend all that ! 
Not to me, I grant you! Even you did 
not go quite so far as that; or was it that 
you knew that I should see through you ? 
You made up for it, however, the other 
night. That I never, never, zever shall 
forgive. I, who .had never seriously 
thought of accepting him, who was only 
hesitating in order to refuse him in the 
most deliberate and final manner im- 
aginable—I, to have the word put into 
my mouth—by you! I, who was going 
in any case, of my own accord, to be told 
to go—by you! One thing you will never 
know, Captain Clephane, and that is how 
nearly you drove me into marrying him 
just to spite you and his miserable mother. 
I meant to do it, that night when I left 
you. It would have served you right if I 
had !” 

She did not rise. She did not look at 
me again. But I saw the tears standing 
in her eyes, one I saw roll down her 
cheek, and the sight smote me harder 
than her hardest word, though more words 
followed in broken whispers. “ It wasn’t 
because I cared . . . that you hurt me 
as you did. I never did care for him... 
like that. It was... because... you 
seemed to think my society contamination 


to an honest boy. I did care for 
him, but not like that. I cared too 
much for him to let him marry me . 
to contaminate him for life !” 

I repudiated the reiterated word with 
all my might. I had never used it, even 
in my thoughts; it had never once 
occurred to me in connection with her. 
Had I not shown as much? Had I 
behaved as though I feared contamination 
for myself? I rapped out these questions 
with undue triumph, in my heat, only to 
perceive their second edge as it cut me 
to the quick. 

** But you were playing a part,” retorted 
Mrs. Lascelles. “You don’t deny it. 
Are you proud of it, that you rub it in? 
Or are you going to begin denying it 
now ?” 

Unfortunately, that was impossible. It 
was too late for denials. But, driven into 
my last corner, as it seemed, I relapsed 
for the moment into thought, and my 
thoughts took the form of a rapid retro- 
spect of all the hours that this angry 
woman and I had spent together. I was 
introduced to her again by poor Bob, I 
recognised her again by the light of a 
match, and accosted her next morning in 
the strong sunshine. We went for our 
first walk together. We sat together on 
the green ledge overlooking the glaciers, 
and first she talked about herself, and 
then we both talked about Bob, and then 
3ob appeared in the flesh and gave me 
my disastrous idea. ‘Then there was the 
day on the Findelen that we had all three 
spent together. Then there was the walk 
home from early church (short as it 
had been), the subsequent expedition to 
Zermatt and back, with its bright be- 
ginning and its clouded end. Up to that 
point, at all events, they had been happy 
hours, so many of them unburdened by 
a single thought of Bob Evers and his 
folly, not one of them haunted by the 
usual sense of a part that is played. I 
almost wondered as I realised this, I 
supposed it would be no use attempting 
to express myself to Mrs. Lascelles, but 
I felt 1 must say something before I went, 
so I said: “I deny nothing, and I’m 
proud of nothing, but neither am I quite 
so ashamed as perhaps I ought to be. 
Shall I tell you why, Mrs. Lascelles? It 
may have been an insolent and an in- 
famous part, as you imply ; but I enjoyed 
playing it, and I used often to forget it 
was a part at all. So much so that even 
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now I’m not so sure that it was one! 
There—I suppose that makes it all ten 
times worse. But I won’t apologise again. 
Do you mind giving me that stick ?” 

I had rested the two of them against 
the chair between us. Mrs. Lascelles 
had taken possession of one, with which 
she was methodically probing the path, 
for there had been no time to draw their 
Alpine teeth. She did not comply with 
my request. She smiled instead. 

“T mind very much,” said she. ‘* Now 
we have finished fighting, perhaps you 
will listen to the AZeistersinger—for it is 
worth listening to on that band—-and try 
to appreciate Baden while you are here. 
There are no more trains for another 
hour.” 

The wooded hills rose over the band- 
stand, against the bright blue sky. ‘The 
shadow of the colonnade lay sharp and 
black beyond our feet, with people passing 
and the band crashing in the sunlight 
beyond. ‘That was Baden. I should 
not have found it a difficult place to 
appreciate, a week or so before. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


NUMBER THREE, 


Ir was the middle of November when I 
was shown once more into the old room 
at the old number in Elm Park Gardens. 
‘There was a fire, the windows were shut, 
and the electric light a distinct improve- 
ment when the maid put it on; otherwise 
all was exactly as I had left it in August, 
and so often pictured it since. ‘There was 
** Hope,” presiding over the shelf of poets, 
and here “Paolo and Francesca,” remi- 
niscent as ever of Melbury Road, upon 
a wet Sunday, years and years ago. ‘The 
day’s Zmes and the week’s Spectator were 
not less prominent than the last new 
problem novel; all three lay precisely 
where their predecessors had always lain ; 
and my own dead self stood in its own 
old place upon the piano which had been 
in St. Helena with Napoleon. It is 
vanity’s deserts to come across these 
unnecessary memorials of a decently 
buried boyhood ; there is always something 
stultifying about them, and I longed to 
confiscate this one of me. 

But there was a photograph on the 
chimneypiece that interested me keenly : 
it was evidently the very latest of Bob 
Evers, and I studied it with a painful 
curiosity. Was the boy really altered, or 
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did I only imagine it from my secret 
knowledge of his affairs? ‘To me he 
seemed graver, more sedate, less angelic- 
ally trustful in expression, and yet some- 
thing finer and manlier withal : to confirm 
the idea one had only to compare this 
new one with the racket photograph now 
relegated to a rear rank. ‘The round- 
eyed look was gone. Had I here yet 
another memorial of yet another buried 
boyhood ? If so, I felt, 1 was the sexton ; 
and I might be ashamed, and I was. 

“ Looking at Bob? Isn't it a dear 
one of him? You see—he is none the 
worse |” 

And Catherine Evers stood smiling as 
warmly, as gratefully, as she grasped my 
hand; but with her warmth there was a 
certain nervousness of manner, which had 
the odd effect of putting me perversely 
at my ease; and | found myself looking 
critically at Catherine, really critically, for 
I suppose the first time in my life. 

“ He is playing football,” she continued, 
full as ever of her boy. ‘I had a letter 
from him only this morning. He had his 
colours at Eton, you know (he had them 
for everything there), but he never dreamt 
of getting them at Cambridge, yet now 
he really thinks he has a chance! They 
tried him the other day, and he kicked 
a goal. Dear old Bob! If he does get 
them he will be a Blue and a half, he says. ' 
He writes so happily, Duncan! I have 
so much to be thankful for—to thank 
you for!” 

Yes, Catherine was good to look at 
there was no doubt of it; and this time 
she was not wearing any hat. Discoursing 
of the lad, she was animated, eager, 
for once as explanatory as her pen, with 
light and life in every look of the thin 
intellectual face, in every glance of the 
large intellectual eyes, in each intonation 
of the keen dry voice. A sweet woman ; 
a young woman; a woman with a full 
heart of love, and sympathy, and tender- 
ness—for Bob! Yet, when she thanked 
me at the end, either upon an impulse 
or because she thought she must, her 
eyes fell, and again I detected that slight 
embarrassment which was none the less 
a revelation to me, in Catherine Evers 
of all women in the world. 

“We won't speak of that,” I said, “if 
you don’t mind. I am not proud of it.” 

Catherine scanned me more narrowly. 
I knew her better with that look. ‘Then 
tell me about yourself, and do sit down,” 
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she said, drawing a chair near the fire, 
but sitting on the other side of it herself. 
“T needn’t ask you how you are. I never 
saw you looking so well. That comes of 
going right away, and not hurrying back. 
I think you were so wise! But, Duncan, 
I am sorry to see both sticks still! Have 
you seen your man since you came 
back ?” 

*T have.” 

Well?” 

“l’m afraid there’s no more soldiering 
for me.” 

Catherine seemed more than sorry and 
disappointed ; she looked quite indignant 
with the eminent specialist who had finally 
pronounced this opinion. Was I sure 
he was the very best man for that kind of 
thing? She would have a second opinion, 
if she were me. Very well, then, a third 
and fourth! If there was one man she 
pitied from the bottom of her heart, it was 
the man without a profession, or an occupa- 
tion of some kind. Catherine looked, 
however, as though her pity were almost 
akin to horror. 

“T have a trifle, luckily,” I said. “I 
must try something else, of course.” 

Catherine stared into the fire, as though 
thinking of something else for me to try. 
She seemed full of apprehension on my 
account. 

“Don’t you worry about me,” I went 
on. “I came here to talk about somebody 
else.” 

Catherine almost started. “I’ve told 
you about Bob,” she said, with a suspicious 
upward glance from the fire. 

““T don’t mean Bob,” said I, “ or any- 
thing you may think I did for him or you. 
I said just now that I didn’t want to speak 
of it, and no more I do. Yet, as a matter 
of fact, I do want to speak to you about 
the lady in that case.” 

Catherine’s face betrayed the mixed 
emotions of relief and fresh alarm. 

“You don’t mean to say the crea- 
ture....? But it’s impossible. I heard 
from Bob only this morning. He wrote 
so happily !” 

I could not help smiling at the nature 
and quality of the alarm. 

“They have seen nothing of each 
other, if that’s what you fear,” said I. 
“But what I do want to speak about is 
this creature, as you call her, and no one 
else. She has done nothing to deserve 
quite so much contempt. I want you to 
be just to her, Catherine.” 


I was serious. I may have been 
ridiculous. Catherine evidently found me 
so, for, after gauging me with that wry 
but humorous look which I knew so well 
of old, for which I had been waiting this 
afternoon, she went off into the decorous 
little fit of laughter in which it had invari- 
ably ended. 

“Forgive me, Duncan dear! But you 
do look so serious, and you ave so dread- 
fully broad! I never was. I hope you 
remember that? Broad minds and easy 
principles—the combination is inevitable. 
But, really though, Duncan, is there 
anything to be said for her? Was she 
a possible person, in any sense of the 
word ?” 

“Quite a probakle person,” I assured 
Catherine. ; 

“But I have heard all sorts of things 
about her !” 

“From Bob ?” 

“No; he never mentioned her.” 

“Nor me, perhaps ?” 

“Nor you, Duncan. I am afraid there 
may be just a drop of bad blood there ! 
You see, he looked upon you as a success- 
ful rival. You wrote and told me so, if 
you remember, from some place on your 
way down from the mountains. Your 
letter and Bob arrived the same night.’ 

I nodded. 

“Tt was so clever of you!” pursued 
Catherine. ‘“‘ Quite brilliant ; but I don’t 
quite know what to say to your letting 
my baby climb that awful Matterhorn- 
in a fog, too!” 

And there was real though momentary 
reproach in the firelit face. 

“7 couldn’t very well stop him, you 
know. Besides,” I added, “it was such 
a chance.” 

** Of what ?” 

“Of getting rid of Mrs. Lascelles. I 
thought you would think it worth the 
risk.” 

“T do,” declared Catherine, on due 
consultation with the fire. “I really do! 
Bob is all I have—all I want—in this 
world, Duncan. And it may seema dread- 
ful thing to say, and you mayn’t believe it 
when I’ve said it; but—yes !—I’d rather 
he had never come home at all than 
come home married, at his age, and to an 
Indian widow, whose first husband had 
divorced her! I mean it, Duncan ; I do, 
indeed.” 

“Tam sure you do,” said I. “It was 
just what I said to myself.” 
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“To think of my Bob being Number 
Three!” murmured Catherine, with that 
plaintive drojilery of hers which I had 
found irresistible in days of old. 

I was able to resist it now. “So those 
were the things you heard ?” I remarked. 

“Yes,” said Catherine; ‘“‘haven’t you 
heard them ?” 

‘“‘T didn’t need. I knew her in India 
years ago.” 

Catherine’s eyes opened. ‘ You knew 
this Mrs. Lascelles ? ” 

“Before that was her name. I have 
also met her first husband. If you had 
known him you would be less hard on 
her.” 

Catherine’s eyes were still wide open. 
They were rather hard eyes, after all. 
“Why did you not tell me you had 
known her, when you wrote ?” she asked. 

“Tt wouldn’t have done any good. I 
did what you wanted done, you know. I 
thought that was enough.” 

“It was enough,” echoed Catherine, 
with a quick return of grace. She looked 
into the fire. “I don’t want to be hard 
upon the poor thing, Duncan! I know 
you think we women always are, upon 
each other. But to have come married 
—at his age—to even the nicest woman 
in the world! It would have been 
madness . . . ruination.... Duncan, I’m 
going to say something else that may 
shock you.” 

“Say away,” said I. 

Her voice had fallen. She was looking 
at me very narrowly, as if to measure the 





effect of her unspoken words. “I am 
not so very sure about marriage,” she 
went on, “at any age. Don’t misunder- 
stand me ... i wasveryhappy . . . but 
I for one could never marry again ; and 
I am not sure that I ever want to see 
Bob J 

Catherine had spoken very gently, 
looking once more in the fire; when 
she ceased there was a space of utter 
silence in the little room. ‘Then her 
eyes came back furtively to mine; and 
presently they were twinkling with their 
old staid merriment. ‘But to be Number 
Three !” she said again. ‘“‘My poor old 
30b!” And she smiled upon me tenderly 
from the depths of her alter-egoism. 

“Well,” I said, “‘ he never will be.” 

“God forbid !” cried Catherine. 

“He has forbidden. It will never 
happen.” 

“Ts she dead?” asked Catherine, but 
not too quickly forcommon decency. She 
was not one to pass such bounds. 

“Not that I know of,” I answered. 
But it was hard to repress a sneer. 

“Then what makes you so sure—that 
he never could ?” 

“Well, he never will in my time.” 

“You are good to me,” said Catherine 
gratefully. 

“Not a bit good,” said I, ‘‘ or—only to 
myself .... I have been good to no one 
else in this whole matter. That’s what it 
all amounts to, and that’s what I really 
came to tell you. Catherine... I am 
married to her myself!” 
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THE DUKE’S DAUGHTER. 


BY R. NEISH. 


I Thursday, there’s a dear. What’s his 
. name, by the way? Oh yes, Montague— 


” Y dear Mary,” said Lady Riving- I remember. You know, or rather you 
ton, plaintively, “why do you don’t know, what these people are when 
ask people like that to call?” —_ they once get a footing ; so do be very 

“JT didn’t ask him, auntie; he asked careful.” 
me.” She rustled out of the room, leaving 


“Pah! it’s the same thing: you must Lady Mary to her own society and her 
have enabled him to ask by encouraging own meditations. 
him. What is he? A stockbroker, or an Left alone, the girl took a letter out of 
outside broker, or a bailiff or something, her pocket, and dismissing Mr. Montague 
isn’t he ?” from her mind, read and re-read it slowly. 
Her niece laughed. ‘You're getting It was a long semi-illegible scrawl, be- 
rather mixed, dear, aren't you? Uncle ginning “ My dearest Mary,” and ending 
Dick says he is a financier, whatever that “your loving brother”; and it was from 
is. At any rate he is nice and agreeable, her only brother, who was in the 
and he came to help me when Nell was Lancers, and who wrote the letter from 
so restive in the Park, and saved me from the little Indian station where he had 


a nasty accident, and——” been for the last nine months or so. It 
“Where was James?” asked Lady was a long letter of explanation rather 
Rivington laconically. than excuse, and telling her he had 


“Too far behind ;—and then he asked been gambling hopelessly and was hope- 
if he might call, and I said you would be lessly in debt, and that unless she 
in on Thursday.” could cable him out £550 immediately 

Lady Rivington raised her delicate he would have to resign his commission ; 
hand and suppressed an incipient yawn. and he advised her to go to the governor, 
“My dear child, I, being your sponsor as he called the old Duke his father, “and, 
and godmother, have made promises and Mary dear,” he wrote, “see if you can’t 
vows of every kind for you, but you screw the money out of the old boy. 
mustn’t promise things for me—you really ‘Tell him I will give up cards if he will 
mustn’t, dear child. I shall be out on only pay up. Be sure and cable me by 
Thursday, and you must entertain your Friday, and get it somehow for God’s 
bailiff yourself.” sake, old girl, or I won't answer for the 

Lady Mary was nettled. “By all consequences, as I can’t face leaving the 
means,” she retorted coldly ; ‘I am per- regiment.” 
fectly willing.” Lady Mary shuddered as she read this 

Lady Rivington rose. “ That’sallright, appealing scrawl. What did he mean 
then; but don’t let him come every by saying he could not answer for the 
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consequences ? There could be only one 
meaning—he would shoot himself. Her 
brother, her only brother, whom she 
adored, and who had taken the place in 
her heart that she would have shared with 
father and mother, had the latter been 
alive and the former not been an object 
of terror rather than love. What was she 
to do? She rose, and walking over to 
the mantelpiece, took up her brother’s 
photo, and looked at it with loving pity 
and a mind full of doubt and hopelessness. 
It was a handsome face, nearly as hand- 
some as that of the girl who was looking 
down at it : the same blue eyes and straight 
nose and well-shaped head, but the chin 
and mouth were weak, where hers were 
strong, and the eyes, although the same 
colour, were bolder and yet less frank. 
Lady Mary replaced the photo and sat 
down again to reconsider the situation. 
There was no help for it, she must appeal 
to the Duke. She had only her dress 
allowance, which, although large, was 
already overdrawn, almost the whole of 
the next quarter being forestalled. She 
must go to her father and persuade him 
to send the money. It would not be the 
first time she had pleaded for her brother 
—yes, she would go at once; he would 
surely not refuse, but she would take the 
letter so that he could see how really 
sorry Leicester was. Suddenly she _re- 
membered the allusions to the Duke: no, 
on second thoughts she would not take 
the letter, she would only go herself—she 
could tell it far better than it had been 
written, for she could soften her father’s 
heart with earnest additions and the 
promises of amendment that her brother 
had made. 

Lady Mary looked pleadingly up into 
the Duke’s face. ‘And now, papa, if 
you will help him this once, just this 
once, I am quite sure he will never 
gamble again.” 

Her father handed Lady Mary a chair 
with an inimitable air of old-world courtesy. 
“If you will allow me to say so, I think 
it is almost a pity to waste so much 
affection on a worthless object, Mary -——” 

“ Your son, papa.” 

The Duke p»t up his eyeglass and 
regarded his daughter thoughtfully.“ Yes, 
my son,” he agreed, ‘and your brother ; 
unfortunately for me and unfortunately 
for you—my son and your brother. Like 
you, too,” he murmured critically ; ‘and 
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yet quite an inferior person compared with 
yourself, Mary. ‘There is a bad strain 


somewhere, I am _ afraid,” he added 
thoughtfully—‘“‘a very bad strain. It is 


strange how these weaknesses and vices 
arise, and——” 

Lady Mary interrupted him with a 
pleading, passionate gesture. “ Papa, are 
you going to help him? Will you send 
him the money ?” 

“No, I am afraid not, Mary ; you must 
again excuse me; but it would really be 
a useless expense, quite an unnecessary 
expense, and, in fact, like pouring water 
through a sieve.” 

“Papa, you must help him; you can’t 
jet him be ruined ; you can’t——” 

“* My dear Mary,” said the Duke politely, 
“T am afraid either Leicester must be 
ruined or you and I, It is really only a 
matter of time. I have already helped 
him, let me see, how many times? Is it 
five or six, or have I forgotten, and is it 
nearly a dozen?” 

“Yes, but he was younger then, and 
more foolish.” 

The Duke raised his eyebrows. 
foolish ? est-t/ possible ?” 
softly. 

“And he has been steady for quite a 
long time, and he’s so very unhappy,” 
urged Lady Mary, ignoring the interrup- 
tion, “and you can’t let him be ruined. 
Do help him just this once, papa, do, 
please; please do, for my sake.” She 
rose, and going over to her father laid her 
hand on his arm, and bent her sweet face 


‘** More 
he ejaculated 


in humble pleading towards him, ‘Oh, 
Papa, do let me have the money: I know 


he will never play cards again; he has 
promised me.” 

“My dear Mary,” said the Duke blandly, 
leaning back in his chair and_ looking 
critically at his daughter’s flushed face 
and eager, shining eyes, “you are full 
of perverted emotions; now what an 
amount of useless affection you have 
wasted on that young scapegrace since 
the time when you were his slave in 
the nursery! Directed in another and 
a worthier channel, such emotion would 
be really invaluable, quite invaluable. 
But it should be controlled, Mary ; 
so openly expressed it is a little bour- 
geois ! ” 

Lady Mary’s eyes filled with tears. 
“Papa, do help him—do, papa dear.” 

The Duke regarded her cynically,“ Al- 
most the stuff heroines are made of,” he 
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murmured, smiling, a smile that struck 
a chill to Mary’s heart, and was the 
death knell of any lingering hope she had 
of softening him. ‘ Heroines,” he con- 
tinued, looking musingly into the fire, and 
away from his daughter’s supplicating face 
—‘heroines are invariably bourgeoise, 
even if they do not actually spring from 
the lower classes.” 

Lady Mary, realising his implacability, 
drew herself up sharply and looked at him 


with spirit. “So you refuse, papa?” Her 
voice held a note of desperation. 
“Your request,” said the Duke, “I 


gather, is, that you wish me to send your 
brother 

** And your son.” 

The Duke bowed. ‘And my son, 
you will pardon me if I say, and alas! 
my son! a large sum of money, to put 
it crudely and money matters are 
always crude, Mary—is not that what 
you wish ?” 

“Yes, papa, if you call it large.” 

“Well, my dear, only large because 
it would be the duplicate of so many 
other sums.” 

“ And you refuse ? ” 

* Absolutely,” said the Duke softly, as 
though acceding pleasantly to a_ small 
request. “Absolutely, both now and in 
the future, my dear Mary.” 

** And you prefer him to go to the 

“Devil?” suggested her father, raising 
his eyebrows inquiringly. 











“No,” said Lady Mary coldly. “I 
was going to say to the Jews. I don't 


swear—I am not modern enough.” 

“On the contrary, my dear, you are 
too modern: you have passed the stage 
of swearing and cigarette smoking, and 
you now only imitate your inferiors in 
being so emotional.” 

No one would have called Lady Mary 
emotional at the moment, as she leisurely 
adjusted her veil, and equally leisurely 
readjusted the lace at her neck. 

‘Good-bye, papa—and thank you.” 

He bowed, receiving her ironical thanks 
with much graciousness. 

“] shall find the money somehow,” 
said Lady Mary defiantly. 

He bowed again, smiling at her self- 
control. ‘The patrician strain, too,” he 
murmured; ‘I am glad to see it. A 
hansom, did you say? Certainly : Martin 
will get you one; or better still, take 
mine—I shall not want it for an hour or 
more.” 
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II. 


DEAREST MARY,— 

What a brick you are! All I asked 
for and £50 to the good. I really am going 
to give up this cursed gambling, if it’s only 
out of gratitude to the Governor for turning up 
trumps again. What a hold you must have 
on him to have persuaded him to give you 
the cheque, to say nothing of the extra fifty ! 
Good-bye, old girl: my blessings on you, 

Your scapegrace brother, 
LEIC#STER. 


It was almost a month since Lady 
Mary’s interview with her father, and 
the above letter had only that morning 
arrived. How glad she was she _ had 
been able to help him, and how unex- 
pected had been the source from which 
that help had come! She remembered 
how she had first told Mr. Montague 
of her financial troubles, and how eagerly 
he had explained them away ; and was glad 
her aunt had refused to stay in on the 
Thursday he had called on her. She 
hardly knew what had first made her 
mention her brother, but somehow it was 
done, and knowing Mr. Montague was a 
financier, she had asked him if there was 
any way he could raise the money for her. 
She had no idea of being under any 
obligation to him personally ; to her he was 
merely a business man, a person who might 
give her some practical and useful advice. 
Lady Mary was in many ways ignorant 
of the world, even her world, and she 
had quite gravely asked Mr. Montague 
if he could borrow the money from Jews. 
She knew Jews lent money, but where 
they lived or how they came to lend it 
she did not know. She did not even 
know if her father’s estates were entailed 
or not; but couldn’t her brother raise a 
mortgage, or raise something, she sug- 
gested vaguely: “‘she was sure he would 
pay it back, or she could do so.” It 
did not occur to her to offer any security. 
She had nothing to offer unless it were 
her diamonds, and these her aunt would 
have quickly missed. Mr. Montague had 
explained to her how easy it would be 
to raise the money. He was too wise 
to offer to lend it to her, but he told her 
he would get it for her if she would give 
him a paper signed by her father author- 
ising his solicitors, Messrs. Black & 
Bulney, to raise a mortgage on one of 
his smaller estates. This suggestion, he 
felt, was a triumph of diplomacy. ‘The 
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Duke, he knew, would never give it, and 
would even laugh at so foolish a proposal, 
nor would Lady Mary dare to ask him. 
He would then be able to offer her 
the money himself, and he would tell 
her how little it meant to him, and how 
small a trifle it was if in return she would 
give him a fragment of her friendship. 
However, to his extreme astonishment, 
and even consternation, Lady Mary had 
driven down to his office only the day 
following, bringing with her a few lines 
written by the Duke’s- private secretary, 
and signed by the Duke himself. 

Lady Mary sat looking idly into the 
fire, and then slowly lifted and re-read 
the letter that lay on her knee. How 
thankful she was that she had been able 
to help dear Leicester! How she loved 
him! She was glad she had saved him 
from ruin, and perhaps from something 
terrible, more terrible than she dare con- 
template. It had been so easy, the whole 
transaction, and she reckoned that in two 
years at the most she could save and 
refund the money herself, and if necessary 
defy the Duke. 

Her meditations, happier than they had 
been for the last month, were broken in 
upon by the butler, who rather suddenly 
announced Mr. Montague, and then softly 
withdrew. 

irnest Montague came quickly towards 
Lady Mary. 

‘““How do you do, Lady Mary ? 
got my note?” 

She took refuge in the meaningless 
smile of conventionality. She had com- 
pletely forgotten that he had written to 
tell her that he was coming. 

“Have some tea? No! Well, sit 
nearer the fire ; it is colder than ever to- 
day, is it not? And such a wind.” 

Mr. Montague, ignoring the chair she 
had indicated, stood with his back to the 
fire, looking somewhat timidly down at 
his hostess. 

“Well,” said Lady Mary, pleasantly, 
‘and what did you want to see me about, 
Mr. Montague? By the way, I have not 
half thanked you for helping me out of 
my troubles,” she added graciously, and 
with the air of one who has granted rather 
than accepted a favour. 

Mr. Montague coughed nervously. 

‘Lady Mary, it is not on that subject 
at all that I have come to see you.” 

Lady Mary looked up in some surprise 
at the deeply earnest tone. 


You 
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“The fact is, Lady Mary,*I —I, er, have 
come to ask you to marry me.” He 
seemed to gain sudden courage, either 
from her silence or from the sound of his 
own voice, and continued in a steadier 
tone: ‘I have loved you from the first 
moment I saw you, Lady Mary, and when 
your horse bolted and I held you for a 
moment in my arms, I felt that I had 
had my first and ‘only taste of Heaven, 
and that I would move earth and even 
Heaven itself to win you.” 

Lady Mary pushed back her chair and 
glanced at Mr. Montague with an air of 
the most intense astonishment, not un- 
mixed with amusement and contempt. 
She could hardly have been more aston- 
ished if her hairdresser or the groom 
himself had made her a_ proposal of 
marriage. Her aunt had been right, 
then, and she had made a mistake in 
allowing this business man to come to 
the house. 

She rose slowly and with much grace. 
“Mr. Montague,” she said gently, and 
with what she felt was admirable forbear- 
ance, “ you have done me a kindness, and 
I am not ungrateful—I am alluding to 
your help about my money affairs—but 
please do not mention anything so—so 
foolish to me again as this absurd 
proposal.” 

With her delicate eyebrows still raised 
as though in utter astonishment and _per- 
plexity at his presumption, she stood half 
turning towards the door, her fine profile 
contemptuously averted from her rejected 
suitor, 

The hot blood mounted to Mr. Mon- 
tague’s dark and somewhat coarse face, 
and he bit his under lip in his fierce 
desire to control his emotion. ‘“ Lady 
Mary,” he stammered, ‘ I—I love you—I 
adore you. I am rich, richer even than 
your father, and I will do my best to 
make you happy—and if you will only 
marry me I will see your brother never 
wants for money.” 

“The suggestion is worthy of you,” 
said Lady Mary, with so fine an insolence 
that at the moment she looked strikingly 
like the Duke, “but I would not marry 
you—even to help my brother.” She 
laughed lightly. “It’s really too ridicu- 
lous,” she said: “let us forget it. And 
now I will not detain you any longer.” 

She moved a little nearer the bell, but 
his voice stopped her. 


“Wait a minute.” The harsh, rough 
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“ She stood half turning towards the door, her fine profile contemptuously averted from her rejected suitor.” 
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tone made her again raise her eyebrows, 
and she moved impatiently—but waited. 

“‘Lady Mary,” said Mr. Montague, in 
a low, hoarse voice, “I have asked you 
to be my wife, and you have refused, and 
refused me with contempt.” 

-She moved her head in slight acquies- 
cence. “If you will excuse my saying so,” 
she said, and she looked strangely like 
her father again, “I am only amazed, 
quite amazed that you should have asked 
me.” 

“Tt is unnecessary for us to bandy 
words,” said Mr. Montague harshly. “I 
have only one thing more to say: I know 
the paper you brought me was not signed 
by your father nor written by his private 
secretary. It was written by yourself, and 
it would not have deceived even a child ; 
for in the first place your father, if he had 
wished you to have the money, would have 
given it to you himself, and not have raised 
a mortgage, or done it through me at all. 
And secondly,” he paused involuntarily 
and moved nearer, moistening his dry 
lips, “ your father was in Monte Carlo the 
day he is alleged by you to have signed 
the paper.” 

“Pardon me,” said Lady Mary very 
coldly, and looking at Mr. Montague with 
growing scorn, “but my father signed it 
the night before he left.” 

“What ! you deny it ? you deny that the 
whole thing is a forgery, and that you not 


only wrote it but signed it yourself? You 
actually deny it, Lady Mary!” repeated 


Mr. Montague in genuine amazement ; 
and he stared at her aghast and advanced 
a shade closer to her side as he spoke. 

‘“How dare you even suggest that I 
wrote it or signed it!” cried Lady Mary 
angrily. ‘You!”—this with infinite 
insolence — ‘‘ You!” she repeated, “to 
dare to make such an accusation against 
me!” 

The man, half-doubting, and yet half- 
convinced, looked searchingly into the 
blue eyes that returned his gaze so fear- 
lessly. 

“Well, you or some clever tool of 
yours wrote it,” he said sullenly. ‘At 
any rate it is not the Duke’s signature, it 
is only a poor imitation, and. any one 
would have known he would not have 
been likely to let a stranger transact 
his business. Come, Lady Mary,” he 
added, persuasively, “don’t let us be 
enemies. Listen: if you'll only marry 
me, I'll never even mention the money 
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to you again—never, upon my honour 
I won't; but if you refuse me,” his 
face grew paler and his voice hoarser, 
“by God, I’ll go to the Duke and tell him 
the whole story. Marry me, Mary, and 
I'll not only see you through but give 
you all the money you want.” 

At the sound of her Christian name, 
used so familiarly and with such under- 
lying passion, Lady Mary made a gesture 
of sudden great anger, and then controlling 
herself, laid her hand on the bell-rope 
and pulled it sharply twice in succession. 
“That is my answer,” she said, with her 
usual languid grace, and more than her 
usual insolence. ‘ Pray go and see my 
father: you will find him at home any 
time between the hours of two and three, 
or after dinner to-night at about nine 
o'clock.” 


It was nearly an hour later when Lady 
Mary opened the door of the Duke’s 
library. He was sitting by the fire with 
a small table by his side, on which stood 
a cup of coffee and a basin of sugar. 

“Good afternoon, Mary. I am_ just 
enjoying my coffee after my siesta, It 
should be tea, I know, but I have, as you 
may have noticed, a great weakness for 
coffee. I like it at tea-time with milk, 
and black, of course, after dinner.” 

He laid down his cup with deliberation 
and looked thoughtfully at it, apparently 
deeply absorbed by its contents, but in 
reality noting every detail of his daughter’s 
disturbed appearance. 

“You are well, I hope, Mary?” 

She seated herself in a low chair on the 
opposite side of the fireplace. ‘ Papa, I 
have something very unpleasant to say 
to you.” 

The Duke leant forward, and gently 
dropped a lump of sugar into his cup. 
“Need it be said, my dear Mary?” 

“Ves, Papa, it need—it must be said-—if 
not by me by somebody else.” 

The Duke with much care lifted 
another piece of sugar, and looked con- 
templatingly at it. ‘Too small,” he mur- 
mured: ‘coffee with milk should be sweet, 
without milk I prefer it x 

“Papa,” said Lady Mary, trembling 
and yet defiant, “listen to me—please 
listen a moment. You refused to give 
me the money for Leicester. I could not 
see him ruined, and I had not got it, but 
—but I managed to get it from a man in 
the City. He—lent—it—to me,” 
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The Duke’s hand tightened on_ his 
chair, and he sat suddenly erect. 

“At least, he didn’t exactly lend it,” 
continued Lady Mary, “because I gave 
him your signature as a security.” 

The Duke’s fingers relaxed as suddenly 
as they had tightened, and he leant 
leisurely back in his chair again. “ Really, 
my dear Mary, you interest me enormously. 


Might I ask where you obtained a 
document to which my signature was 


attached ?” 

“T forged it, papa,” said Lady Mary in 
a low voice. “I copied an old document 
I found here, only altering the name of 
one of your farms, and I signed it with 
your name.” 

** And were you really sufficiently simple 
to suppose any business man _ would 
advance you money on an_ obvious 
fraud ?” 

“He did,” said Lady Mary eagerly. 
‘He gave me the money at once, and 
said it was quite a good enough guarantee 
—yes, that was the word he used— 
guarantee. The paper I copied was 
something about a mortgage on a farm ; 
but I knew he didn’t really want to use 
it, because he explained he only wanted 
your signature to show some Jew or 
something—I didn’t quite understand, 
but he said it would be all right.” 

The Duke stared at his daughter for a 
moment in silence. 

** Really, my dear Mary, your simplicity 
is quite Arcadian. May I ask, why have 
you come to me, and why should you 
have brought my attention to the matter 
at this particular moment ?” 

Lady Mary leant forward, and resting 
her elbow on her knee, bent her flushed 
face over it. ‘‘ Because, papa, he came 
to me to-day and asked me to marry him. 
Such a cad!” she raised her head in 
a sudden access of reminiscent anger: 
“he even tried to insist on my marrying 
him, and when I refused——” 

The Duke smiled. 

“He threatened to come to you and 
tell you I had ” she faltered. 

“Forged my name?” suggested the 
Duke, blandly. 

“Copied your signature,” 
Lady Mary; “and then 

“Well, and then, Mary ?” 

“Well, then, of course, I denied it, 
papa.” 

The Duke dropped his eyeglass. 
your reason for denying it ?” 





amended 





* And 
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Lady Mary rose and stood looking 
down at her father. ‘I denied it 
because I hoped you would stand by 


me; you see, even if he knows it’s a 
forgery, he can’t do anything if you 
deny it too. If you only will, I will 


promise never to do it again, not even for 
Leicester. I have been miserable enough 
over it, but all the same I am glad I did 
it, because it saved Leicester.” 

The Duke sat perfectly silent. 

** Papa, will you forgive me, and stand 
by me?” 

Her father rang the bell. 
Martin, for Lady Mary.” 

As the man turned towards 
Lady Mary waited a 
following him. “I shall marry whom I 
like and when I like—but I don’t want 
to be disgraced, and he can’t do any- 
thing if you say it is your signature, 
even if he knows it isn’t. And if you 
do stand by me, will you get the paper 
from him, and then he cannot do 
any harm, and I promise faithfully | 
will never, never do it again—even for 
Leicester ?” 

The Duke took up the poker and 
elaborately dislodged a small piece of 
coal. ‘I will not keep you standing any 
longer, my dear Mary—it is cold, and the 
hall door is open.” 

Lady Mary drew her furs about her and 
turned away. ‘Papa, I am very sorry,” 
she said slowly, and with an evident effort. 
“T really do feel very sorry and very, 
very much ashamed; I—ought—not—to— 
have—done—it—even—for— Leicester.” 


** A hansom, 


the door 
minute before 





The Duke was dining at home alone. 
“Put my coffee in the library, Martin.” 

“Ves, your Grace.” 

“And do not allow 
turbed.” 

“No, your Grace.” 

A few moments later the bell rang, and 
a shade of annoyance passed over the 
Duke’s face as Martin softly opened his 
library door. 

“T beg your Grace’s pardon,” he said 
apologetically, “but there is a gentleman 
who wishes to see your Grace immediately 
on private business,"—he handed the 
Duke a card as he spoke,—“‘and he said, 
your Grace, it was a very urgent matter, so 
I thought e 

“You should not think, Martin—lI 
must really strongly recommend you in 
the future never to think,” 


me to be dis- 
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Martin, who had been many years in 
the Duke’s service, accepted the rebuke 
humbly and waited. “Shall I send him 
away, your Grace ?” 

““No, send him here, Martin, and on 
no account let me be disturbed again 
this evening.” 

The Duke bowed faintly as Mr. Monta- 
gue was ushered into his room. 

Mr. Montague was not sure how to 
address him, dukes not ranking among 
his intimate friends. He was not sure 
whether to say ‘‘ Duke,” which he felt 
would be familiar and impertinent, and yet 
“your Grace” he feared might perhaps 
sound obsequious. It would perhaps not 
be necessary to say anything; he decided 
to leave it to chance. He waited a 
moment awkwardly while the Duke took 
up his coffee and stirred it carefully, 
but made no attempt to open the 
conversation, 

“T must apologise for intruding on 
you at this hour,” said Mr. Montague, 
“but I have come on a little family 
matter, a little private family matter.” 

“Your family?” asked the Duke 
gently. 

“No, your Grace, your family.” 

The Duke raised his cup. ‘ You will 
excuse me drinking my coffee while it is 
hot. You have dined, I presume? Ah! 
then you will have had your coffee. I 
thought so.” He stirred the fragrant 
mixture as he spoke, and with infinite 
care slowly added a_ small liqueur of 
brandy. “I beg your pardon, Mr.—” 
he glanced at the card—“ Mr. Montague, 
you were saying ?” 

“T was saying that I had come to see 
you about Lady Mary,” said Mr. Mon- 
tague, who was beginning to feel hope- 
lessly ill at ease, and hopelessly unable 
to proceed with his business. 

“T did not hear you mention my 
daughter’s name,” said the Duke blandly. 

“J—I lent Lady Mary a large sum 
of money some time ago,” said Mr. 
Montague, turning scarlet before the 
Duke’s expressively rising eyebrows. 

“ Really! I was quite unaware that 
Lady Mary had got into the hands of 
any money-lender.” Mr. Montague winced 
and opened his lips to remonstrate, but 
the Duke continued even more blandly, 
“ However, I am quite willing to free 
her from her debt. How much is it? 
But would it not have done to-morrow ? 
It seems almost a pity”—he glanced at 
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the half empty coffee-cup—“ to have dis- 
turbed me at so late an hour.” 

*Your-—your Grace does not quite 
understand,” stammered Mr. Montague. 
‘‘T am not a money-lender. I obtained 
the money for Lady Mary as a favour 
on receipt of a note in your handwriting 
authorising me to do so, authorising me, 
in fact, to raise a mortgage on one of 
your farms. I did not like to refuse 
to help her”—the Duke frowned—“ but 
of course I knew you would not be likely 
to let me do any such thing as that, and 
I saw it was not your document, nor 
dictated and signed by you, nor written 
by your secretary, for directly I saw your 
name——” 

He was recovering his self-assurance 
when the Duke, who had finished his 
coffee, laid his cup carefully on the 
table, and interrupted him in his. soft, 
slow voice: “Can I see the document 
you speak of? I have a good many farms, 
and really my secretary and steward 
attend to so much of my business that 
perhaps they have been acting for Lady 
Mary ?” 

With an air of triumph Mr. Montague 
drew a small document from his pocket- 
book. ‘No, this has not been done by 
your secretary or your steward, your 
Grace: you will see at once that it is 
a forgery, and a poor one at that. Your 
own name is at the end of it.” 

The Duke held out his hand, and 
fixing his eyeglass, took the paper some- 
what gingerly out of Mr. Montague’s 
hand. He looked at it for a moment 
in silence, then his face cleared, and 
dropping his eyeglass, he smiled with his 
usual blandness into Mr. Montague’s 
disconcerted and astonished face, and 
said quietly and with only lightly veiled 
insolence, ‘‘ My dear sir, what on earth 
put such an extraordinary notion into 
your head about Lady Mary? This 
document is correct—absolutely correct ; 
and this of course is my own signature.” 

Before Mr. Montague had recovered him- 
self sufficiently to make any protest the 
Duke dropped the paper with slow precision 
into the fire. “I will send you a cheque 
in the morning,” he said gently, ‘and as 
you have been unable to make any use 
of the document,” with a slight emphasis 
on the word “use,” ‘it will be needless 
for me to keep it.” He laid his hand on 
the bell-rope. ‘‘ Good evening,” he added 
courteously ; “I will ring for my man, 
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to get you a hansom. Good evening, 
Mr. Montague,” and he sank leisurely 
back into the deep arm-chair from which 
he had only half risen. 


Lady Mary came down to breakfast 
restless and weary, after a night of acute 
suspense. 

Had Mr. Montague been to see her 
father? and had the Duke stood by her 
or had he declined to see Mr. Montague, 
and left her to face great discomfort 
if not actually scandal and disgrace ? 
What had he done? She wished she 
knew ! 


Sheanswered Lady Rivington’s questions 
abstractedly, playing idly with her break- 
fast, which she made only a vain pretence 
of eating. 

Presently there was a sharp knock at 
the front door, and a moment later the 
butler entered the room softly and handed 
her a telegram. Lady Mary’s face grew 
a shade paler as, with a murmured apology, 
she tore it open and then drew in her 
breath with a sharp sigh of relief. It 
was from the Duke, and contained merely 
the following unsigned words : 

“Have disposed of Mr. Montague at 
your request.” 


THE SHEPHERD’S PLAINT. 


BY AGNES GROZIER HERBERTSON. 


LITTLE winds that lightly dance 
About the meadow way, 
Come, wake my Love, who fell asleep 
At dawning of the day. 


Behold how still her white feet rest 
Upon her leafy bed ; 

Her gold-brown hair hangs dull and dank 
And straightened round her head. 


Last night she touched the grasses’ gleam, 
And scattered moons of dew 

About the purple of the mead 
In little pools of blue ; 


Last night she leapt beneath the drift 
And glimmer of the skies, 

Her little feet moved in and out 
Like pale white butterflies. 


O little winds, they were so fair, 
The meadflower raised her cup 

To know what faint, fleet tread was this, 
That called her sweetness up. 


O little winds, they were so white, 
The chill moon cried aloud 

And hid her head for very shame 
Behind the drifting cloud. 


Yet, little winds, asleep she lies, 
She laid her lightness down. 

O wake her little feet of white, 
O wake her hair of brown ! 


The little winds were sad and fleet, 
The little winds were fey ; 

“© shepherd boy, who sleeps as thus 
Must slumber on alway !” 
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THE SPORTSMAN’S CLUB. 


[Large Smoking Room, at the beginning of April, 3 p.m. 


Jramed cartoons from Nanity Fair. 


The walls hung with trophies and 


Several members stt in a semicircle round a cheerful 


fire, and several more lounge in a half-oten bow-window.| 


W. J. Forp. 
JoHN BICKERDYKE. 
F. G. AFLALO. 


ORD. Well, next month decides 
it. Nothing more on the tape 
yet, I suppose ? 

THe C. M. No; nothing in your 
sense of the word. Only something quite 
unimportant about the War Office. 

Forp. It will be a pretty interesting 
meeting —epoch-making, in fact. ‘There’s 
so much to be said on both sides. On 
the one hand, there’s the bowler crying 
out for more chances. ‘True, he does not 
always make the best use of those he has. 
When the light fails or the wicket sticks, 
he strews the field with slips and bowls 
semi-wides to the off, and then he grumbles 
because the batsman is not taking any! 
That is just what the Australians did, 
and quite right, too! Our fellows bowl 
crooked and expect the batsman to play 
into their hands. The batsman declines 
to do anything so fatuous, and up goes 
a hoot of ‘‘slow cricket.” Of course it’s 
slow cricket ; but what about the bowler’s 
share in it? 

THE C. M. 
of the bat ? 

Forp. Ah, there is something to be 
said about that, too. But, when you 
come to thiak of it, they say the wickets 
have always been something like half an 
inch too wide. Of course, the wider 
wicket will give the bowler a bigger target 
and greater chances of |.b.w., but it will 
also give the batsman more room to potter 
about in. 

THE P. (tmidly). But, I say, why not 
make the wickets in one solid piece, or 
set them in a frame. And why not gauge 
every bat ? 

THe C. M. Precisely. And why not 
draft your cricket laws as clearly as the 
lawn-tennis people have drafted theirs ? 
And why not pay more attention to the 
proposals of the Essex Club as to be- 
ginning early and doing away with the 
tea interval ? 


And what about the width 


The people who grumble, 
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H. GRAVEs. 
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about drawn matches are ready to ascribe 
the evil to every cause but the right one. 
Wider wickets, indeed! I would have 
the umpires call “ Play!” on the last 
stroke of the hour and then let the bowler 
bowl, whether there’s a man at the wicket 
or not. Ifthe man is not there, and the 
bowler hits the wicket, that’s one wicket 
down. ‘That would soon put a stop to 
the dawdling and drawn matches, for they 
all like their innings whether they can bat 
or not—and most of them cannot. 

Forp (gently). I do not think that it 
is a case for moralising or reform. ‘The 
game is a good game, and the laws are 
good laws. [ut we cannot expect the 
game to keep good as long as we continu- 
ally break the laws. Play the game, and 
abide by the laws, and we shall hear no 
more of sensational amendments. 

THe C. M. I suppose, Ford, you 
reckon that the real cricket season starts 
the last day of April—what? Pretty 
temperature to play cricket in, I must 
say! They had much better have gcne 
on fox-hunting for another month. ‘That’s 
more the sport for May! 

Forp. Since you raise the question, I 
agree with you that spring cricket is not 
all that it should be. It is, of course, 
not unattractive to those who sit in the 
pavilion, with their coat-collars turned up 
and watch other comfortable men smack- 
ing away on an easy wicket. But as for 
the out side, poor devils, they are, with 
one exception, legitimate objects of pity. 
The bowlers, it is true, get warm during 
their over, but they freeze again in the 
slips. The fielders have not even an over 
to warm them. ‘The only one who needs 
no pity is the wicket-keeper, for he has 
the protection of pads and sweaters, not 
to mention an occasional fast ball in the 
palm of his hand that keeps him warm 
for the innings. I recollect a May match 
at Oxford when it was so cold that the 
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Gentlemen of England turned out to field 
in overcoats and sweaters, in comforters 
and in gloves, and one of them even 
braved derision in a long ulster, which 
must have been useful for ground-fielding. 
Why, cricket has even gone one better 
than horseracing. You may, some of you, 
remember a Derby that was run in a 
snow-storm, but Jenner-Fust recalls a 
case in which snow actually put a stop 
to an important match. It is the 
Australians who are most to be pitied 
during their first weeks in this country. 
And, curiously enough, so different is 
their climate from ours, that they have no 
sooner got over shivering from May cold 
than they begin to swelter in our June 
heat. 

AFLALO. But surely, my dear Ford, 
the temperature in Sydney . why, I 
remember when I lived out there . 

Forp. My dear Aflalo, you are no 
cricketer. You fish. I say nothing 
against fishing, only the man who sits all 
day long in a boat and holds a rod and 
forgets everything earthly except the 
apocryphal movement of a float that 
doesn’t move, is not quite the best judge 
of temperature. You take it from me 
and I have had it from themselves— 
that the Australians often find 80° at 
Lord’s infinitely more trying than 100° 
at Sydney. One of the last team 
told me that May cricket in the old 
country was positively —well, never mind, 
but something quite unpleasant. Even 
our own players feel it badly enough in 
some years. I remember a match at 
Lord’s in which, to the delight of the 
crowd, the bowler and wicket-keeper were 
simultaneously seized with a sympathetic 
fit of sneezing, and sneeze called rhythmi- 
cally unto sneeze like the ping and the 
pong of table-tennis. 

THE P. I know nothing about cricket, 
of course. But, Ford, why should not a 
match be stopped when it is too cold for 
the bowler to bowl or for the fieldsman to 








field? You stop a match for bad light or 
rain, and 
Forp. I think you are right. After 


all, heat is fair for all. Rain and bad 
light are not, though they do not generally 
last long. But cold may affect the sides 
quite differently. Of course there has 
been good May cricket. You probably 
know that, only a few years ago, W. G. 
got his thousandth run during May, 
and as lately as 1gco Hayward was 
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only eighteen runs short of his. Indeed, 
he had passed the thousand, but he got 
some of them in April. 

THE C. M. You have said a good 
deal against May, but June, you know, 
is not all paradise. I remember a June 
day at Prince’s, when the ground was 
white with hailstones for a quarter of an 
hour at least. But now, O Sir Oracle, 
tell us of this season’s champions with 
bat, with ball, and with wicket-keeping 
gloves. 

Forp. It is a little early to prophesy, 
is it not? And so much more depends 
on the weather than on the man. Still, 
as you approach me so trustingly, I will 
tell you as much as is vouchsafed to the 
inquiring ‘eye. If Phoebus should shine 
upon the land during a summer that in 
some years parcheth and in others floods, 
Robert Abel will lag behind few, though 
Burnup, ruddy Burnup, shall likewise 
win unto himself much honour. Mark 
also the play of Jackson the neogamous, 
and of Fry of great renown. ‘Then, with 
the ball the Colossus shall be Rhodes. 
To Lockwood falleth second crown, if 
indeed Haigh do not wrest it from him. 
Of wicket-keepers there be many, but 
of Lilley of Warwick, and Hunter of 
Yorkshire, expect the greatest things. 
What I have said I have said. 

JouHNn BickeRDYKE. Just so. ‘Talking 
of snow in May, I have seen trout 
rising when snow was falling heavily. 
They seemed to enjoy the snow, though 
a few took my fly as well. 

THE C. M. Wet or dry ? 

BICKERDYKE. Wet; they will some- 
times rise at anything. I saw one rise 
to a wax vesta, thrown to it from a bridge. 
It was on a stream, too, in which the 
trout had the reputation of being worldly- 
wise and fastidious. One day when the 
Mayfly was on the thick—it was a June 
day, but no matter—I watched five-and- 
twenty anglers flail that same piece of 
water, flail it for most of the day, with 
flies wet and flies dry, and without hooking 
one out of all the dozens of fish that 
were rising steadily all the time. It isa 
queer thing, by the way, that in England, 
where the insect comes up in June, we 
call it the Mayfly, while in Ireland, where 
it appears in May, they know it as “Green 
Drake,” though after it has jumped out 
of its skin (as the countryfolk say it does 
the first time a trout looks at it) it be- 
comes a “ Grey Drake.” 
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THE P. Don’t think me too ignorant, 
Bickerdyke, but what is the difference 
between a dry fly and a wet fly? And 
how can you fish in water and keep the 
fly dry? 

BICKERDYKE. The dry fly rests on the 
water as do the cast and the greased line, 
and all three float with the current. As 
to the other, you do not trouble whether 
it is dry or not. You just throw it and 
let it go down with the stream, or draw 
it about anywhere (at discretion) on or 
near the surface ; but there’s art in it. 

THE C. M. Well, no one supposed 
that you fished in the clouds. I suppose 
that is what people call chucking and 
chancing it, is it not? 


BICKERDYKE. Only dry-fly people, 
and not all of them. ‘There are good 
points in both methods. ‘The dry-fly 


man fishes in a style which is both subtle 
and artistic, but so do enthusiastic wet- 
fly fishermen, who will tell you that their 
method has its peculiar joys ; that it does 
not entail standing for hours at the water’s 
edge and waiting until you see a trout 
rise; and that the old-fashioned angler 
delights in finding the whereabouts of 
the trout by his knowledge of their ways 
and habits. To him, if in captious mood, 
the dry-fly enthusiast is apt to rudely an- 
swer that his ignorance of the ephemeride 
is equalled only by the clumsiness of his 
methods. But where lies the use of 
such heated argument? The _ scornful 
superiority that one sometimes notices 
in the individual who happens to have 
caught a brace of trout is distressing to 
the true sportsman. After all, neither of 
the rival professors is right in his estimate 
of the other’s art, for both methods have 
their appropriate times and places, The 
proper angler will fish wet or dry as 
occasion demands, is tolerant of the views 
of others—a humble-minded man who is 
ever learning. He should be prepared 
to fish as keenly for the homely gudgeon 
as for the lordly salmon. Indeed, he 
is 





THe C. M. Truthful? Yes, I think 
that you were about to say truthful. 

BICKERDYKE. Andif Iwas? Circum- 
stances may, it is true, prove too strong 
for him; he may now and then enhance 
the interest of his angling outings from 
sheer goodness of heart, in the hope that 
his audience may find the greater pleasure 
in his narrative, but to represent him as 
going forth of a May morning, himself 
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full of hope and his flask full of whiskey, 
and as returning in the evening with both 
flask and creel empty and the truth not 
in him, that is a base and cruel libel on 
an inoffensive class. ‘There is, of course, 
the distressing habit which most fish have 
of growing when taken from the water, 
but that topic would be too scientific for 
you men, if I may say so. But, joking 
apart, [ have known fishermen punctiliously 
and passionately attached to the truth. 
Surely you have heard that story of the 
American angler who had been out after 
trout all day, found the weather against 
him —— 

THE C. M. I have heard that com- 
plaint from anglers before, but not the 
story. Pray proceed. 

BICKERDYKE. Well, as I say, finding 
himself towards sunset with a still empty 
basket, he went home by way of the fish- 
monger’s shop and there bought half a 
dozen perfectly fresh trout. ‘The salesman, 
to his astonishment, was asked to take 
them to the other side of the shop and 
throw them, one by one, to the purchaser. 
“For, you see,” was the comment of 
George Washington’s countryman, “I 
may be a bad fisherman, but I am no liar, 
and I must tell my wife that I caught 
them!” By the way, I once heard that 
best of after-dinner speakers, Mark ‘Twain, 
describe George Washington as the only 
American who never told a lie. Anyway, 
the best fishing stories come from the 
States. Now and then, it is not to be 
denied, this altruistic wish on the part 
of the angler to delight his listeners leads 
to difficulties. I recollect a case, for in- 
stance, in which a young angler returned 
late in the afternoon and gave his sister 
a glowing account of a monster trout 
which he had caught and then broiled on 


the bank for himself and his chums. He 
declared that it had tasted “simply 
ripping” baked over the wood ashes. Yet, 


less than an hour later, when the gnawings 
of nature would no longer be denied, I 
heard that young reprobate calmly up- 
braiding his sister because the dinner was 
behind time, declaring that not a morsel 
of food had passed his lips the whole day 
long, and he was “ just about starving.” 
AFLALO. ‘Talking of May fishing, 
Bickerdyke, and wot of liars, have you 
been contemplating any bass fishing ? 
BICKERDYKE. Well, a bit later on in 
the summer, I thought perhaps— 
AFLALO. Oh, but I always begin my 
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bass-fishing in May. ‘The fact is, our 
sea-bass does not get the praise that it 
deserves as a sporting fish. Your black 
bass of Canada and your sea-bass of 
California are all very well for those who 
have opportunities of catching them, but 
give me our own salt-water bass. Of 
course there are many kinds of bass- 
fishing, even at home. There is the 
bass-fishing as conducted by small boys 
from Southampton Docks or down at 
Plymouth, where in a morning they get 
a score of bass that would be most 
suitable as live baits. ‘Then, again, there 
is the taking of the heaviest class of bass 
from some of the piers in Essex or Sussex 
on heavily-leaded lines, on which they 
are hauled up on to the landing stage 
much as one would haul a horse out of 
a ship’s hold. ‘That is not bass-fishing 
as I understand it. Give me an eight- 
or ten-pounder on a light trout rod, with 
single gut tackle and a living sand eel for 
bait. Let me catch him in a tideway like 
that of the Teign, down in Devon, with 
the morning sun glinting on the purple 
tors seen through the arches of the bridge 
and the shipping of half a dozen nations 
moored in tiers alongside, and the early 
trains running up and down the main line 
of the Great Western. Why, some- 
times 

THE C. M. What on earth have purple 
tors and shipping and railway trains to 
do with bass-fishing ? 

AFLALO. Sometimes, as I was saying, 
the sport is first-rate, and if the bass could 
only be induced to jump out of water 
when it feels the hook in its lip, we might 
hear less of there being no game fish in 
the sea. Of course it is not as immense 
as a tarpon, nor is it as good eating as 
a salmon; but half an hour’s fight in the 
tideway—with nearly every yard off the 
reel, with the trout-rod bending as if it 
would break, with the fish knowing every 
sunken rock, every buoy, every current 
likely to help it to go free—is good enough 
for me. 

BICKERDYKE. But do you not prefer 
to catch your bass on the fly ? 

AFLALoO. Oh, well, you know, my 
attitude in respect of the bass does not 
materially differ in principle from the 
advice given by the dying Scotchman— 
was it a Scotchman? I forget—to his son 
about making money. Sporting tackle 
and sporting handling by all means, but 
I have none of Sir Herbert Maxwell’s 





religious fervour for the fly to the ex- 
clusion of every other lure. My friend 
Johnson catches many a small bass on 
the fly, and very pretty work it may be, 
but the bass so deceived are such runts 
that I will have none of them. No; live 
bait fishing will do for me just as long 
as the big bass decline every other bait. 

THe C. M. Some men are easily 
pleased. But can you eat your bass 
when caught ? 

AFLALo. I do not deny that there is 
a measure of not undeserved reproach 
in your question. Yet remember that 
the tarpon, which so many folks go mad 
about catching, is never eaten. At most 
the lucky angler keeps a scale or two in 
remembrance, and if he carries one in 
his pocket on his return home, he is for 
ever troubled lest, late at night, he should 
hand it to a cabman in mistake for a 
half-crown. Large bass, I admit, are not 
good eating. I caught two on two con- 
secutive days last July, weighing 113 and 
9 lb., and I would almost as soon have 
eaten the tackle, all but the hook. On 
the other hand, they look remarkably well 
in their glass case over my writing-table. 
Small bass are commonly eaten by their 
admirers. ‘To these I confess that I do 
not belong, but there are many people 
down in Devonshire, more capable of 
forming an opinion on such matters than 
myself, who declare that small bass, 
weighing up to a pound or more, are 
delicious eating. Well, it suits all parties, 
for I have the pleasure of catching the 
bass, and they have the pleasure of eating 
them. 

THEC.M. What do you get for them? 

AFLALO. One great charm about this 
bass-fishing in the river is that there is 
none of the tossing about which is associ- 
ated with most forms of sea-fishing. In 
fact, the nervous can get their sea-fishing 
without the sea, just as many folks prefer 
to bathe in sea-water brought to their own 
door. Another attraction about the sport 
is that, although the man who studies it 
year after year may pick up wrinkles, it 
is quite on the cards that the novice will 
on occasion get all the best of the sport. 
To give you a case in point, Cyril Maude 
was fishing with me in the same boat one 
morning last summer on one of his rare 
holidays. He knows a good deal about 
trout-fishing, but he had never caught a 
bass in his life. Well, we had not been 
fishing ten minutes, when “I have him!” 
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cries Maude, and he presently played and 
killed a five-pounder in great style. I, 
by the way, was ‘‘Second in Command” 
that time, for I caught nothing at all! 

THE P. Do you think that bass are 
on the increase of late years ? 

AFLALO. I saw that wink, thank you. 
You are of going to get me off on the 
subject of the recent Fisheries Department 
of the Board of ‘Trade or its new transfer 
to the Board of Agriculture, for I have an 
appointment in an hour and a half, and 
the subject is a long one, particularly 
to explain to the ignorant. I have the 
greatest respect for Mr. Hanbury. — | 
know nothing about him; but I have this 
respect all the same. 

THE P. Indeed, you wrong me. I 
only thought that, from the way you 
spoke of these red-letter days, you must 
think the bass on the increase, at any 
rate so far as your particular river estuary 
goes. 

AFLALO. Of course, the drawback, 
from one standpoint, of bass-fishing is 
that on some days the fish do not seem 
to come into the river at all, and there 
is nothing, beyond perhaps the paucity 
of gulls, to indicate the fact of their 
absence. As sure as you try in the river, 
you learn some hours later that they were 
feeding out at sea, just under the Ness, 
If, however, you try out at the Ness, you 
are told, when it is too late for that tide, 
that the water was stiff with them up by 
the bridge. Now and then, indeed, fish 
are so scarce that one is reminded of 
the two German professors who fished 
for 2 wager, to decide whether minnow 
or worm were the better bait for perch. 
3ut perhaps you know the story? No? 
Well, they fished all day without getting 
a bite. ‘Then, just as the sun was sinking 
behind the hills, just as they had agreed 
that the bet was off and that they would 
go home to their wives, down went the 
worm-man’s float, and he struck. Almost 
simultaneously the minnow-champion also 
had a bite, and he too struck. Apathy 
was succeeded by tense excitement, as 
each played his fish. Both perch seemed 
to play well, so honours would soon be 
easy. ‘Then skill and science prevailed, 
and they reeled in, to find that the 
minnow had at last come across the worm 
on the other hook and bolted it! Still, 
we are rarely so badly off as that in the 
Teign, and I have known occasions on 
which, when some one was playing a 
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heavy bass close beside the bridge, 
carriages and cyclists and foot-passengers 
would all stop to see the fun. 


GRAVES. Were you alluding to the 
Teign bridge, the one that goes to 
Shaldon ? 

AFLALO. I was. Oh, by the way, of 


course, that interests you as a cyclist. 

Graves. It does indeed; and it is 
gratifying to reflect that cyclists are now 
permitted to cross it on the same terms 
as ordinary foot-passengers. 

AFLALO. Pardon me—on the same 
terms as ordinary wheelbarrows ; and, 
seeing what a long bridge it is, I think 
you are very lucky. 

Graves. Lucky, indeed! The wonder, 
to my way of thinking, is that our ancestors 
should have ever permitted important 
public rights like bridges to fall into 
private ownership. It seems, however, 
that, in the Dark Ages of George IIL, 
folks viewed bridges, with a few excep- 
tions, in the light of a pure luxury. 
Nature had provided fords—no offence, 
Ford—on a fairly extensive and generous 
scale, and these were generally practicable 
for carriages and horsemen in days when 
there were no conservancies worth men- 
tioning to dam the rivers with weirs or 
scour the channel. For foot-passengers 
there were ferries, and the ferryman was 
so historic an institution that it would 
have seemed sacrilege to undermine his 
rights. As for carriage folk and horsemen, 
there were no doubt certain risks in 
crossing a ford in winter, but these were 
considered no more than necessary to 
preserve the hardihood of the race. If, 
then, your degenerate nature cavilled at 
that which was good enough for your 
grandfather, it was only fitting that you 
should pay for such luxuries as bridges, 
the provision of which was considered 
a matter for private enterprise and not 
for the State. In some places ford and 
footbridge exist side by side, the farmers’ 
carts using the former to save the toll. 
I know such a case at Guist, in Norfolk, 
and there are in that county a good many 
formidable watersplashes, which no one 
dreams of spanning by bridges. Now 
that we are at last making progress, as 
witness the late decision, towards the 
centralisation of highway management, 
we shall see the last of these ancient 
toll-bridges compulsorily bought up by 
the highway authorities. They are, in 
fact, a nuisance, and, with the ‘Thames no 
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longer a fordable river, it is an anachro- 
nism that private bridges should still 
bar the main roads to Bath and Chelten- 
ham. Nor is it easy to see the equity 
of the town of Maidenhead, which must 
have paid the cost of its bridge a hundred 
times over, still relieving its rates at the 
expense of the rest of the kingdom. A 
similar state of things was ended, once 
and for all, at Windsor by a public riot, 
in the course of which the toll-gates were 
destroyed. 
THE C, M. 
a sport ? 
Graves. ‘That is a wide subject to 
discuss at this hour of the day. In the 
old times there certainly were sportsman- 
like cyclists, and for the matter of that 
there certainly are still. But I doubt 
whether, on the whole, their modern 
prosperity has made them better sports- 
men. In the times when we were a 
minority of Ishmaelites, we had at any 
rate a keen sympathy for one another's 
misfortunes, iand a man thought nothing 
of devoting an hour or two of his precious 
day’s holiday to mending the broken-down 
machine of a total stranger. ‘Those were 
the times in which social distinctions were 
ignored on the road. But now what do 
we see? Why, since all the world and 
his wife cycle to some purpose, we see 
one of the new order passing a brother 
cyclist in distress with the amiable alocf- 
ness of one of Du Maurier’s duchesses 
cutting Mrs. Ponsonby de Tomkyns at 
the charity bazaar. No; your modern 
cyclist thinks, I fear, very little of the 
sporting side of the game. ‘The baneful 
influence of trade advertisements is in 
great measure to blame for this, but, even 
so, it is a little remarkable that not even 
such a performance as that of the Rev. 
Mr. Swann, the unpaced ride, you know, 
from Carlisle to London, should interest 
him. He persists in sneering at athletic 
prowess and in regarding his machine as 
merely a convenient means of getting 
about. 
THE C. M. 
women, Graves ? 
THE P. Cycling /adies, you mean. 
Graves. ‘Thank you. Well, I admit 
that they are as a rule a nuisance. I 
confess to knowing a few, a very few, 
ladies who can ride their husbands off 
their legs, but their price is above rubies. 
The majority go slow, and their male 
escort must go slow and forego his week- 
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end constitutional to Horsham in favour 
of a crawl to a Richmond tea-shop. Else, 
he will hear copious extracts from the 
Message trom Mars. It is, I fear, with 
the introduction of the lady’s bicycle, as 
a great orator once said of the discovery 
of America, that it opened to one world 
unheard-of opportunities of aggrandise- 
ment and to the other miserable prospects 
of slavery. ‘lo woman, of course, the 
bicycle was a gift of heaven, for it relegated 
the chaperone to the museum of extinct 
creatures and covered a multitude of un- 
reported dalliances iwith the other sex. 
Sut the men have ‘to suffer, and it is a 
case of Hercules, the hero of a hundred 
races, dancing attendance on Omphale, 
only her lionskin is homespun. 

THE C. M. Yes, I know.  That’s 
awfully good, and all that ; but is cycling 
going to be the craze again this summer, 
as it was some years ago ? 

Graves. No. Although the bicycle 
factories have never reached so large an 
output as just now, cycling will never 
again, so far as it is possible to forecast, 
become the fashionable craze that it was 
in 1896. On the other hand, I do not 
know that you can call it exactly un- 
fashionable. It is rather, like photography 
or stamp-collecting, of the things in- 
different. Any one may indulge in it 
without reproach, but also without ex- 
citing notice. On the country house, 
where it offers unrivalled facilities for 
easy travel to and from the market town, 
it will be long in losing its hold. In 
London, two influences are at work, one 
for and the other against-the bicycle. 
On the one hand, Londoners will always 
to some extent welcome it as a cheap 
and handy means of reaching the country 
in the shortest possible time. On the 
other, women will not pay visits on a 
bicycle, with the necessary bicycle skirt 
and rational hat, when their non-bicycling 
sisters walk or drive abroad in more 
becoming attire. 

THE P. But what about motoring ? 

Graves. Qh, that has little or no- 
thing to do with the case. ‘The cost of 
the two vehicles is so vastly different, and, 
as long as experts on motoring postulate 
pocket-money to the extent of #500 per 
annum as a requisite for motoring on a 
proper scale, so long will it be closed to 
the majority who now cycle. If it is the 
pace of motors that you are thinking of, 
and that was not long ago suggested as 
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in all probability likely to exercise a Tue P, Oh, don’t say that. Let us 
deterrent effect on cyclists, I do not see have one more drink before we go. You 


much in the theory, for, so far from 
driving us off the roads, we regard them 
as far safer than horses. 

THE C. M. Between motorists and 
cyclists I personally regard it as a difficult 
choice of evils. 





know what the Persian says—though | 
do not suppose it was intended as a 
prophecy of the New Act— 

Open then the door! 


You know how little while we have to stay, 
And, once departed, may return no more, 
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THE ROUND TABLE. 


THE MURDER OF MOUNTFORD, THE PLAYER. 


BY G. S& 


MONG the State trials most shrewdly 
selected and admirably edited by 

Mr. H. L. (now Judge) Stephen, 

there does not appear the trial by his 
peers of Lord Mohun for the murder of 
Mr. Mountford. It does not, indeed, 
deserve to be called a famous trial: it 
raised no important point of law, affected 
no leading interest, and, inasmuch as the 
accused was acquitted, it had no particular 
result. Naturally, therefore, with so many 
other cases leaping to his eye, Judge 
Stephen omitted it. It is possible, too, 
that if the social significance of its details 
and the literary interest (through Thack- 
eray) of Mohun himself made Judge 
Stephen pause before rejection, he con- 
cluded that on the whole it had been 
sufficiently exploited. ‘That, it is obvious, 
is not my view. Lord Mohun, it is true, 
has come down to us as the typical profli- 
gate and debauchee of his age—a reputa- 
tion which is severe rather on the age 
than on Lord Mohun—and ‘Thackeray was 
familiar with this incident in his career. 
He does not, however, describe it any- 
where at length, but merely alludes to it 
in “ Esmond,” and mentions it elsewhere 
as one of Mohun’s villainous escapades. I 
think it deserves a lengthier treatment. 
In its essence it was but a commonplace 
and brutal murder: poor Mr. Mountford 
was stabbed by Captain Hill before he 
could put himself on guard, and the 
motive was only the stupid jealousy of a 
stupid and brutal man. But as the story 
is unfolded we cannot help seeing, if we 
have any imagination at all, part of the 
life of those days start for a moment into 
being again—the dissipated aristocrat, his 
blackguardly boon companion, the easy- 
going, harmless player-folk, the night- 
watchmen and constables. We see them 
as they lived, with here a detail and there 
a detail marking the difference and dis- 
tance of their times from ours, ‘Their 
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Bohemia lives again authentic, as it was 
two hundred years ago. Some of us 
think such revelations worth attention. 

I propose to relate the events simply, 
in the order of their happening. But 
first we may as well consider briefly the 
three ‘chief actors in them. ‘These are 
Lord Mohun, his friend Mr. Richard 
Hill (the murderer), and the bewitching 
Mrs. Bracegirdle ; for poor Mr. Mount- 
ford, who was murdered, was rather a lay- 
figure in the affair. 

Lord Mohun was seventeen years old 
at the time, that is to say, in the fourth 
year of William and Mary, and already a 
proficient in the vices of the town. His 
age need not surprise us. For good and 
evil, the age of active manhood began in 
those days almost as soon as a man was 
a man. When it was possible a hundred 
years later to be an eminent statesman 
in the early twenties, there is nothing 
wonderful about a debauchee in his teens. 
But if we had to pass a moral judgment 
upon him, his youth might plead that 
mere boyish delight in an “affair,” and 
boyish hero-worship of the ruffianly prin- 
cipal in it, led him wrong more than did 
a depraved love of wickedness for its own 
sake. His father had been killed in a 
duel while he was a child, and he had 
been ill brought up. ‘“‘ Poor fellow!” let 
us say, by all means. Probably the 
picture Thackeray drew of him (as he was 
a few years after this date) in “‘ Esmond ” 
is a pretty fair one. Probably “he was a 
devil,” as some one says of a character 
meant for Rochester in one of Etherege’s 
plays, “with something of the angel yet 
undefaced in him,” at seventeen. He 
seems to have had some charm of manner, 
and the story we are concerned with 
shows a sort of generosity in his mind. 

Nothing such can be said of Captain 
Dick Hill. A vulgar ruffian and bully, 
if ever there was one, and we need not 
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waste qualifying words over him. But let 
us not suppose the type extinct. It is 


seldom indeed found consorting with 
gentlemen nowadays—though we can 


hardly say it never is—and a difference 
more important for the rest of the com- 
munity is that it has lost its sword. But 
in the shadier parts of a racecourse crowd, 
in some public bars and elsewhere, Dick 
Hills flourish yet, more or less, swagger- 
ing, shouting, picking quarrels, muttering 
revenges. 

Let us turn quickly to Mrs. Brace- 
girdle. Her powers as an actress and 
her witchery as a woman are one of 
the traditions—vaguely glorious, pathetic- 
ally intangible—of the stage. For me, as 
a lover of it, and especially as a lover of 
the comedies in which she played, her 
name has a wonderful fascination, and I 
would rather have seen her play Mill- 
amant than Mrs. Siddons play Lady 
Macbeth. She is said to have been as 
virtuous as she was beautiful, in spite of 
a whisper about the great Mr. Congreve, 
and we may as well believe it as not. 
And now to the story. 

Captain Dick Hill fell in love with 
Mrs. Bracegirdle, and wished to marry her, 
but Mrs. Bracegirdle would have nothing 
to do with Captain Dick Hill. Unable 
to understand any objection to himself, 
and disregarding the actress’s character 
for virtue, he decided that she “loved 
another,” and fixed on Mr. Mountford, 
though Mr. Mountford was a married 
man, as his rival. His suspicions were 
based solely on the fact that Mountford 
was a player in the same company, but 
he vowed publicly that he would have 
Mountford’s blood. Rejected by Mrs. 
Bracegirdle, he approached Mrs. Knight, 
a sister comedian, and implored her good 
offices. But Mrs. Knight refused, alleging 
that she did not wish to make enemies 
in the house. Hill at once thought of 
Mountford, of course, and announced 
with an oath that he would “find a way 
to deal with him speedily.” 

Then Hill made up his mind to sterner 
measures, and determined to abduct Mrs. 
Bracegirdle and marry her by force. A 
confederate was necessary, and he pitched 
on Lord Mohun, over whom he evidently 
possessed a great influence, and to whom, 
it is probable, he had been an admired 
tutor in dissipation. Lord Mohun was 
delighted to assist his friend and mentor. 
The affair was exciting, and seemed likely 
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to involve a fight, since Hill was assured 
that Mountford would interfere. Not 
that Lord Mohun was hostile to Mount- 
ford: on the contrary, he had made 
advances of friendship to him, being an 
admirer of his acting, but Hill’s claims 
came first. So on Friday, December gth, 
my Lord Mohun being just returned to 
town from a duel at Kensington, the two 
commenced operations. 

They set to work methodically. First 
they agreed with William Dixon, who let 
out coaches, to take them up at the 
theatre that evening and drive them to 
Totteridge, near Barnet—at the reason- 
able rate of thirty shillings. ‘Then they 
hired a gang of soldiers (actually soldiers !) 
to assist them, and, these preliminaries 
accomplished, went to dine at the ‘Three 
Tuns in Shandois Street. There they 
somewhat imprudently talked over their 
plans, Hill as usual denouncing Mr. 
Mountford ; but, mindful of business, Hill 
took an opportunity of borrowing a case 
of pistols. And so to the theatre. 

A disappointment awaited them. Mrs. 
Bracegirdle was not playing that day, but 
was to sup, they learned, with Mr. Page 
in Princes Street, out of Drury Lane. So 
they left the theatre, after the worthy 
Captain had threatened characteristically 
to split the nose of any one who should 
ask payment of him. At nine o'clock 
they moved Dixon and his coach from 
the Horseshoe ‘Tavern lower down the 
Lane to Lord Clare’s house, and there 
also the defenders of their country whom 
Hill had hired were smoking and drinking. 
But there was no sign of Mrs. Bracegirdle, 
and fearing a mistake the party moved to 
Norfolk Street, where now is the office 
of Mr. Stead, but where then lived, or 
hard by, both the Bracegirdle and Mr. 
Mountford. ‘The Captain, believing his 
adversary to be at home (he listened 
outside the door and thought he heard 
voices), was for going in and “ threshing ” 
Mountford, but in the end they went back 
to the Lane and waited. At this point 
the party was diminished by Dixon, who 
took exception, not to the nature of the 
enterprise but to the lateness of the hour, 
and went home to bed, leaving a_pos- 
tilion in his place. 

But now—at something past ten—the 
drama began. Mrs. Bracegirdle, accom- 
panied by Mr. Page and (you will be 
pleased to hear) chaperoned by her 
mother, came into the Lane from Princes 
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Street, the three walking hand in hand as 
the custom was. 

Mohun was sitting inside the coach, 
and Hill standing outside, and as the 
others came up he gave the signal to 
his men. Followed a sharp scuffle. ‘The 
soldiers separated Page from Mrs. Brace- 
girdle and pushed her,towards the coach, 
while Hill, that warrior, attacked the 
unlucky Page, who had no weapon but 
a walking-cane, with his sword. — Cries, 
curses, and shouts for aid! Mrs. Brace- 
girdle’s mother clung desperately to her 
daughter, and, so doing, really defeated 
the plot, for the neighbours hurried up 
before the soldiers could hustle Mrs. 
sracegirdle into the coach. Hill, recognis- 
ing facts with the quickness of a tactician, 
called his men off and dismissed them, 
and offered his agreeable assistance to 
Mr. Page in seeing the ladies home. Lord 
Mohun, who seems to have thought that 
there were men enough to deal with one 
unarmed man and two women without him, 
got out of the coach and joined the party. 

So the first act ended in farce. Mrs. 
Bracegirdle and her mother were allowed 
to go into their lodging ; and there also 
poor Mr. Page, after being brutally 
threatened by Hill, took refuge. Hill 
and his noble friend stood outside in the 
street, Hill with a naked sword, having 
lost the scabbard in the scrimmage ; and 
to them presently Mrs.  Bracegirdle’s 
landlady, Mrs. Browne, who had heard of 
the outrage from her lodger, and who 
came to exercise her right of criticism as 
a free Englishwoman, peer or no peer. 
She received a polite but rather confused 
apology from Mohun, who in fact claimed 


to have saved Mrs. Bracegirdle’s life. 
“Had it not been for me the rabble 
would have torn her a-pieces.” He 


added that his friend the Captain’s inten- 
tions were honourable. 

The Captain meanwhile had begun to 
harp again on Mountford, though, as we 
have seen, he had no share in defeating 
the plot; and Mrs. Browne, hearing Mr. 
Mountford’s name, cried out : “‘ Why, what 
hurt hath Mr. Mountford done you ?” 

““T have been abused,” growled he 
“and I will be revenged.” 

Mrs. Browne was justly alarmed, and 
hurried in to Mrs. Bracegirdle, who sent 
her mother and her maid round to Mrs. 
Mountford to beg her send her husband 
warning, 

Mrs. 


’ 


Bracegirdle’s lodging was in 
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Howard Street, out of Norfolk Street, 
and Mountford must pass the corner of it 
to reach his house in Norfolk Street itself. 
Hill and Mohun, therefore, had merely 
to stay where they were to make sure: of 
getting him. And so they stayed, drinking 
a bottle of wine they had fetched from 
the White Horse; and there Mrs. Page, 
seeking her husband at Mrs. Bracegirdle’s, 
found them drinking toasts to the Brace- 
girdle and to Mrs. Barry, another name 
well known to stage history. ‘The neigh- 
bourhood was alive by now, and expectant 
heads peered out of the windows. 

A scene horrid enough they were soon 
to see. But first farce demanded a 
further toll, and the watch came round 
the corner from Surrey Street, headed by 
a man with a lantern. 

“Who comes here ?” cried the lantern- 
bearer, as he saw the drawn swords. 

* A friend,” quoth Mohun. 

‘Return your swords and stand off.” 

“Tama peer of the land. Here, will 
you have my sword ?” 

Dogberry was overawed at once. 
“God bless your honour, my lord, but 
I hope you are doing no harm ?” 

“We are only drinking a bottle of 
wine,” said Mohun; but Hill was not 
for politeness with a watchman, and asked 
him to knock him down if he pleased. 
Then up came the constable, a portly 
man and out of breath, and on him 
too the presence of a peer worked like 
magic. Mohun asked him to drink a 
glass of wine, and in the end the con- 
stable, assured further by some women 
that the gentlemen had only been sere- 
nading them, went off with his men. 

Scarcely had they gone when _ the 
doomed Mountford appeared. <As_ he 
passed the corner of Howard Street on 
his way home the disturbance attracted 
his notice, and he turned into Howard 
Street to see what it was. Good Mrs. 
Browne ran up to warn him of his danger, 
but he pushed past her, and went on to 
where Lord Mohun was standing. 

“Mr. Mountford,” said Mohun, “ your 
humble servant: I am very glad to see 
you,” 

Mountford did not at first recognise 
him: you remember the darkness at night 
of London in those days. When he did, 
‘*What makes your lordship here at this 
time o’ night ?” he asked. 

““T suppose, Mr. Mountford, you were 
sent for?” 
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“Sent for? For what?” 

“T have a great respect for you, Mr. 
Mountford,” said Lord Mobun, “and 
would fain have no difference between 
us, but there is a thing fallen out between 
Mrs. Bracegirdle and Mr. Hill.” 

Mountford disclaimed any concern with 
Mrs. Bracegirdle. ‘I know nothing of 
the matter. I came here by accident. 
But I hope your lordship will not vindi- 
cate such an ill man as Mr. Hill in such 
a matter as this. Pray let me desire your 
lordship to forbear.” 

Then Hill interrupted. “ Pray, my 
lord, hold your tongue,” he said: “ this 
is not a convenient place to discuss this 
business,” and struck Mountford a box 
on the ear, and bade him draw. 

“Damme,” cried he, ‘“‘what’s that for?” 
He seized his sword, but before he could 
draw Hill ran him through. He reeled 
back, and his sword fell clattering on the 
stones and broke. 

Hill had done his work, and _ fled 
towards Surrey Street into the darkness. 
Mountford, muttering that he was a dead 
man, staggered to his house, and met 
Mrs. Page, who was with his wife, on 
the doorstep; he threw his arms round 
her neck to support himeelf, saying that 
Hill had murdered him. She left him 
to his wife, and rushed into Howard 
Street, now ringing with cries of murder. 
Lord Mohun had not run away, like his 
friend; he waited the watch, and gave 
the constable his sword, remarking that 
he was innocent. He appealed to Mrs. 
Page: “I bid you take notice, madam, 
I had no hand in this murder, for my 
sword was not drawn.” But Mrs. Page 
answered sensibly that she had seen him 
in Hill’s company with his naked sword 
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BY J. A. 


OWHERE to me is the country- 
side more beautiful when, as 
Rossetti says, 

Spring’s foot half falters; scarce she yet may 


know 
The leafless blackthorn blossom from the snow, 


than the road of yellow sandstone which 
leads up to a stretch of bleak moorland 
in North Staffordshire. On the right are 
rocky slopes covered with firs, larches, 
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just before, and told the watch to take 
him to the Round House. 

So to the Round House Lord Mohun 
was taken. On the way they went to 
Hill’s lodgings, and found his sword with 
the blood on it, but Hull himself had 
escaped. ‘Then Lord Mohun showed a 
touch of generosity, which is at least a 
feeble ray of light in this black business. 
He said that he only wished Hill had 
taken his money, and “I do not care 
a farthing if 1 am hanged for him.” 

Hanged he was not to be, though 
Mountford died on the following morning. 
At his trial by his peers in Westminster 
Hall, six weeks later, fourteen of them 
voted him guilty, but sixty-nine for his 
acquittal. ‘There is this to be said for 
their view, that possibly he might not 
have foreseen that Hill would give Mount- 
ford no chance of self-defence. Only 
possibly, however, for the scoundrel’s 
character was known to him ; and we may 
assume that his youth and his peerage 
(it was two centuries ago) saved him. 
They found that he was in the position 
of one who is by accident present at a 
crime, not an accessory. Neither as 
a moralist does the result please me, 
nor as a ‘Tory; for when Mohun at 
length was killed he caused the death 
of the hopes of the Tories at the end 
of Anne’s reign—the Duke of Hamilton. 
But that duel and murder are too famous 
for a fresh relation. Nor is it agreeable 
to know that Hill got clear away, and 
lived to die in a duel, and not to be 
hanged as he merited. Poor Mountford, 
the player, was not avenged. 

So they fade away into darkness again, 
with just one faint glimmering light left, 
where is the memory of the Bracegirdle. 
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and the drooping tresses of the lady 
birch. Woodpigeons coo softly from 
above ; the little ling-bird, as they fitly 
call the meadow pipit or titlark here, 
takes short runs up those dry dark green 
patches of grass that alternate with the 
clumps of ling and heather which are 
putting on tenderer shoots; chaffinches 
flit on before me from tree: to tree, 
breaking out into cheery little bursts of 
song ; greenfinches utter their long-drawn- 
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out notes of dree-eze on the topmost 
boughs of some sycamores in the 
meadows to the left; and then my atten- 
tion is riveted by loud vibratory sounds 
which I have never heard in these parts 
before. ‘They fall quite startlingly on 
the ear, during a pause in the concert of 
sound coming from the woods a moment 
ago. ‘To my delight it was the note of 
the lesser spotted woodpecker, a rare 
bird generally in this district, though a 
young farmer coming down the road tells 
me a number of these birds have been 
round here, and about the Rudyard 
woods this spring. I heard it again near 
Rudyard lake a few days later. Before 
this I had only noted the species among 
the poplars and pollard willows beside 
the river Waag, in Hungary, where both 
the greater and the lesser spotted wood- 
peckers abounded. ‘The vibratory sounds 
are produced by the rapid hammering of 
the male bird’s bill on the bark of a tree. 
Lord Lilford said that he was convinced 
that this was the call-note, and that it 
had nothing to do with the tapping made 
by the bird in quest of its insect food. 
On a calm day the sound carries very 
far, and can be heard under some con- 
ditions half a mile away. This puzzles 
the listener often greatly, as there seem 
to be no trees where the bird could be 
stationed. At Lilford the lesser spotted 
was the commonest species of the three 
woodpeckers we have in England. In 
most parts, as in Staffordshire, it is the 
largest of its family. 

Up the hill we wander till, reaching a 
level of moorland, we are soon beside 
the pool which is in the centre of a 
farm known for generations as_ the 
Lapwing. Many of the old farmhouses 
hereabouts have such names as_ this. 
One I know which, for no reason known 
to the last two generations, is called the 
Lion’s Paw. ‘This legend is inscribed in 
stone over its doorway. ‘The Lapwing is 
a most fascinating spot. In the waters 
of the pool the hill on the farther side is 
mirrored in strange distinctness; the 
colours of both the red and yellow sand- 
stone are there, the dark green of the 
fir, the tenderer sprouts of the larch. 
When the sunlight falls here at a certain 
angle the effect is almost startling. 
Lapwings frequent the marshy pastures 
beside the pool in great numbers, and 
just now it is their time for laying. As 
you approach one of the nesting-places 
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the male bird swoops about wildly over- 
head, crying noisily, twisting and turning 
in a frantic state until you are ata safe 
distance. He need not fear: plovers’ 
eggs are not in request to-day; my goal 
is a fir-wood beyond, where I have often 
rested, in order to gaze across the valley 
towards the old house which was the 
home of my youth. It nestles under the 
brow of the hill, which is crowned by a 
quaint old church, set there like the 
city on a hill which may not be hid. 
The wind makes weird, faint music, 
sweeping through the needles of the firs ; 
it reminds me of some of the verses of 
poor George Heath, our poet of the 
Moorlands, who lived in a little cottage 
about two miles away, and whose first 
known verses were some put shyly into 
my hand by his sister as I entered that 
little church the day I was married: a 
greeting and a farewell, because I was 
soon to sail for New Zealand. 

No one had suspected the pale-faced, 
serious-looking boy who sat so quietly and 
so regularly in the village Sunday-school, 
of committing his thoughts and fancies to 
paper. His parents were poor; he had 
worked early and late at farm labour, too 
much for his feeble strength. ‘Then he 
went as apprentice to a joiner, and, as he 
said, “fancy was able to indulge in wildly 
beautiful dreams to the curl of the 
shavings and rasp of the saw,” that true 
poet’s imagination that can find beauty 
and food everywhere, and in the barrenest 
of surroundings—as some might deem 
them. He took cold whilst working at 
the restoration of a church near; then 
the sorrow of ‘‘a broken first love,” whilst 
weak and ailing, was too much for his 
tender spirit and frail body, and poor 
George Heath’s gravestone is in Horton 
churchyard, with its epitaph written by 
himself, and found among his papers 
after his death : 

His life was a fragment—a broken clue— 

His harp had a musical string or two. 

The tension was great, and they sprang and flew, 
And the few brief strains—a scattered few— 
Are al] that remain to mortal view 

Of the marvellous song the young man knew. 


George’s home was midway between 
Horton Church on the one hilltop and 
Endon on the other. He liked better to 
come to the latter place on Sundays—his 
uncle was a well-to-do farmer there—also 
his way led past the old mill where 
“Jenny,” whom he mused on and wrote 
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about, lived. He described himself in 


those days as : 


country shod, sensitive, shy, 
Wand'’ring the country o’er, thoughtful and bowed, 
Haunting the hollows, where alders and ashes 
Bend over rivulets, sparkling with eyes 
Softened with drooping, long, pale willow lashes, 
Where a wind passeth ‘mid shadows and sighs, 
Lost in the mist of melodious lays 
Of ouzel and linnet, and robin and thrush. 


There, too, he dreamed of Jenny of the 
mill, and he sang : 


*Mid the air the twittering swallows 
Touch each other as they pass, 
And a million things are kissing 
As they sing among the grass ; 
And the graceful poplar bending 
Strokes the lady birch’s hair ; 

Lean the glowing flowers together ; 
There is moving everywhere. 


Alas! “Jenny” loved and married else- 
where—a farmer, I fancy—and then : 


The leaden days drag on so drearily, 

I sit and count the moments wearily, 

I have no pastime and no purpose now, 
And pleasure none. 


The pale sister who slipped the verses 
into my hand was taken first. He loved 
her dearly ; as he said, 

She sang sweet songs in her young girlhood’s 

days, 

Around the lanes and round our lowly cot, 

And she cou/d sing —O how my lass could sing ! 

Youth passed among the fields o’ summer 

nights, 

And bent their heads to listen to her song. 


There is a Staffordshire superstition 
that if a farmer, in sowing, accidentally 
misses one of his ‘ butts,” and does not 
notice it till the blades spring up on 
either side of it, there will surely be a 
death that year in his household. ‘This 
happened the year Hannah died, and 
George wrote: 

I was teamsman for that year, 
Tho’ but slim and overgrown ; 
Father did the sowing then. 

All the yearly breadth was sown 


Save an angle of the field, 

Lately broken up from lea— 

That where stood the old sheepcote 
By the lightning-splintered tree. 
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Night was down upon us: yet 

Father coughed and firked his beard ; 
Twas not much—the mould was dry— 
Seed was there—the team was geared. 
Flew the hariows o’er the loam, 

Flew the seed from flying fist, 

But when springing blades showed green, 
Then “twas found a butt was missed. 
Then up spake a wrinkled crone : 
“Tis a certain deadly sign ; 

There will be a death i’ th’ house 

Ere the Christmas berries shine.” 


Sadly eyed we all the butt, 
Hinting never aught ; and yet, 
Through the years, that barren butt 
None of us may e’er forget. 


The of both were those of a 
spring that was indeed all April, where 
clouds and sunshine alternated—a spring 
that never merged into summer with its 
blossoms, passing on to autumn’s fruition. 
He wrote of ‘* The peasant poet’s despair,” 
racked with pain, worn with 


songs 


The rattling cough and fever of disease, 
The acrid throat and constant gasp for breath, 


Then again, resignedly he sings : 


What though the world should never hear 
my song ? 

Sings not the nightingale a tender lay 

Amid the forest shades, and ’neath the night, 

Unto a slumb’ring world? And why? Be- 
cause 

God gave to it a song, and thus it sings 

Not unto man, but God, who blessed it so. 

shadows closed in; the 
fainter, 

And when the first green leaves came budding 
out 

Upon the gooseberry and currant trees, 

We raised him, and he gazed—a long rapt 
look 

Through the low windows, o’er the daffodil 
beds. 


The songs grew 


Then smiled, and said, ‘‘ Please, mother, go 
and bring 
The one small twig with tiny leaves atop!” 
I got him that, and then a withy twig 
With little yellow goslings dotted o’er. 
He looked them round, as if examining 
Their web and thread, the marvel of 
make ; 
Then, kissing them, looked up and softly 
said 
“Thank God! thank 
leaves again |” 


their 


God, I’ve seen the 
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KEZIAH’S FLITTING. 


“T “HEY had lived in the same house 


for thirty years — Keziah, her 

mother, and the blind = and 
crippled yet cheerful father, who had, 
by some process difficult to understand, 
climbed the ladder leading to the bed- 
room (a hazardous ascent for the able- 
bodied) every evening until ten years 
ago, when a text—hand-painted in blue 
and red by Keziah and_ unconsciously 
pathetic in its application—attracted the 
eyes of mother and duughter in_ his 
stead, 

And now, after tentative hints to each 
other extending over several years—hints 
which they had each felt a kind of levity 
and guilt in breathing until, taking their 
courage in both hands, they laid them 
before the Vicar’s daughter, and found 
that the idea met with her cordial ap- 
proval—they were actually going to flit. 

One of the floating population of 
colliers had just vacated a house fifty 
yards farther down the steep little street 
on the brow of which they lived, and 
Keziah, encouraged by Miss Margaret, 
had gone with her to inspect it. She 
had returned a little out of breath, with 
her cheeks flushed. 

“There’s only one thing, mother, as 
I don’t see what we'll do with,” she said, 
sitting down on the second chair (when 
a visitor came in, either Keziah or her 
mother invariably stood up during the 
call, from motives both of politeness and 
necessity ),—‘“‘ there’s a spare room. You 
an’ me have got no call to sleep in the 
two rooms, an’ the bedroom’s so big that 
we can both undress at once if we like. 
It ‘ud give one a queer feel to know as 
there was an empty room next door.” 

“What did Miss Margaret say about 
it?” asked Mrs. Greensmith, her rosy, 
wizened little face taking on a shade of 
apprehension. 

‘“‘T didn’t say nothing to her, mother. 
I was afeard as she’d tell me we ought 
to take a lodger.” 

“Eh, dear, Keziah, we won’t take a 
lodger ; we’d be that put about. I ’ates 
a stranger. If it was one o’ the mill 
lasses, she’d be stayin’ out late a-courting, 
an’ if it was a man, we might be murdered 
in our bed any night. I’ve never had 
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no man in the house but Jabez, and the 
Lord sent him afflictions to make him 
nigh as sensible as a woman.” 

“TI knowed as you wouldn’t want to 
take a lodger, mother: neither don’t 1; 
so when Miss Margaret says, ‘Why, 
Keziah, it’s capital,’ she says, ‘you can 
sleep in this room and your mother in 
other,’ I didn’t say yes nor no; I didn't 
say nothing at all, and I ’ope as I weren't 
wrong. Miss Margaret would ha’ been 
put about, and I thought when once we 
was comfor’ble in the house, she’d see 
as we didn’t want no stranger. I can get 
some seamin’ to do again—Mister Chad- 
wick promised he’d give me some—and 
that will pay the one-and-threepence 
extry.” 

“Did you look at the floor to see if 
the damp was a-risin’?” inquired Mrs. 
Greensmith. 

“The scullery was a bit damp; but 
the bedroom’s a lot dryer than this house, 
because the rain don’t come through. 
Youll be a deal better in your inside 
when we're shifted, mother.” 

“Eh, the Lordknows! ‘There ain’t no 
reckonin’ on it, for it ain’t always a place 
as does it. Why, don’t you remember, 
Keziah, when we went with the trip 
a-pleasurin’ to London, I was all doubled 
oop wi’ pain when we got inside o’ the 
Exhibition, in spite o’ the bands a-playin’ 
an’ the lords and ladies a-walkin’ about 
all round us in such beautiful clothes ? 
You ’ad to get me a sup o’ brandy, an’ 
when we come home I had the rumbago 
that bad that Dr. Brown gave me a bottle 
o’ different stuff every week.” 

“‘ How'd it be, mother, if we was to go 
to Thorney Vale an’ see the Missis afore 
we quite settle? ‘To-morrow’s market 
day, an’ we could start from the Grey- 
hound in Mister Slater’s cart, an’ walk 
the rest o’ the way when we get to 
Southfield.” 

“Why, Keziah, you allus think o’ the 
best things. Yes, we’d a deal better see 
the Missis.” 

The lady known by that name whilst 
she lived in Keziah’s immediate neigh- 
bourhood had now removed to a distance 
of several miles, but she was used to 
receiving periodical calls, lasting from three 
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to four hours, from the Greensmiths, 
mere et fille. ‘They were occasions (their 
inexorable length determined by the 
railway time-table) when the whole 
strength of the household had to be 
requisitioned—one member of the family 
receiving the visitors in the housekeeper’s 
room, another conducting them through 
the garden, a third interviewing them on 
the subject of clothes ; after which came 
a lucid interval of tea in “the room,” 
and finally the visit reached its climax 
when “the Missis” majestically descended 
for ten minutes’ conversation before the 
guests took their departure. Usually 
the call took place on some specially 
busy day for the household, and Mrs. 
Greensmith would disarm her entertainers 
by saying, with a coy smile: “ We see 
you're rather throng to-day, but we thought 
it was no more but our duty to come.” 

On this occasion they had, of course, 
more than these somewhat vague moral 
grounds to account for their appearance 
at Thorney Vale. In voices that quavered 
a little beneath the magnitude of the 
conception, they disclosed the fact of 
their intended move. 

Keziah, with her more stolid tempera- 
ment, was the spokeswoman. Mrs, 
Greensmith, even when none but ordinary 
topics were under discussion, trembled 
and blushed when making a call. After 
the first plunge had been taken, Keziah, 
emboldened by the fact that the Missis 
received the intelligence calmly, and did 
not seem inclined to withdraw her favour 
on account of their flighty propensities, 
went on to observe: ‘‘ You see, ma’am, 
Miss Margaret thinks as we'll be a lot 
better when we gets into the new house. 
Mother suffers a deal with her inside, and 
I’ve not been any better myself.” 

“Why, what’s been wrong, Keziah ?” 

“It’s the dropsy, ma’am. ‘The doctor 
he’s always a-tryin’ to get it oop, but he 
says as I'll never be better while we're 
livin’ in our old house.” 

“Well, I think you're quite right to 
change. We shall be over before long, 
and shall hope to find you settled.” 

Every scruple being now removed, the 
next day but one saw the flitting of 
Keziah. Mrs. Greensmith, whose chronic 
incapacity was redoubled by mental 
agitation, left it all to her daughter. She 
sat with a high colour in the rocking-chair, 
while Keziah bore away articles of furni- 
ture, pots and pans, framed photographs, 
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and clothing to their new home. 
was no need of a van to effect the 
removal, and by nightfall the mother and 
daughter were seated in their new abode. 

Mrs. Greensmith was in tears. 

“It’s the first time for thirty year as 
I’ve slep’ out o’ my own ’ouse, Keziah,” 
she sobbed, “and I’ve a feelin’ as Jabez 
mightn’t like it.” 

“Now, mother, don’t you take on,” 
responded Keziah, making a heroic effort 
to suppress her own emotions. ‘ You 
know you allers do feel low of an evening. 


Wait till to-morrow. You'll feel better 
when the sun’s a-shinin’.” 
But Keziah was too sanguine. Their 


nerves shaken by the proximity of the 
spare room, mother and daughter both 
slept badly, and when Miss Margaret 
looked in upon them next morning she 
found them both seated with their hands 
before them in the kitchen, a look of dull 
despair in their eyes. Keziah rose, from 
long habit, and remained standing while 
the visitor was there, though there were 
seats for four in this kitchen whose 
amplitude struck a chill on their souls. 
In vain did Miss Margaret seek, by her 
cheery admiration of their new premises, 
to rouse them from their despondency. 


Never had she seen them so laconic. 
She went away fearing some hidden 


trouble which they would not impart to 
her, and resolving to visit them the 
following day. 

When she had gone, Mrs. Greensmith 
suddenly burst into tears. ‘‘Oh, Keziah,” 
she sobbed, “i seed as you couldn’t 
tell her what you was a-thinkin’ of, and 
I knowed it was the same as me.” 

‘““Why, mother,” said Keziah tenderly, 
“do ’ee want to go back again ?” 

“Thee knows as I do, my lass.” 

“So do I, mother, so do I,” sobbed 
Keziah, her own fortitude giving way. 
‘“‘T wish we was in our own house again, 
that I do. ‘There, mother, don’t fret: 
I'll carry all the things back after we've 
got a bit o’ dinner.” 

* * ~ ~ ~ 

On the morrow Miss Margaret was 
surprised to find the door of the new 
house locked. 

“They've gone back, miss—Green- 
smiths have,” volunteered a woman on 
the opposite side of the way. 

“Gone back? Where ? 

“To th’ old house, miss. I seed 
Keziah a-shiftin’ o’ the things yesterday.” 
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Much bewildered, Miss Margaret sped 
up the hill and knocked at the door of 
the old cottage with the swinging pot 
of geranium in the window. She was 
met by Keziah’s beaming face; Mrs. 
Greensmith had tremulously ascended 
the ladder to the bedroom at her ap- 
proach. 

“Why, Keziah, how’s this?” asked 
Miss Margaret. “I thought you liked 
the new house.” 
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“No, miss, we didn’t,” said Keziah, 
blushing. “‘ Leastways, we couldn’t get to 
feel at home there, and mother worrited 
so, that I thought as we’d better come 
back.” In her unpractised soul she 
groped for some ostensible excuse: ‘‘You 
see, miss, we was so far off the neighbours, 
we felt kinder lost there.” 

Miss Margaret smiled, but she did not 
suspect the real stone of stumbling. 

It was the spare room. 


A MEMORY. 


BY THE DOWAGER COUNTESS DE LISLE AND DUDLEY. 


{Lapy Stir viNG.] 


CANNOT tell you what a strange 
little child she was; so small and 
thin, dark and pale. <A thick plait 

of black hair hanging far below her 
waist—if waist she had at all in those 
days, so slim and straight was she. “The 
same all the way down,” as she used to 
say of her dear, quaint self. 

Sharp and clever, keen and wondrous 
quick, yet always in hot water with her 
never-ending succession of governesses, 
who, to do them justice, poor souls, found 
her a trifle hard to manage—for they 
never seem to have understood that 
there was but one key to solving the 
difficulty and that that was “ affection.” 
At last, at her own request, she was sent 
to school, where she advanced to the 
head of her various classes with a speed 
that was almost miraculous, and became 
the idol of every comrade both at learning 
and at play ; for her fearlessness, honesty 
and loyalty, combined with her daring, 
made her absolutely irresistible. 

In those days she was not a beauty : 
the “elf” she was often called. I think 
it was from the almost unearthly look 
which the great dark eyes gave to the 
wee face. But they were so marvellous, 
those eyes, that, watching the flash and 
lustre of them, one forgot all else of 
her, and one felt that behind them 
there lay dormant something out of the 
common — something, one could not 
tell what, which would be awakened 
some day. 

But the greatest wonder of her was her 
music; indescribable it was, in technique, 





in style, in execution; and through all 
there ran a very passion of pathos that 
stirred one’s soul and made unbidden 
tears arise, blotting out the slender elfin 
figure seated high on many music-books, 
and the great melting eyes gazing far 
away into the beyond of her own fancy, 
while the wonderful music rolled on 
and on from the tips of those capable 
fingers. 

She had undertaken to play at a big 
concert at a great house in London for 
some charitable object. I know now that 
it must have been an object specially 
near her heart of gold, for usually she 
shrank from playing to an audience who 
for the most part “did not understand ” 
music. 

I waited through nearly half a long 
programme. It was six years since I had 
seen her, and when at last she came on 
the platform there was not one thing 
about her that I knew again, except the 
splendour of her eyes. For the elf had 
grown divinely tall and beautiful; the 
same little dark head was set on a form 
of absolute grace, and each movement 
bore her on like a young queen, as she 
walked slowly to take her place at the 
piano. Quietly, and with utmost self- 
possession, she folded down the desk. 
Then, after a moment’s pause, she began, 
needing no guide save her own memory. 
I am not sure what she, played—I think 
it was Rubinstein’s “ Romance ”—but I 
know that it was wonderful and like no 
other music I had ever heard, cr ever 
shall hear again in this world, for through 
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the brilliancy and wonderfulness of it 
there ran that thread of strange pathos 
which had come from the fingers of 
the elfin child—only more intensified. It 
seemed in some indescribable way to tell 
of all the sorrows and to cry out against 
ail the injustice in the world. Yet, higher 
still, rising far above, it spoke of the love 
and the hopes which are stronger than 
death—and of the rest which remains to 
us after death has come. 

A deep hush fell upon the audience, 
and again a mist rose before my eyes, 
making a dim vision of the beautiful 
upturned face. 

When the last notes had died away 
and the jarring tones of applause sub- 
sided, there were awe-struck comments 
everywhere. “She is so young to play 
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like that,” and, “It is not like earthly 
music.” 


That is only one short year ago, and I 
understand it now, for the letter which 
has fallen at my feet tells me the simple 
fact that those clever hands lie quietly 
folded evermore. Gone! and with all 
that wonderful promise unfulfilled, you 
say! How do we know? It may be 
fulfilled in the unseen world in ways we 
cannot even dream of here. And since 
pain goes hand in hand with love such 
as hers, and since “genius is too often 
the thorn-crown of the sorrow anointed,” 
shall we grudge her entrance thus early 
into the region where there shall be no 
more discord, but everlasting harmony ? 
Surely not. 





THE MONTH IN CARICATURE. 








BRITISH (OR BRODRICK'S) INFANT-RY. 


RECRUITING SERGEANT, BR-D-R-CK: ‘ Yes, ma’am, he's a fine lad, and if, as you say, he's 
over his teething and been vaccinated, there’s nothing to prevent him enlisting at once.” 
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A POLITICAL PLANCHETTE, 
C.-B. : ‘Ask it, Who will be the next leader of the Liberal Party?” 
PLANCHETTE (with great deliberation): ‘‘ There isn't any Liberal Party.” 
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THE END OF A PILGRIMAGE. 
Fragment of British Frieze (Imperialistic Period) discovered -(2003 A.D.) on the site of the 
Ancient Guildhall, and supposed to represent ‘‘The Triumph of Josephus Africanus.” 
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DEALER IN PATRIOTIC EMBLEMS: ‘I say, Campbell, if we're to go into partnership you'll 
need to give up raking in that rubbish-heap, and learn to sing ‘ Rule Britannia.’” 











GRA, 
BORN WITH A SILVER SPOON, 


ALL IRISH PARTIES: ‘‘ Begorra, he's a fine child ; but it's the silver spoon we're after, and 
that's a beauty !” 

















